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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
FAC JLTY of ARTS and LAWS.—Session 1855-56. a 
spre will commence on TUESDAY, October 16, when Dr. 
IGHT, Professor of Arabic, will deliver an INTRODUC: 
TORY LECTURE, at Three o'clock precisely. 


CLASSES. 
Latin—Prof. N 


Greek—Prof. Molden er M. 
Sanscrit—Prof. Goldstiscker, 
Hebrew—Prof. 8. 
Arabic and ee Prof. Wright, Ph.D. 
Hindustani and Telugu—Prof. Dowson. 
Tamul—Prof. Von Streng. 
English Language and Literature—Prof. Masson, A.M. 
French Language and Literature—Prof. Merlet. 
Italian Language and Literature—Signor Arriv: abene. 
German Language and Literature—Prof. Heimann, Ph.D. 
Comparative Grammar—Prof. Key, A.M. 
Mathematics—Prof. De Morgan. 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy—Prof. Potter, A.M. 
Chemistry—Prof. Williamson, F.R.S 
Practical Chemistry—Prof. W iittatanols: 
Civil Engineering—Prof. Harman Lewis, A.M. 
Mechanical Principles of Engineering— Prof. Eaton Hodgkinson, 
Architectare—Prof. Donaldson, M.1.B.A. 
Geology aad Mineralogy—Prof. Morris, F.G.S. 
Drawing Teacher—Mr. ane 
3otany—Prof. Lindley, Ph.D. 
Zoology (Recent and Possili Prof. Grant, M 
Philosophy of Mind and Logic—Prof. the 4 2 Hoppus, Ph.D. 
Ancient and Modern History—Prof. Creasy, A.M. 
Political Economy—Prof. Waley, A.M. 
Law—Prof. Kussell, 
Jurisprudence—Prof. Foster, A.M. LL.D. 
Schoolmasters’ Classes—Professors Newman, Malden, De Morgan, 
and Potter. 

RESIDENCE of STUDENTS.—Several of the Professors re- 
ceive Students to reside with them, and in the Office of the College 
there is kept a Register of parties who receive boarders into their 
families. The Register will afford information as to terms and 
other perma ar: 

ANDREWS’ SCHOLARSHIPS. —Two Andrews’ ange | 
po a on and one of 60/., will be awarded in October, 1855, and 

he some in October 1856, to proficients in Latin, Greek, Mathema- 
ties, and Natural Philosophy. Candidates must have been, during 
the academical year immediately preceding, Students in the Cole 
lege or Pupils in the School. 

Goldsmid Prize for Hebrew, 251. 

Goldsmid Prize, offered by the Baron de Goldsmid, 231., for the 
most pasceestil experimental researches undertaken in the Birk- 
beck Laborato 

Goldsmid Prize, for Class of Geology, 251. 

Goldsmid Prize, for Civil Engineering, 251. 


Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at the 
Office of the College. Also s ocat Prospectuses, showing the 
Courses of Instruction in the College, in the subjects of the French 


and German Examinations, for t “i East India Company’s Civil 


Service. 
Es. P a WILLIAMSON, Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS: C ATKINSON. Seetetary tothe Council. 
August, 1855 
The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will com- 
mence on TUESDAY, the 2nd of October. 
2 Theey SUsIOR SCHOOL will open on TUESDAY, the 25th of 
optemb: 


[ J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
JUNIOR SCHOOL, under the government of the Council 
of the College. 
Head Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A.M. 


Th SCHOOL will open on TUESDAY, the 25th of September, 
for new Pupils, All the mare s must appear in their places, without 
fail, on Wetiuesday. the 26th, at a quarter-past Nine o'clock. 

The Session is divided into three Terms—viz., from the 25th of 
September to Ne ye g ook os Christmas to Easter; and from 
Easter - the 2nd of Au 

The yearly payment tore ea *h Pupil is 187, of which 62. are paid 
in advance in each Term. e hours of attendance are from a 
qQ sont, oF WY Nine to three-quarters-past Three o’clock ; the after- 
a ons of Wednesday and Saturday are devoted exclusively to 

rawing. 

The subjects honeht on Be rem Writing, the English, Latin, 
Greek, French, and G guage es, Ancient and English His- 
tory, Geography (both Physieat and Political), Arithmetic, and 
Ti Dok: -keepiny. the Elements of — of Natural Philoso- 
phy, and of Chemistry and Drawin 

Any Pupil may omit Greek, or Greek and Latin, and devote his 
whole attention to the other branches of education. There is a 
general pag rope I of the Pupils at the end of the Session, and 
the Prizes are then 

At the end of each Qe; the first two Terms there are short Exami- 
nations, which are taken into account in the general Examina- 
tion. No absence by a boy from any one of the Examinations of 
his Classes is permitted, a for reasons submitted to, and ap- 
proved, by the Head Mas 

The discipline of the ‘School is maintained without corporal 
punishment. A monthly report of the conduct of each Pupil is 
sent to his parent or guardian. 

Further particulars may be obtained at the Office of the College. 

ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

The COLLEGE LECTURES in the Classes of the FACULTY 
of MEDICINE will commence on TUESDAY, the 2nd of Octo- 
ber; those of the FACULTY of ARTS on TUESDAY, the 16th 
of October. 

August, 1855, 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. — The 
WINTER SESSION will commence on MONDAY, October 
Ist, withan INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS at Eight o'clock, P.M. 

The Hospital contains upwards of 300 beds, of which 120 are for 
Medical and 185 for Surgical Cases, The Cancer Establishment 
receives33 patients. Wards are set apart also for the —— of 
cases of Uterine Disease and Syphilis. Upwards of 15,000 Out- 
patientsand nearly 900 Midwifery cases were attended during the 
past year. Ophthalmic and Dental cases are separately attended to. 
Putin ae Months’ Medical and Three Years’ Surgical 

ctice, 30) 

Fee for Atfendauce on all the Lectures and Hospital Practice re- 
“quired by the College of Surgeons and the Society of Apothecaries, 
730, which may be paid by instalments of 30/. at the beginning 
of the First Session, 302. at the beginning of the Second Session, 
and 15l. at the beginning of the Third Session. 

For further information apply to Mr. De Morgan, Treasurer to 
the School, at the Hospital, Asily from One to half-past Two 
o'clock ; to Dr. Corfe, the Resident Medical Officer ; or to Mr. Shed- 
den, Secretary to the Hospital. 











N ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 
APPLIED TO MINING AND THE ARTS. 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 
Director—SIR RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, F.K.S, &c. 
During the Session 1855-6, which will COMMENCE on the 1st 
of OCTOBER, the following Courses of Lectures and Practical 
Demonstrations will be given :— 
1, CHEMISTRY. By A. W. Hofmann, Ph.D. F.R.S. 
2 METALLURGY. By John Percy, M.D. F.R.S 
. NATUR . ByT. H. | hy F. ks. 
BY. By W. W. —r a 


i ‘Ramsa; 
ats Revert Willis, M.A, F.R.S. 
By G. F. 


€s, I. A. 

Instruction in MECHANICAL DRAWING, by Mr. Binns. 

The Fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the Labora- 
tories) is 307. for two years-in one payment, or two annual pay- 
ments of 201. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry, the 
Laboratory of the School under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, at 
a fee of 101. for the term of three months. The same fee is charged 
in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Percy. 

ickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 2., 3l., and 
4l. each. Officers in the Queen’s or the East India Company’s 
Service, acting Mining Agents, and Managers, may obtain them at 
half the usual charge. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupi Teachers, and others engaged 
in Education, are admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions, and 
others have also heen established. 

For a Prospectus and information apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, London 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


| ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL and SUR- 
GICAL COLLEGE, MILE END 

The WINTER suesics will COM) [ENCE on MONDAY, 
October 1, 1855, when the INTRODU CTORY LECTURE will be 
delivered by Dr. AN DREW CLARK, at 3 

Perpetual Fee, qualifying for the Examinations at the London 
University, Royal College of Surgeons, and Apothecaries’ Hall, 
84 Guineas, payable in two instalments of 42 Guineas each, at the 
commencement of the first two Sessions of attendance. 
sotestual Fee to the Lectures alone, 50; 
Students can make special entries to Lectures or Hospital 
practice. 

Further particulars and Prospectuses can be had on application 
to Mr. ‘arate Hon. Secretary, 1, Broad-street-buildings ; or at the 


College. 
RUNODEL s0cC ET Y. 
FAC-SIMILES OF ANCIENT IVORY CARVINGS. 
Now ON VIEW at the Office, 24, OLD BOND-STKEET, and 
forming the Subject of Mr. Dicsy Wyarr’s Lecture, June 29, 
a ) a procured by order from the Secretary on the follow: 
ing terms 











Price to 
Members, 
Price to 
Strangers. 
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3. Roman Mythological Diptychs 

9. —. i. Byzantine Listorical 
3. christian Diptychs ‘anterior to” AD. 
“ - 
5. 
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wedmeanatie anterior to A.D. 700.. 
Diptychs and Book- =aenee 8th, 9th, 
and 10th centuries... 
5 a Objects,” 


we oo Me 
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‘anterior’ ‘tc 


5. Carvings, Greek, of various periods .. 

. Casket from the Cathedral of Sens .. 

. |12. Carvings, Italian, 14th century . 

12. Carvings, F: rench, English & German 
1ith and 12th centuries . 

. |17. Ditto, 13th and 14th centuries, 
Sacred subjects 

+ |11. Ditto, 

4. Ditto, 


13th and 14th centuries, 
uettes 

. 11. Carvings, Italian, French, “English, & 
Gerinan, 15th and 16th centuries’. 

Select Class—14 specimens from - 
receding . 3 04 4 0 

Entire Collection—about 170 pieces . ‘21 0/26 5 0 
Descriptive Catalogue by pest. to Members statis, to Strangers, 1s, 


order te neil, 
JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, BEDFORD- 


UARE. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM © will COMMENCE, for the College 
Classes, on Thursday, the 11th of inti ta ; and for the Junior 
Classes on Thursday, the 27th of Septem 

_ Particulars may be had on ‘application “y the College. 


J]ORNING GOVERNESS.—A Young Lady 

is desirous of AN ENGAGEMENT as above, either in 

London, Wandsworth, or MT ae adjacent. She would teach the 

ordinary routine of an English Education; also French, Draw- 

ing, Painting, Music, and Singing: all studied under the first 
Masters.—Address C. B. A., Thorne’s Library, Wandsworth. 
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Head Master—Rev. C. A. no Ww. premieexe Coll., Oxford, 
Under ean Mae ‘ks 


French Master—Mons. LAU. DIBR. 
pra for Boys boed 14. cesccccscceee SD SuiNEaS, 


OV - 

Sons of Clergymen™ * 30 

The course of Education embraces the Classics, Mathematics, 
and the usual branches of an English Education. The system 
will — be extended by a new scheme from the Court of 
Chancery, by which the advantages of the School will be greatly 
increased, the Master of the Court having decided that a large 
property, hitherto applied to other purposes, belongs to the School, 











+» Principal. 























MILL- -HILL SCHOOL, HENDON, 
MIDDLESEX. 
Head Master—The Rev. PHILIP SMITH, B.A., assisted by 
Five Resident Masters, besides other Teachers. 

The culate of this Public School i is to give a first-class Education, 
based on_ religious principles. The Course of a ——— 
Classics, Mathematics, and the various branch 
English education. The situation is beautiful ana. heather? nthe 
spacious patectetnom were provided expressly for = school; and th 
domestic arrangements are on a most liberal scale. 

The be nay will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, September £0. 

P to the Head Master, at the School; 
or the. Secretary, at the Ganealiins Room, Founders’ Hall, 
Swithin’s-lane, London. 

By order + the Committee, 
GERNON WELLS, Secretary. 

[ae MIDDLE SCHOOL, Perckuam, within 

hour’s walk of the New w Crystal Palace, Sydenham. is 

adapted for First-class MERCANTILE INSTRUCTION. Re- 

ferences given to leading firms. Present number of Pupils, one 

hundred. Terms for a few Parlour Boarders, 40 to 50 guineas. No 

extras of any kind. Omnibuses to and from Gracechureh-street 
every ten minutes. 

J. YEATS, F. R.« C8. 
T. JOHN’S-WOOD PROPRIETARY COL- 
LEGIATE SCHUOL RE-OPENS TUESDAY, Sept. 18. 

An Exhibition of 302. a year for three years, to Students intended 

- the ‘d will be or Medical Schools, will be given at Midsummer 
‘58, and will be open to pupils entering this term. 

eThe year is divided into three Terms. Fees (under ten years cf 
age), 41. 108. per Term, inclusive of nee 

Proprietors’ nominees are admitted at reduced fees. 

The Second Master receives Boarders at 141. per Term, 

Prospectuses and information at the School, 25, St. John’ - “Wood 
Park; of the Head Master, the Rev. Thomas Markby 

RICHARD HODSON, ion. Sec. 
TTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Tuse 
ELMS.—The os WILSON inform their Friends that 
the MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE OCTOBER 10.— 
The additional subjects will include a Course of English Litera- 
ture and Natural Philosophy. The following Departments as 
efore : 
Biblical Literature, by Dr. Stowell. 
History and Mental Philosophy, by Dr. Hoppus. 
tin and Mathematics, by Mr. Orlando Balls. 
Music, by Mons. Jules Benedict, Mr. E. Silas, Messrs, Monk 
an md. 
ae particulars, and copies of the last Examination Papers, 
be had on application to the Misses Witsox, Elms, To:- 
ten am. 
DUCATION. — MISS BAIN, 39, Camden- 
sinee, RECEIVES GENTLEMEN ‘3° DAUGHTERS to 
EDUCA’ at 50 guineas per annum, including Mathematics, 
French 4 a remilent Parisian, Piano, Vocal Harmony, Calis- 
thenics, &e. Superior Masters attend. Highest references given. 
RIGHTON.— EDUCATION. — There are 
VACANCIES in a First-Class School, where only Twelve 
Young Ladies are received. Eminent Professors attend. A foreign 
Protestant Governess resides in the house. The domestic arrange- 
ments are pee, and replete with every comfort. References to 
arents of Pupils.—Address the Misses B.,care of Mr. M‘Carro), 
orth-street, Brighton. 
ROTESTANT EDUCATION at DIEPPE, 
Established Eleven Years, by the Mdlles. CIEUTAT, born 
and educated at Paris.—Only Protestant Young Ladies are ad- 
mitted. Number limited to Twenty. Healthy situation facing the 
Sea, with large Garden. Complete education, entirely in Frenci. 
All the necessary classes for passing the examinations at Paris, 
Terms, 40l. per annum, everything included, excepting the Arts 
d’agrément. Mdlle. Aulagnier, Professor of Singing, Piano and 
Harmony, resides in the Establishment ; terms, 8/ and with Sing- 
ing, 121. Th he year commences October Ist, and finishes August 15th. 
neni geg | by M. le Pasteur Réville,at Dieppe; M. le Pasteur 
Coquerel, at Paris; Mr. Chapman, French Master at Christ's 
Hospital’; the Clergy Orphan School; and the Rev. A. Wintzer, 
King’s College School; and by all the "Parente of Farts, wees 
addresses can be had on application. Arrangements can be made 
to receive charge of Young Ladies in London, as well as to deliver 
them to their Friends there, at the Vacation, if convenient to t 
Parents.—Address, pre-paid, to Mdlles. Cizutat, sur la Place, 
Dieppe. 
CHOOL for LITTLE BOYS, and HOME 
for CHILDREN from INDIA, No. 11, Norland-s pare, 
Notting-hill, London.—The two pen hters of 2 deceased Cle 
man receive into their family a LIMITED NU MBER of LITT rE 
BOYS, and whilst affording them al the comforts of a home, pre- 
pare them for public or private Schools. Terms and Prospect 3 4 
upon application, or sent in reply to a written inquiry. Paren 
and Guardians are invited to inspect the premises. Keferences to 
several eminent Clergymen. 
HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, » 34, 
Soho-square.— Mrs. WAGHORN, o has many 
years abroad, respectfullyinvites the Sdentton of the y. 
Gentry, and Principals o Schools to her Register of Enelii 
Foreigh GOVERNESSES, TEACHERS, COMPANIONS, ®0- 
TORS, and PROFESSORS. School Property transferred, and 
ones introduced in England, France,and Germany. Nocharge 





ME: GRIFFITH prepares for Universities, &c., 


as well as for Professional and General Pursuits. 
_ Redlands, near Bristol. 

DUCATION.— A Lady, who receives Six 
Pupils, has a VACANCY for TWO. Her house is situated 
in the” best part of St. John’s-Wood. All the privileges and com- 
forts of Home are offered, combined with a superior Edueation. 
Letters, stating real name and address, to be directed to L. L., 

Harrison’s Library, Victoria-terrace, St. 








‘MAN ITALIAN, "FRENCH. 
LANGUAGES in the same Lesson, 0 
addition to their terms, at their own 0 
Dr. Altschul, Memb. Philolog. Soc. 
Preceptors, 9, Old Bond-street, Pic 
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WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER (in 

connexion with the University 0 of London). — SESSION 

1855-6.—The LLEGE WIL N = the SESSION on 

MONDAY, vine vat day a ay Ee next ¢ and he Bxam ~ 

e admission 0 

ae sand ~ continued on following days at 10 o’clock, a.m., ‘ot 
he Session will terminate in July, 

of ieaeedion will be given in the following depart- 





lege. 


Gc Grammar, English Language, and Literature— 
r jcott, MLA. Principa 
Logic, Mental and Moral Philosophiy—Prof A. J. Scott, M.A. 
and | of Greece and Rome—Professor J. G. 





— a. BA 
Mathematics _— Pope taoiene A A. Sandeman, M.A. 
as r R. C. Christie, B.A. 
ypdence-Preheaner Christie. 
Politieal Economy—Professor Christie. 
Chemistr: Fr yes esay 4 Course—Technological Course, the Ap- 
of © to the Arts and a ures, and Ana- 

ical and Practical Course, with M no the 'y 
Professor Edward Frankland, Ph.D. F.B.S. F. C. 8. 
Natural History—The entire course occupies two Sessions, the 
bjects for the present Session are Geology and Botany—Professor 
W. C. Williamson, M.R.C.S.L. S. 
French Language and Literature—M. Podevi 
German Language and Literature—Mr. The 

vening Classes for parties not attending the: College as regular 











<21 35. 


students 1h a 
‘Language and Literature of Greece and Rome (for ) 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1855. 
“The SESSION will be PUBLICLY OPENED on MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER 5, at 2 o'clock p.m., when an ADDRESS to the Stu- 
fete will be delivered by the Very Reverend JOHN LEE, D.D., 





The CLASSES for the different Branches of STUDY will be 
Opened lows :— 


as follow: 
I. LITERATURE and PHILOSOPHY. 
Classes, Daeant — of Professors. 


Junior Humanity ....{ Tuesday, Nov. 6, | 


~ — 2 o'clock 

day, Nov. 6, > 

90 — (half: | 

Tuesday, Nov. 6, 
10and 1 o’cloc 

veoof Tusedag, , Nov. 6, | 


ie Tuesday. Nov. 6, 


Prof. Pillans, 43, Inver- 


Senior Humanity .. 48s leith-row 


First Greek 
Second Greek ... 
Third Greek 


First Mathematical PY ee ea nor. 718 
Second Math tical Tuesday. N Nov. 6, | Prof. es 2. Cla- 


7 ~ ,rcees Castle- 


J 
x | 
fs 
| 
J 
7 





—Professor Greenwood, 

Mathematics and Natural Philosophy (for Schoolmasters)— 
rofessor Sandeman. ea 
Political Economy—Professor R. C. Christie. 

Natural History—Professor Williamson 

Additional lectures on which the attendance of the students is 
tional and without fees :— 

On the Hebrew of the Old Testament—by Professor Scott. 

On the Greek of the New Testament—by_ Professor Greenwood. 

On the Relations of Religion to the Life of the Scholar, by 
Professor Scott. 

The following Scholarships and Prize ners, bean founded for 
competition by students of the Owens College, 

he Victoria Scholarship, for competition in Classical learning, 
annual value, 20/., tenable for two years. 

The Wellington Scholarship, for competition in the critical 
knowledge of the Greek Text of the New Testament, annual value, 
2vl., tenable for one year. 

The Dalton Scholarships, viz..—two Scholarships in Chemistry, 
annual value, 502. each, tenable for two years; two Scholarships in 
Mathematics, annual Yvalue, 251. each, tenable for not more than 


ie Dal Dalton Prize in Natural History, value, 151. given annually. 
Further particulars will be found ina Prospectus which may e 
d from Mr. Nicnoxson, at the College, Guay-strecs. where appli- 
cation may be made to the Principal, on and after the 24th day of 
September an daily, between the hours of 10 A. 6 
N P. ASTON, Solicitor — Secretary to the Trustees. 
St. James’s Chambers, South Kin 
Manchester, Sept. 7, 1855. 


Hi¢8 SCHOOL OF EDINBURGH. 
CLASSICS AND ENGLISH. 


a") 





° 
SbiZ 


-street, 





RECTOR. 
LEONHARD SCHMITZ, Phil. D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


MASTERS, 
ee eee M.A., LL.D., Glasg. are Scot. 
OHN MACMILLAN, M ‘an "Edin P.S.A., Scot. 
HAEL, M.A.. Edin., F. Sa Scot. 


JOHN CARMIC 
ARCHD. H. BRYCE we ‘A., Trin. Coll, Dub, 


ENCH. 
M. CHARLES | HENRI SCHNEIDER. 
GERMAN. 

CARL EDUARD AUE, Phil. D., Halle. 
ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 
WILLIAM MOFFAT, M.A., Edin. 
WRITING AND BOOK-KEEPING. 
Mr. WILLIAM COOPER. 


DRAWING. 
WALTER FERGUSON, F.S.A., Scot. 


FENCING AND GYMNASTICS. 
Messrs. ROLAND. 

The HIGH SCHOOL OF EDINBURGH will) on “ASSEMBLE OD 
MONDAY, the Ist of OCTOBER, 1855, and t Rector and 
Masters will be in attendance on Friday, the 28th, ‘and Saturday, 
fog the of § September, between the hours of Twelve and Three, 
or the purpose of enrolling Pupil 

o First a or Rudimentary Class will be Somat by Mr, Car- 
ichael, co e address is 16, London-street, Edinburgh. 

m™The HIGH SCHOOL furnishes systematic instruction in all 
those Departments of Knowledge which constitute a course of 
Liberal Education, preparing Pupils alike for the English, Scot- 
tish, and Irish Universities, for the Military Colleges, for the Civil 
Service in India, and for Commercial pursuits. In distributing 
the time allotted to the various Departments, the Patrons have 
sanctioned the following arrangements, which, while fully main- 
taining the efficiency of the School asa Classical Seminary of the 
highest order, afford additional facilities for the study of English, 
F a German, and other subjects included in the Course :— 

1. The amount of instruction in the English Language and 
Literature has been increase 

2 The study of Greek remains optional as before, but the Greek 
Lesson has now been so timed, that Pupils who do not take part 
init may attend any other Class which meets at the same hour, 

3 The Senior and Junior French Classes meet Daily instead of 
Three Days a Week. 

Was he erman 7 Class also meets Daily instead of Three Days a 


ne -_ of the Annual Report for the Session of 1854-55, arteiling 
aabenane above referred to, and Prospectuses may be had o 
on addressed to the Rector or any of the Masters, at the 
site or to the City Clerks, at their Office, City Chambers, 
nb’ 
The Rector and several of the Masters receive a limited number 
of Boarders. 


STRONOMICAL MECHANISM. 
RRERIES, showing the Periodical Revolution of the 
Planets, Ghe Diurnal Rotation, Inclination, and Parallelism of 
Axes, and the Inclination and Eccentricity of Orbits. 
COMETAKIUMS, showing the Syeatien of Comets, and the 
Boceneity, oe Inclination of Orb: 





LARIU MS, showing the M oblenis of Double, Treble, and 
Quadruple Systems, “attended by Satellites. 
ECLIPSE CULATOR, showing with the utmost accuracy 
the ne ‘Quantity and Duration of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, 
SCHO TIC TELL URIAN, for explaining to the Young the 
ome of ‘Day and Night, the te Lang th of Da: - the Seasons 
the Year, the Phases of the Moon, Helipace of the Sun, why 


es 
Potrial. aes and Total, the Ec te of the Moon, why Partial 
and Total, and many other interesting Phenomena. 
describing the 7 oenee of every Instrument, 
will be sent free on application to the Maker, BensAMin GoRRILL, 
Orrery Mechanist, No, 15, rear -street, Parade, Birmingham. 








[ rendon-crescent 
Third Mathematical .. f Monies. Nor. 12, 


Logic and Metaphysics Tuesday, 8 ov. 6, 2s? mee boy eee any 


Moral Philosophy .. hey Nov. 6, h } Prof. Macdougall, 6, 


Clarendon-crescent 
Natural Philosophy . — Ra 6, ee nen 3, Park- 
Rhetoric 
Lettres 


o’cloc J. pla 
and Belles Tuesday, Nor. 13, Pe “Aytoun, 16, Great 
treet 


Practical Astronomy. ata spate wii Hao Hill- 


wren Nov. 15,1 prof, John Wilson 


Agriculture .......... fabod 
Tuesday,Nor. 13, oi a 15, Inver- 
o’clock 


Universal History . 





; Sentae ov. 6, | Prof. Denaideon 
Theory of Music ..... ae: 12 and 30 vec} —— - 
Technology......s+s0e+ z De Setbece Wilson, 


II, THEOLOGY. 


Hebrew, Junior Class eo “18, 


Rev. 
Elm Cottage, White- 
Advanced Class, He- —— »Nov.13 i . 
brew and Arabic . 10 o'clock house Loan 
DUA sccticnainsinsne {Tue uesda ee 13, +} Principal Lee, College 
Divinity and Church Tuesda or. 13, me James Behertson m, 
ory. c 


David Liston, 


D.D. 25, Ainslie-place 


Bibles Criticism and — Rev. Robert Lee, 


Biblical Antiquities 1 o’clo 24, George-square | 
III. LAW. 
Medical Jurisprudence § Tuesday, Nov.20, dag 2 Le men 13, Glouces- 
(for Students of Law)t 2 o’clock place 
Civil Law ..... at 13, Prot. “Campbell Swin- 





Law of Scotland.... 
Conveyancing ........ 


: on 

_f Tueaday Nor. 13, \ Prof. More, 19, Great 
lock King-street 

Peeters ov.13, je Hienzies, 10, Hill- 


IV. MEDICINE. 


Tuesday, Nov. i i 40, Mo- 


Dietetics, Materia Me- 
i 9 o’clock 
Dr. 


dica, and Pharmacy "de plac me 
regory, » 


Chemistry ............ { gc » Nov. 6, fe 
En been poe Nov. 6, + Prot Miller. 51, Queen- 
Institutes of Medicine gy & sor. 8, a in Beunett 1, Glen- 


Midwifery and Diseases 
of Women & Children 

Clinical Sur, per (Mon-¢ Thurs. Nov. 8, 
day and Th ursday) { 12 o'clock 


at Y~ ~ Totes ‘ier ni ta 
yO tree Byme; 3, Rutland- 


Christison and 


Clinical Medicine Fri re a 9, Bennett, and the Pro- 
(Tuesday and Friday) 12 o’¢: fessor of the Practice 
of Physi 
Anatomy ...........008 — Nov. 6, | Prof. Goodsir, College 
General Pathology .. me gia Sel » Nov. 6, »} De ne ne nr en 


Natural History .... _ {Thurs Nor. § } Prof. Allman 


{7s Sela = 


Practice of Physic.... 


ROYAL INFIRMARY, at Noon, daily. 
wear pat Anatomy, under the superintendence of Professor 
00% 
Pnaotica’ aL Cueurstry, under the superintendence of Dr. Gri peneez. 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY, under the superintendence of Dr. G 
gory. 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 

The Proressor of Ortentat Lanevuaces proposes during the 
Session to attend — the College, with the view of giving Instruc- 
tions in HINDUSTANI, ARABIC, &c. For particulars apply to 
Mr. SMALL, at the i 


During the SUMMER ppeston. LECTURES will be givenon 
the following Branches of Educatio: 
Botany—by Dr. Balfour. 
ete ogy—by Dr. Bennett. 
edical urtspendemes-——by Dr. Traill. 
Theos of Music—by Professor Donaldson. 
Military parsers — by Sir George Ballin; 
Clinical Medicin 
Clinical Borgery—by Professor Syme. 
Comparative Anatomy—by Professor ‘Goodsir 
Anatomical Demonstrations—by Professor Goodsir. 
Practical Chemistry and Pharmac; 
Practical Anatomy, 
Natural History. 





MarricuLation.—Every Student, in the Faculties of Arts, Law, 
and Medicine, before entering with any Professor, must produce a 
Matriculation Ticket for the ensuing Session. Tickets will be 
issued at the re Office, in the College, every lawful day, 
= 10 till 4 Enrolment in = Gene bum is the 
niversity, except in the 
. who are required to enrol at the The- 
case of Library haes app ying for Tickets from Professors in the 


Faculty of Theology. 
rary will be open, for the purpose of givin 





Liprary.—The Lib 
out Books to Students, either on loan, or for reference in the H 
appropriated for that purpose, every lawful day during the Winter 





Session, from 10 o’clock a.m. till4o’clock p.., ex 0! urda:; 
when it will be shut at 1 o’clock precisely, rea Saturdays, Si 
mivery Student ap; Pplving for Books must. present to the Librarian 
his Matriculation Ticket for the Session, with the Ticket of at 
least one Professor. 
My Book taken out must be returned within a Fortnight, 
Jures 


N.B. Information ror hp to th oy f Study f 
Examinations, Be. . may be bine Veatio 40 th the Beet 
e lege. 
a table of Frgs may be seen in the Matriculation Office, and in 
Reading Room of the Library. 
By authority of the Patrons of the University, 
ALEX. SMITH, Sec. to the University, 


PARENTS, &c.—Mr. Gzorce Hayes, 66, 
Conduit- otis Regent-street has a VACANCY fora PUPIL. 
He would be fully instructed in Mechanical as well as Operative 
Dentistry of the highest order, would join the family circle, and 
receive many unusual advantages. If desired, he could attend the 
Classes at either of the Colleges. 


ME. B. H. SMART, Seemeriy of | 
—- os of 37, W YNDHAM ) 
oquar ints his Friends that he eee ry INST 
2 ERICAL and other PUPILS 8 in ELOCUTION, to meet and 

n Families and Schools for English erall 
Public Readings and Lectures. a = and to bnenecians 


LY-PLACE LADIES’ CLASSES.—M. Dr. 
LILLE’S FRENCH CLASSES for Lapin, at 32, Ely- 
place, Holborn, assemble in the day twice week] ach Lesson L 
of two hours’ duration. Parents will receive ~ ay particulars 
application. 


EY. -PLACE FRENCH CLASSES.—M. Dr. 

LILLE’S CLASSES, at 32, Ely-place, Holborn, assemble 
three times weekly-in the evening. —An Elemen' Class is now 
in formation.— Delille’s * Beginner’s Own French Book,’ 12mo. 28, 
may be had of Messrs. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane. 
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ANTED, an ASSISTANT to undertake a 
responsible position a the MAR AGEMENT of a large 


retail BOOKSELLING ESTABLISHMENT. As a very liberal 
Salary will be ea none but coma of first-class —< rements 
nd how em- 


need apply. —Letters, stating qualifications fully, a) 
poet. addressed to A. B. C., care of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall 
Co., will receive attention. 





EK. CHURTON, BRITISH and FOREIGN 

RARY, begs to inform ae  cobeerneet that he hag 
joined his ee to that of Mr. Boo NT-STREET, 
next the Polytechnic Institution, ot FAMILIES and Book 
SOCIETIES can be gappiie ied on terms more liberal than at a: 
other 5 OnE: LASS COUNTRY SUBSCKIBERS "at 
TWO EAS are entitled to EIGHT VOLUMES at one 
time, including the newest Publications. TOWN SUBSCRIBERS 
from ONE GUINEA upwards. 


E PRESS.—The Eprror of a well-known 

Weekly Newspaper isOPEN TO AN ENGAGEMENT on 
any ‘liberal Journal, in Town or Country. He will happy to 
write Leaders and Reviews, and can furnish the hi —~¥ refer« 
ences with rd to a ‘yeaa and capacity.—Ad < 


regal 
News-rooms, 84, Fleet-stree' 
_, EDITORS, PUBLISHERS, &e. — A 

experience is open to furnish 
Reviews, —— wn my &c. on Scientific and Philosophic Sub- 
jects. Trans eo of Foreign Scientific Works undertaken, and 
yt for the press.—Apply to Ph.D., 69, Williams 
stree effield 


O AUTHORS.—A Publisher is prepared to 




















TREAT, on the most liberal terms, for a TALE, or other 
work of merit, suitable for YOUNG PEOBLE, to be published at 
Christmas next.—C to b to T. J., 92, 
Princes- strbek. Edinburgh. 

Just published, Gratis, 


IDS for BOOK BUYERS and BOOK 
READERS: by means of, which a. ee pee saving wes 
be effected in the p Books. Sent 
free to all orders addressed to But, Hunton & Co, 19, Ho lea 
street. Cavendish-square, London. 


OOKS or MUSIC sent PosTaGE FREE, per 
return of post,to any part of the Kingdom. Remittances b 
Post-office order or stamps. Drewett, Bookseller, 265, Hig) 
street, Borough, near London Bridge. 


EVISION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE.— 
essrs. TRUBNER & CO., the English Agents aie = na 
of the Publications of the American Brate Uwion, will appy 
to forward, gratis, the Reports and Lists of the Poblications 0 of the 
nion, on application being made to them, and furnish every in- 
formation in connexion with this most important scheme. 
Tripner & Co. 12, Paternoster-row, London. 


ADY SYDNEY MORGAN’S PORTRAIT, 
now ready for delivery, from the erigtnal Picture by 8. Gaxe 
BARDELLA. Price, Proofs, 108, 6d.; Prints, 78. 6d, 
Published by Tuos. M‘Lean, x matteo 


O BE LET, Furnished or Unfurnished, 

CAVERSWELL CASTLE, near Cheadle, Staffordshire, 

with Twenty Acres of Land. This a specimen of the reign 

of James the First has been lately restored, and is in every respect 
adapted to a ae establishment. 

















The North Staffordshire 
oauae meet in the neighbourhoud.—For particulars apply to l, 
OAKLEY, 8, Regent-street, London. 


CONCERT or LECTURE ROOM TO BE 
LET, on moderate terms, at Myddelton Hall, Upper-street: 
Islington. Also some — ious and well-lighte “Class or Come 
mittee Rooms. if pely to Mr. Newson, House-agent, 8, Church- 
row, Upper-street. 


M4x4LL's PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
224, REGENT-STREET, corner of Argyll-place. 
PuorossAras of every size and style, uncoloured or highl¥ 
UERREOTYPES, plain or tinted. 


DAG 

STEREOSCOPIC Portraits, sin rin ups. 

Sorin en Ficteer Pee 
TAKEN DAILY. 


“Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent beet bi h art of the daguerre~ 
otype i. they areas — to the general: ay ote f such pictures as & 
teengraving is to a coarse woodcut.” 1853, 
“Sere 
such pictures.” 








pleasing, and far more csounte ’ nna an generality of 
—Times, July 17, 1854, 
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GERMAN and FRENCH BOOKS at GERMAN. and 
FRENCH PRICES. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE’S SCIENTIFIC 
BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 3, JULY, 1855, may be had post 
free for - stamp. 
4, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 


PULAR LECTURES ON SCIENCE.— 
APPARATUS, MODELS, DIAGRAMS, &c. for the Illus- 
tration of Popular Lectures on Chemistry and Physics, manufac- 
tured by Joun J. Grirrin, F.C.S., 119, Bunhill-row, London. 
MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 
LLECTIONS and SPECIMENS of ROCKS, 
FOSSILS, MINERALS, ORES, &c. in the best condition, 
arranged in Scientific Order, and correctly named. 
ROCKS AND FOSSILS. 
The cut ere, of — of -~ size of 9 square inches :— 
20 











150 Specimens.. «£4 0 | 500 Specimens ........ £20 0 0 
300 Specimens.........+ 10 10 0| 700 Specimens . . 38 0 0 
MINERALS. 

Size, 4 square inches, Size, 6 square inches. 

200 Specimens ... .£3 2 ¢ 300 Specimens.. £8 8 
300 Specimens . 6 400 Specimens 00 
1000 Specimens ........ 20 . ° 500 Specimens... 0 
METALLIC ORES, 
Including the Commercial Ores of all the Useful Metals :— 
100 Specimens, 4in.....£4 10 0| 100 Specimens, 9in.....£515 6 


ELEMENTARY COLLECTIONS in MAHOGANY CABINETS, 
containing Draven, Folding-doors, and pasteboard 1 Trays for the 
- a 100 21. 128. 6d.—No. 
150 Specimens, “iu a a 3, ae 0 Specimens, 5l, 58, ize of Speci- 
mens, 2 square inch Minerals the same in price.— 
These and many other Collections of Mineral and ‘Gon ogical Spe- 
cimens may be seen at the Warehouse of the Adve! 
Joun J. Grirrin, F.C.S., Chemist, Minerslosist, “—y Optician, 
119, Bunhill-row, Finsbury. 





ISS M. LINDSAY’S VOCAL COMPO. 
4 NS.—England and England’s Queen (Patrio! 5 
‘he Lord will Provi ide (Sacred Song). sete. —Excels' celsior (Words 
by L Longhllew), 28. 6d. ; Duett or Trio, 33.—S; 28. 
Duett, 32.—The Pilgrim’s Kes! ee i, Duet ( ords by 
nog Fe Psalm of Life, Duett (Words by aaa " 
3 


Post 8vo. cloth, price 68. 

Deis ita IN aH EAST, from the Year 
1 , 185i torico-C: Sketeh_of 
ampaigns on te de vA — a on With's a 

= at the p paign. 


‘Goitingenetes of of the next next aa. 








tion by the 29th inst. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—ADVER- 

TISEMENTS intended for insertion in the October Number 
(No. XVI. New Series), should be sent to the Publisher not later 
than the 25th inst.; BILLS and PROSPECTUSES by the 27th. 
Office, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


zo BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
will be published OCTOBER 1.— ADVERT ISE- 
MENTS’ ay BILLS should be sent to the Publishers = the 22nd 


inst. 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


DINBURGH PHILOSOPHICAL JOUR- 
NAL.—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion in the 
OCTOBER Number must reach the Publishers by the 24th of this 


month. 
Edinburgh: A. & C, Black. 


OUNTRY BOOKSELLERS and DEALERS 

in PERLODICALS are respectfully ——— that they can 

4 Lay 4 : th all beg WEEKLY PERIODICALS, News- 

Monthly \ agazines. pifecellanoons Books, & Stat tionery, &c., 

on PA DVANTAGEO 8S TERMS, by addressing M. Warsurc, 
and Publisher, TBs Fleet-street. 




















CONOMICAL ACHROMATIC MICRO- 

SCOP ES.—A good and useful Achromatic Microscope, on a 

new Construction, firmly mounted on a tripod pana. body in- 
clinable to any angle, fine owe tl ad 

object-glasses (quarter and inch), eye-pieces, ed mser, dia- 

hragm plate pa tT object Sa packed 
hh a mahogany cabinet case, price 41. 108, 

a by A. Apragam & 0o., ‘Opticians, 20, Lord-street, 

iverpoo! 


TB ATEGY—HIGHER and ELEMENTARY 
ACTICS—SIEGE and DEFENCE—CRITICAL MILI- 
TARY HISTORY.—Lectures and Instructions in all Branches 
# pitty Science, by an experienced Field Officer.—Apply to 
» Dulau’s Library, Soho-square. 


HEMISTRY AND ASSAYING.—Mr. C. 
TOOKEY, F.C.S., formerly Assistant in the Royal College 
of Chemistry, who has had ae _cuperience in general 
analysis, hi Minerals, 
&c.,and the Assay of Iron, Copper, Silver, Tread and. pe Ores.— 
The Chemical value of Guano, Nitre, Alkalies, and other Coum- 
mercial Products carefully determined. —Apply at 3, Mylne-street, 
Claremont-square, Pentonville. 


10 PUBLIC MUSEUMS and SCIENTIFIC 

Le gy tag Ope 9 age SHELLS.—R. DAMON, of 
Werpest. D eet the extending taste for the study of 
the Natural wae of | the British Islands, supplies collections 
of BRITISH a FINE —— NS, CORRECTLY NAMED, 100 
Species for ~ = 121, 128. se El ‘y Col- 




















bye CIRCULATIN G LIBEABY era 
tt. Income oe 4001, per annum.—Mr. PETER BROA 

is instructed to POSE OF, by Private Contract, the LE 

of first-rate Tats oon in the City of London, with or without my 

Goodwill, Fixtures and Stock of an old-establis meern in the 

above Trade.—Cards and oo at Mr. Peter Broan’s Auction 

and Valuation Offices, 28, Poultr. 


STATIONERS, BINDERS, and Others,— 
A vel ¥ of 2501. to oct, per ame m.—TO BE DISPOSED 
OF, the T RADE. st a STATIO ER and ‘BINDER, carried on by 
the’ present owners for twenty years, and can be confidently re- 
commended to persons with from 200/. to 300—Apply to Mr. 
Pace, Auctioneer and Valuer, 8, Coleman-street. 


BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 

DEALERS in BERLIN WOOLS. —Mr. PAGE HAS IN- 

pd y Ly PL) to DISPOSE of the TRADE of a BOOKSELLER 

— STATIONER, in a highly genteel nei mnenenees, a few miles 

e returns are good, and the trade has been esta- 

blished about forty years. The house is convenient, and shop well 

fitted: -up. vent be entered upon for Seay to Mr. Pacer, 
Valuer, 8, Coleman-street. 








and 





oO ‘STATIONERS, LIBRARIANS, and 


38.— B n-street 5 Author of oe Mi s 
Te 3 Robert Cocks & Co. New Burlingto' uthor o! Memoirs ofthe War, ot] Independence in ein Hungary, &e. 
UARTERLY REVIEW, No 194.— Lately published, feap. 8vo. price 48. 6d. 
N he forthcoming Number must COURSE of PRA 
be forwarded toe Publisher by the rth and BLS for inser Swng 


arranged. for the Use of Medical Students. By W. ODLING, 

1.B. F.C. Professor of Practi and atural 

Phillossphe at Gey Hospital Tae ew ss 
London : Samuel Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 


Second Edition, just published, 12mo, gilt edges, 
ULES for the PRESERVATION of SIGHT. 
ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S., 8 ti tral 
A — Hos; ital, &ec. Sent owl gue oss on reset at of 


= orne & Thornthwaite, O 
and 193, Sugetenioeth a a. 


Now ready, imperial 18mo. cloth, price 3. 6d. 


IALOGUES on NIVERSAL 
RESTITUTION, 

“ Whether oe restoration of man in a future state will be com- 
plete or partial; whether the revealed doctrine of retribution is 
pee that all men will be divided into two grees classes, or more 
particularly that every one will be judged according to his works ; 











whether ete: fe means merely ife of which there is no end, or 
not; are oy the questions wae i) a made to 
examine wi! candour and re 
“Tondon: William Freoman.t 69, Fleet-street. 
At all the Libraries, 52, 
L Y M P VU 


O “There are brave thoughts and noble words * it, A trath- 
ful man tells us his thoughts of man and of life.”—7' he Presa” 
“We welcome in the Author of ‘Olympus’ a pons thinker—a 
man who und ds the true meaning of the old Saxon word 
think, and who elaborates his thoughts and vivifies them till they 
actually become things.”"—New 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
MORTON’S NEW FARMER’S ALMANAC. 
Early in November will be published, 
NEW FARMER’S ALMANAC, 
By putt One gory 


y J OR’ ‘ON, 
Editor of the ‘ Rricuitural ay af the * Cyclopedia of 





Agriculture,’ 
Alces’ with the usual contents of an Almanac, it will include :— 
Month a for the operations of the Farm and Garden. 


Notices of t e past year’s Agricultural novelties and progress. 
Index to $F Agricultural Literature. Facts, —— as data 
n Agricultural Estimates and Calculations. Comm: 
Farm Stock. Instructions and Receipts - Household ken, 
pad, and Deity & Management. Guide to the Fairs and Markets. 
] Meetings, and Office-bearers, of the kahamcanl Societies and 
Farmers’ Clubs. The object throughout will be, by good arrange- 
ment and close packing, to furnish as much Agricultural informa- 
of practi mavteines ca can be issued by the printer and 

the pub en for One Shill 

Blackie & Son, Warwick: square, City, London; and Glasgow ; 
and Edinburgh. 














OTHERS.—At the West End. —TO BE DISPOSED OF, the 
TRADE of a STATIONER, with an excellent Public Library. 
The concern has been established ansize years, and is — padapsed 
as an auxiliary for a person engaged d a, the day. About 1801, 
required.—Apply to Mr. Pacer, A &e., 8, -stre 








lection of 50 Species “100 pethk, + 158. Specimens sent by 
Tae Improved Dredges for Collecting | Shells, epee tes, &c. Neat 
anes ior. British Shells. List of British Shells, — FOREIGN 
: Collections, illustrating 100 genera of recent shells, 308 
Sit x MP jon 500, 1,000, 2,000 Species, equally reasonable. Labels for 
recent pe shells, 


LS.—Saurian Remains, Pentacrinite, Ophiura, Fish, 
Bhells, ie characteristic of the Blue Lias and other Oolitic strata. 
Elementary Collections of Fossils to assist in the study of Geology, 
il and upwards. Labels for Fossil Shells, 


ONCHOLOGY.—SOWERBY’S THESAU- 
RUS CONCHYLIORUM; or, ares and Descriptions of 
Recent Shells, in Mono; raphs.” Part 16, contening the genus 
CeriTHIvM, price 25s. coloured, completes the second volume.— 
Subscribers and others are advised woes up their sets immedi- 
ate’ y, as the remainders will shortl; 17 be made up into sets. Com- 
plete volumes may be obtained for Public Libraries and Members 
Scientific Societies on advantageous terms, by private letter 
addressed to G. B. Sowersy, 70, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


10 NOBLEMEN and OTHERS, ADMIRERS 
of the FINE ARTS.—PAINTINGS by the Old Masters, 
including Murillo, eg ten &c,, to be sold or exchanged for Rail- 
way, ae or other Stock.—Apply to H. J. M., care o! 
Manuel, 47, Old Broad-street, London. 


ERR GOTZENBERG, who has executed 

several GREAT FRESCO WORKS for different German 

ts,and who has educated many young Painters, will 

U oY LS. His Cartoons and Sketches are in his Studio at 

No. 44, BERNERS-STREET. He requests inspection of them by 

Persons intending to Soecme Churches or Private Houses. See 
Art-Journal for Sept., p. 266. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—Sounpay, 
Sapte tember 23rd,an EXCURSION TRAIN to BATH and 
BRISTOL will leave Paddington at 7°45 a.M., and will return the 
same Evening from Bristol at 6:30, and Bath at 7°0 o'clock. 
nt ARES: 5: Bae, o 98, and 5¢., and Bristol, 10s, and é 68. No Luggage 
ower 


R. WILSON’S WATER-CURE ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, GREAT MALVERN, contains every re- 
quisite for 70 Invalids, and was built by him 7 ressly for his 
‘atients. It has now appended to it, under Dr. Stummes and a 
Professor from Berlin, the SWEDIS MOVEMEN T CURE, or 
new System of Medical Gymnastics, the success of which in the 
treatment of muny chronic diseases is universally recognized on 
the Continent. may be used alone, or in conjunction with the 
Water-cure, to which it is a valuable adjunct.—For a Prospectus 
apply to Dr. Wilson. 


NEW WORK BY DR. WILSON, OF MALVERN. 
Second Edition, royal 8vo. 800 pages, 78. 6d., J. Churchill, London, 
IHE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of the 
WATER-CURE and HOUSEHOLD MEDICAL SERVICE. 


wore Remestiy ommend. ¥ work to all AR = a trust- 
uid 
hints on diet, &c. &.”—Ezami ‘ nameghners 








eo 
+ 


























“ A remarkable work, full 0 of "philosophical suggestions. A book 
. as 


that will live.”"—Sir E. Bulwer 


ONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE of 
FREEHOLD, COPYHOLD and LEASEHOLD PRO- 
PERTY, REVERSIONS, ANNUITIES, and other SECU- 
RITIES—Apply to Mr. Pace, Auctioneer, Estate Agent and 
Valuer, 8, Coleman-street, City. 


EONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT- Kow, BOSTON, U.S. 

The Subscribers respectsally solicit Consignments for Public 
Sale in . for the Exhibition and Sale of which C4 
have unequalled facilities, and will return prompt accountof Sales 
—Refe: Train & Co. 5, India-buildings, Liverpoo! 


LEONARD & CO., Boston, U.S. 


MPORTANT NOTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD 

& CO., AROSIONSERS and GENERAL COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 53 , Tremont-street, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES pet Fo solicit CONSIGNMENTS of 

gravings, Paintings, and Objects of Art and Virti generally. 

pay especial attention to the sale ofsuch Consignments,an insure 

or their English friends good prices, liberal advances (when de- 








sired), and prompt returns, in allcases. References—Hon. 
Campbell, nited States Consul, London; Hon. Jefferson Davis, 
Secreta 


-at-War; Hon. James Campbell, Postmaster-General ; 
Hon. Robert M'Clelland. Secretary of the Interior; Hon. 
M. Brodhead, Comptroller United States Treasury ; ; Washington, 
D. C. United States. 


J.A. BRODHEAD & CO., Boston, United States, 


Just published, 
AGAR and ISHMAEL; and other Porms, 
By J. M. L., Author of ‘ Sandgate,’ * Ellen Vane,’ &. 
London: Hope & Co. 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


Carriage free, on remittance of a Post-office order, 

E LONDON POOR. A History of the 

People, from their own lips; giving = literal Description of 
their Labour, Earnings, Trials, and Sufferings, in their own “ un- 
varnished” and pourtrayi ing the con ition of their Homes 
and Families, from Personal Communication with the piividaals 
at their Dwellings. Edited by HEN ai MAYHEW. Ilhus- 
trations from special parronsaee, a Beard. 2 5 Ay: or 
with section rejating to hose W Not Work,’ 21s. 
rge N. ewbold, ae, ‘Strand, London. 
N.B.—A aM. Zi sets in nine different forms on application. 














10d. only, post free for stamps, 


ARONETAGE and KNIGHTAGE for 1855, 
corrected to J wy! last. Compiled by EDW. WALFORD, 
1.A.—Geo. Newbold, Office of London Labour and the London 
Poor, 310, Strand. N.B. The Trade supplied on proportionate 
rm 





UBLISHING OFFICE in the STRAND.— 

The Advertiser is willing to undertake the PUBLICATION 

of any respectable NEWSPAPER or other PERIODICAL, giving 
ersonal attention thereto, on very moderate terms.— Address 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
1. 
A NEW WORK, 8vo. cloth, price 38. 6d. 


THE LAW of NATURE and NATIONS, 


as affected by Divine Law. By LEONE LEVI, Esq., Lecturer 
on Commercial Law at King’s college, London. 


2. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo.cloth, price 12s. 

THE MEMOIRS of JOSEPH JOHN 
GURNEY. By J. B. BRAITHWAITE. 

3. 
Post 8yo. cloth, price 6s, 6d. 

THE REIGN of TERROR; or, The 
Diary of a Volunteer of the Year 2 of the. French fpeuttie. 
Translated from the French by SAMUEL CORLAND, 

4. 
Dedicated by Special Permission to the Queen. 
Post 8vo. cloth, price 108. 6d. 

ANNE of BRITTANY, Twice Queen of 

FRANCE. By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 
5. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s, 


THE WEST INDIES, before and since 


SLAVE EMANCIPATION, Founded on Notes and Obser- 
vations collected during a Three Years’ Residence. By JOUN 
DAVY, M.D. F.R.S. &. 
6. 


Post Syo. cloth, price 6, 6d. 


CURIOSITIES of LONDON LIFE; 
or, Phos, ae hyeological and Social, of the Great Metropolis. 
By ©. M. 
7. 


Post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 

THE WORKING MAN’S WAY IN 
THE WORLD; or, the Autobiography of a Journeyman 
Printer. . 

Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


THE PASTOR'S WIFE: a Mewnorr of 


MRS. SHERMAN, of Surrey Chapel, By HER HUSBAND. 
Tenth Thousand. 


BOOKS and PERIODICALS to any amount 
above Half-a-Crown sent free by post, or otherwise, at Published 
— on peoeipe 6 of value in postage stamps, or "by Post-oftice 














. D., 8, Albert-terrace, Notting-hill. 





London: W. & F. G. CASH, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 
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Price 3d. each, or 58. for 25 copies oe Sietveliien eens Costere This day, 2 vols. with Illustrations and Map, 21s. LG Just published, oe 6d. h = 
Tenantry, delivered anywhere in London, on & Post-otfice order ANDS of the SLAVE and the FREE; or O A; or, Russia in the Tenth Century. 
> ’ > 
pray le hed 7-7 he Aa. ae Fe ee en ee Travels in Cuba, the United States, and Canada. By Captain "An Historical Poem in Ten Books. 
In consequence g the new postal arrangements, parties in the | the Honourable HENRY A. MURRAY, KN. Hamilton, Adams & Co. 33, Paternoster-row ; James Nisbet & 
country who desire it can have two gooles sent by post for one London: John W. Parker & Soh, West Strand. Co. Berners-street. . 
" r, in addition to the 
errr . DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO RT. HON, SIR B. HALL. Just published, crown vo. 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
’ ’ TDA In a few dass, . CENTURY of. ACROSTICS on the most 
7" eer ors os ted Pan OF HE METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGE. Eminent Names in Literature, —- and Art, down to 
By Sir JOSEPH PAXTON, M.P. th lewdine * Provisl ro > oy pate heey ng “eo wa HH pr oy a Sten ti Marshall & C A 
ir 5 a, ne iD; rovisions 0 ct, copious nd ex, ris ohn Lavars. zondon : Sim in, arsha. 0. 
Reprinted peed the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Above 97 000 have EMS J-8C OTT, Esq. ,of the Middle Temple. PaasiateedLiaw. . P 
already been sold. pod he night & Co. 90, Fleet-street. RAILWAY READING. 
misiaiian ous ain iiaanaia Complete in 2 vols, This day, price 3s. boards ; 4s. cloth gilt, 
N o NTENTS:— Ss. = E A ‘ 
African Lilies Gentianella | Planting PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S go es + ee 
Aaa nus oon. OO a HEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 
pe Gra fting > otatoes With numerous Engravings on Wood, price 11s. 6d. . z : - “ 
‘Apples Grapes | Privet “ Mr. Johnston’s book is a book for the people. There is hardly This day, price 3s. 6d. cloth, with numerous Engravings, 
Aorioct | Green fly pruning a fact or a principle that it would not be for the benefit of the EOLOGICAL FACTS; or, the Crust of the 
i. 8 | Heartsease Sropagate by cut- | Tichest as well as the poorest to know.”—Athenaum. eisths Wiles ii ae Gace a ceca, 
jeans | Herbs : | tings : William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 7 By the Rev WG BARRETT. 
ae Motels Peren- | Eyracanthe " SUPPLEMENT TO ALL EXISTING DICTIONARIES. Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 95, Paternoster-row. we 
Black Fly Heliotrope | Ranunculus Third Edition, just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. reduced to 218. 6d. each, post free, 2nd Edition, fur 
Books, sist of, for Cot-| Hollyhocks Raspberries ICTIONARY of ARCHAIC and PROVIN- ARD WORDS MADE EASY. Rules for 
tae lemereomsie | ey CIAL WORDS, OBSOLETE PHRASES, PROVERBS, Pronouncing English, with Instructions in the Pronun- sey 
Sora: hog — ie is) ocket; and ANCIENT CU st ; containing Explanations of more iation of Foreign Names. ° 
Borecole “ni eee egg than 50,000 Words, many of which have never appeared even in | © orelg! “ ph 
Lene edgings ty aed Rustic aaa scattered Glossaries, and illustrated mostly by original authorities;| BLUNDERSin BEHAVIOUR CORRECTED. “ 
Brussels emyowate | ndian Cress ins enering the Were TURIENeRAADIS to all students of carly “ Everybody, learned or unlearned, should purchase these little as 
Bulbs lik Kidney Beans a By JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL, F.R.S ge ny yy ag London; and every a 
Cabbage | Lavender Sax T. & W. Boone, Publishers, 20, New Bond-street, L ondon. Bookseller and Newsvender. 2 SOl 
o u Layering |Searlet * Runner ay F 8 0 . P ll. 11s. 6d. " . P 
Gal Co ae iphons See - prgpeceosioae: wk Second Edition of egg ‘ B ‘curs Laws EBLASIN ¢ So nunsaie of 
i n aeptos 0 Seeds + + + 7. y. Z q 
Campanulas Lettuce Sea Daisy or Thrift GEN ERAL OUTLINE of the ANIMAL 7 ° re 
Carnaiiona |Lobelias _ Seakale . KINGDOM, and Manual of Comparative Anatomy. HE LAWS RELATING to BURIALS in ral 
arrots — Pride Select Flowers THOMAS RY MER JONES, F.R.S. Professor of Comparative ENGLAND — WALES. With Formsand Practical In- 
Cauliflowers ychnis, Double Select Vegetable Anatomy in King’s College, Sales: late Fullerian Professor of | structions. By we sa of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
Yeler, Marigo old and Fruit Physiology to = Royal Institution of Great Britain, &c. &c. at-Law ; of the Burial Act 
+ way ‘i enoramn § uss ohn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. Wm. Maxwell, “3 aiell-yard, Lincoln's Inv. 
hina Asters anures Snowdrops 
China Roses Marvel of Peru I Sou S - Re 
Chrysanthemums, | Mesembryauthe- {Spinach COMPLETE COURSE OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. . 
Chives | Mignonette | al lcci On the Ist of October, Part I. price 1s., and Vol. I. (MECHANICS complete), price 5s. cloth lettered, of 
Clematis | Mushroom Stocks 
Collinsias \3 | Mustard Strawberries 
‘oleworts Narcissus Summer Savory 4 
Gress Bommephilea | Sweet Viens : . 
Yreepers nothera bifrons fhorn Hedge: 
Crocus Onions hyme By DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L. 
Crown Imperials Ponies Tigridia Pavonia . fi “a P . 
Cc meamnbers —_ 1E — ip creneplenting Formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in University College, London. 
t =| ar e. ° 2 cas ‘ 
ye Windows" | < nches — A New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, with several hundred additional Dlustrations. | . 
Cc ip Ss 
Soe ee ~ sal yorips le Cookery To appear in 18 Monthly Parts, at 1s., and in 4 Volumes (one every two months), 5s. each, cloth lettered. Being a “iy 
Daisies Ibe P eas Venus’s Looking- Series of Treatises composed in a popular and generally intelligible style, independently of the language and symbols of cu 
Exhibitions, pre- |Perenuials Verbenas neesaeemaeen P 
t . > e: 8 robe ; 
prering articles for | ioe rsian Lris Vines MECHANICS eae eco eee ooo One Volume. 
-— Seammaaamaaeed | Tein Macks HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, and HEAT... One Volume. 
¥ Cc | Pig V o C TaN ‘ 
| ‘an > moma Bom yulows OPTICS and ACOUSTICS se a Sis One Volume. 
Illustrated with several Woodcuts. ELECTRICITY ... ne ee sxe ... One Volume. 
Pong ose J. Matthews, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent- *,* A Prospectus and Specimen may be had on application. 
London: Watton & Maserty, Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 
ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
In cr. 8vo. 48. 6d. bd. with 220 Diagrams engraved for the Work, | Just published, fceap. 4to. 300 pp. in an unique, rich, and appropriate i ope 21. 2s., oe > ph highest 
JCLID’ MENTS F AN style of art, illustrated by original designs engraved on Wood, and enriched with ornamental head and tail pieces in 
VCLID Ss BUEME) NTs OF me Aue gold and colours, each page surrounded by characteristic borders in Polychromotypy, from MSS. in the Library of 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted the East India House and in the British Museum, 
for the Use of ee or for Self-instruction. r z 
y W. D, COOLEY, A.B 
Author of the* Hits of Maritime and Inland Dis scovery,’ 9 
* The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 
“*Thisis the best edition of the Elements which has yetappeared. Tt 
By the occasional use of algebraic symbols for words,the author Or THE LOST RIN G. 
a ebay as ae peu aye the epee The few remarks ? 
on Geometrical Analysis in the Appendix are of great value; and 7 £ ry 4 Calidasa’: 
the Supplementary Propositions will be found useful both to A Free Translation, in Prose and Verse, of Kalidasa’s Drama. 
pupils and teachers,”—Athenceum. By MONIER WILLIAMS, M.A 
B ) AA. 
por oon with the ‘ Elements,’ price 38, 6d. Professor of Sanskrit at Haileybury College ; formerly Boden Scholar in the University of Oxford. 

Y’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- - g 1 nd the fruits of its decline ? i 
bein pgp A Ser eg ska pa be ED 3 or fEsoniement ey Fpelia : pe and ‘aul byw hie eye yh coer y enraptured, feasted, fed ? “ = 
useel Penthersand privataGeatene Upearasof isp Proptetions Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself in one sole name combine ? 0 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it I name thee, O Sakoontala! and all at once is said.” —GorTHE, 
by new Diagrams. ‘No composition of Kalidasa displays more the richness of his poetical genius, the exuberance of his imagination, 

In feap. 8vo. price 1s, 6d. the warmth and play of his fancy, his profound knowledge of the human heart, Ee of its — i 
’ . T ry refined and tender emotions, his familiarity with the w orkings and counter-workings of its conflicting feelings,—in short, 
COOLEY’ 6 FIGURES, of EUCLID; i being the more entitles him to rank as ‘ the Shakspeare of India.’ ” L 
tions printed separately ton Uae inthe Ones, room. Extract from the Preface to the Edition of the Text published in 1853. B 
Sean S Oe Ane eee Hertford: printed and published by SrepHEN AvstIN, Bookseller to the East India College, B 
LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW Haileybury; and may be obtained of Messrs. Lonaman & Co. Paternoster-row, London; and of Mr. J. MADDEN, 8, Leaden- ; 
oe ag mye oy Definite Bae of Transistivg, Zith ap hall-street, London. F 
ngl ish Version of the same: in Nine Parts. By z 
HEINFETTER, Author of * Rules for ascertaining the Sense 
conveyed in Ancient Greck Manuscripts, . PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS AND CHEMICALS. rT 
Picco ig Co. 48, Paternoster-row; and J. Bumpus,158, Oxford. PPR 
street. 
«SUMPTION CIMPORTANT pisco,| Bann & Lonc’s IODIZED COLLODION. This valuable /, 
VERIES relative to CONSUMPTION. Its C N preparation for sensitiveness and uniformity of action is unsurpassed.—The COLLODION and IODIZING SOLUTION can be ob- , 
73 8 Cause, Nature, | tained separate, in which state they will keep for an indefinite period, and can be exported to any climate. 
— Nee ae ith if er of sre Rigen tes Gunulating and mistaken NITRATE OF SILVER BATH, for B &L Collodi dy f diat ; 
‘or it. 1 vo A popul t ‘or BLAND onG’s Collodion, ready for immediate use. 
stract of this w rok is po postage free on receipt of pu > : V h d t 
ee ee the inte to be wormed, bas Qcias teaioat® VARNISH, for protecting Colodion Pictures, This cnetenoete P 
sa ‘o be warmed, but dries instantly, leaving a perfectly 0 I 
Just published, New on Cheaper Edition, price 1s.; 0 or by ‘ni POS ve TONING BATH, for giving rich tones to Positive Photographs, printed on either plain or ( 
ost for 13 stamps, umenized Papers 
[us SCIENCE of LIFE; or, How t Live Buayp & Loye’s SILICA SOAP. A powerful detersive agent for the speedy removal of Photographic stains. t 
nd What to Live for: with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY, on Glass and Paper. A Manual, containing simple Directions for the V 
pe ih, longevity, and soemsher, with juseruchions or, securing eens aoe of Portraits and Views by the agency of Light ; ; including the Collodion, Albumen, Calotype, Waxed-Paper, and Positive- 
through, thejudiciguscbscrranceot a well regulated epurse uf life, aper Processes. By CHARLES A. LONG. 1s.; per post, 1s. ; 
—London: Sherwood & C Paternoster- y. y " 7 ive 
row; Hannay, 63, Oxford-strect :* Mant, 2 "Oerahilty Terns, BLAND & LONG, Philosophical and Photographical Instrument Makers, and Operative Chenusts, 
19, Leicester-square; and all Booksellers. 153, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 
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THE ATHENAUM 








Every SATURDAY, Foolscap Quarto, price 4d., or Stamped 5d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES : 


A MEDIUM OF INTER-COMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN, 
ARTISTS, ANTIQUARIES, GENEALOGISTS, 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, &c. 





NOTES AND QUERIES will, it is believed, be found to bring before the general reader every 
week avast amount of curious and interesting information. It was established for the purpose of 
furnishing to all lovers of Literature a CoMMONPLACE-BOooK, in which they might, on the one hand, 
record for their own use and the use of others those minute facts—those elucidations of a doubtful 
phrase or disputed passage—those illustrations of an obsolete custom—those scattered biographical 
anecdotes or unrecorded dates—which all who read occasionally stumble upon ;—and, on the other, of 
supplying a medium through which they might address those Queries, by which the best informed are 
sometimes arrested in the midst of their labours, in the hope of receiving solutions of them from some 
of their brethren. The success which has attended this endeavour to supply a want long felt by lite- 
rary men, is rendered manifest by the necessity of permanently enlarging the Paper from 16 to 24 pages. 





*.* For opinions of The Quarterly Review, Atheneum, Examiner, Literary Gazette, Spectator, Dublin 
Review, &e., as to the utility, &c. of NoTES AND QUERIES, see Prospectus, 





A Specimen Number sent on receipt of five postage stamps. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


is also issued in‘Monthly Parts, for the convenience of those who may either have a difficulty in pro. 
curing the unstamped Weekly Numbers, or may prefer receiving it monthly. Each Part contains 
Papers by some of our most distinguished writers. Those already issued contain Articles by 


Rey. A. Gatty. George Ormerod, Esq. 
Henry Hallam, Esq. J. R. Planché, Esq 

J. O. Halliwell, Esq. : E.F. Rimbault, Esq. 

E. Hawkins, Esq. Rey. Dr. Rock. 

Rev. J. Hunter. 8. W. Singer, Esq. 

Samuel Hickson, Esq. E. Smirke, Esq. 

Douglas Jerrold, Esq. George Stephens, Esq. 
Rev. Dr. Kennedy. H. E. Strickland, Esq. 

R. J. King, Esq. Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Rev. L. B. Larking. W. J. Thoms, Esq. 

Marc Antony Lower, Esq. B. Thorpe, Esq. 

W. B. MacCabe, Esq. Rev. J. H. Todd, D.D. 
Rev. S. R. Maitland, D.D. Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart. 
Sir I’. Madden. T. H. Turner, Esq. 

J. H. Markland, Esq. Rev. Henry Walter. 

J. E. B. Mayor, Esq. Albert Way, Esq. 

Lord Monson. Benjamin B, Wiffen, Esq. 
R. Monckton Milnes, Esq. M.P. W Yarrell, Esq. &c. &c. 


Lord Braybrooke. 
John Britton, Esq. 
John Bruce, Esq. 

J. Burtt, Esq. 

W.D. Christie, Esq. 
J. P. Collier, Esq. 

W. D. Cooper, Esq. 
Bolton Corney, Esq. 
Pp. Cunningham, Esq. 
Rev. T. Corser. 

Dr. Dalton. 

Professor De Morgan. 
Dr. Diamond, 
Hepworth Dixon, Esq. 
Sir Fortunatus Dwarris. 
Sir Henry Ellis. 

C. Forbes, Esq. 

E. Foss, Esq. 











NOTES AND QUERIES 


is also published in Half-Yearly Volumes, each with very copious Index, price 103. 6d. cloth boards, 
Of these, Nine have been published ; and a few Complete Sets, price 41. 14s. 6d., may still be had. 


The following List of Subjects treated upon will show that these volumes are not merely of tempo- 
rary interest, but of lasting value for reference :— 


Glossarial Notes. 

Notes on Hallam, Macaulay, &e. 
Genealogy and Heraldry. 
Miscellaneous Antiquities. 
Ecclesiastical History. 


Literary History. 

Bibliography. 

Biographical Illustrations. 
Popular Manners and Customs. 
Origin of Proverbial Sayings. 


Ballads and Old Poetry. 

Remarkable Events in English,Scotch, 
and Irish History. 

Anglo-Saxon Literature. 

Fine Arts. 


Folk-Lore. Writings of English and Continental | Natural History. 
Illustrations of Shakspeare. Reformers. Photography, especially in its Relation 
Illustrations of Chaucer and Early | History of London and its Neighbour- to Archxology. 

English Literature. hood. &e. &ce. 


‘* As a mass of curious, out-of-the-way information upon almost every matter that may be supposed 
to be of interest to educated minds, a volume of NoTES AND QUERIES is of itself a curiosity, and 
quite an out-of-the-way treasure. Wholly apart from its very great value as an aid to the lite 
labourer who works upon unhacknied material,—a point so well recognized that it need not be ars | 
—we would suggest that the reader for amusement scarcely could take up a miscellany that contains 
more anecdote and quaint accounts of odd things new to his mind, than a volume of NoTEs anp 
QueERIEgS......It may lead to the formation of some notion on the point if we state that the Index to 
this fifth volume contains not many less than three thousand five hundred references to subjects upon 
which there is information given in its pages.” Examiner. 





GEORGE BELL, No. 186, FLEET-STREET, 
And by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen, 


ONEY, MORALS, and PROGRESS: A 
Letter to the Right Hon. Lord John Russell. 
By ANGLO-AMERICANA. 
This day, price 1s. 6d. oe free. 
London: Low, Son & Co, English and American Booksellers 
and Publishers, 47, Ludgate-hill. 


Now ready, Fifth Edition, revised, 
(BEEK EXTRACTS, chiefly from the Attic 


riters ; with a copious Vocabulary and Analytical Index, 
For the Use of the Edinburgh Academy. amo. 3 "6. bound. 
Bed AY Text ey cows revised with the utmost care; 4 

el © the original has been appended to every extract; an 
the Vocabulary has been accented throughout. < i 


Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 








Just published, 12mo. price 4s. 6d. bound, 
KEY to TROTTER’S COMPLETE SYS- 


TEM of ARITHMETIC; containing Solutions at full 
length of all the Questions in that Work. 4 . = 


Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


ROUILLON’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
NEW EDITION. 

RAMMATICAL INSTITUTES of the 

a FRENCH LANGUAGE, 1th Edition, 12mo, 5s. half 


The TOURISTS FRENCH COMPANION ; 
or, Familiar Conversations on every Topic that can be useful to 
the Continental Traveller, or French Student in general. 1dth 
Edition, 18mo. 4s, 6d. half-bound. 

London: Longman & Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; Hamilton 
& Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Norwich, Charles Muskett; and all 
Booksellers. 








THE SATURDAY REVIEW, 
On Saturday, Noy. 3, 1855, will be published, the First Number 


of the 
QGATURDAY REVIEW of POLITICS, LITE- 
RATURE, SCIENCE, and ART. 

This Publication will consist exclusively of original matter, or 
of news embodied in original comments; and it will thus be dis- 
tinguished from all existing periodicals in several important 
respects. It will differ from the weekly newspapers in the exclu- 
sion of merely borrowed news, and from the purely literary jour- 
nals in the admission of political di i It is intended that 
it shall address itself to the principal topics in the Political, 
Social, and Literary World, which will be impartially handled by 
competent writers, with that liberality and independence which 
educated and reflecting minds demand from those who assume to 
guide and represent public opinion. sme 

The publication of the Saturpay Review is intrusted to Messrs. 
John W. Parker & Son, West Strand, to whom all communica- 
tions may be addressed. 


CIVIL SERVICE MANUALS, 


BY DR. HUMPHREYS. 








12mo. cloth, 38. 6d. 
MANUAL of CIVIL LAW, 


for the Use of Candidates for the Civil Service; with an 
Introductory Chapter, a Glossary, and an Essay on the Influence 
of the Civil Law upon Modern Legislation. 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. F.R.C.P. &c., 
Head Master of the Cheltenham Grammar School. 


London: Longman & Co. 


Also, uniform with the above, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
A MANUAL 


OF 


POLITICAL SCIENCE, 


In which all the leading subjects of Political Economy are dis- - 
cussed in a manner adapted to the Instruction of Young Persons. 
By E. KR. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. &c. 
London: Longman & Co, 


*x* Both these Works have been adopted as Class-books in seve- 
ral of the Public Schools, and more especially in the Colleges con- 
nected with the Hon. Eust India Company's Service. 


Also, just published, uniform with the above Manuals, 3a, 6d, 
A MANUAL 
oF 
LATIN AND GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION, 
Chiefly designed to Illustrate the leading Idioms of the Classical 
Languages, 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D 
Oxford and London: J. H. Parker & Son. 


N.B.—A Key to this Work can be obtained by Teachers only, by 
direct application to the Author, price 73. 6d. ; or free by post, 8s, 


Also, by the same Author, 
12mo. cloth, 53. 6d. 


EXERCITATIONES IAMBICE ; 
oR, 
ORIGINAL EXERCISES IN IAMBIC VERSE. 
With Paraphrases on a graduated plan, and copious Notes and 
Illustrations. 


Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 
This Work is used as a Class-book at Eton, Harrow, and other 
Public Schools. alee 
Also, forming a Key to the above, 
8vo. handsomely bound, price 12s, 6d. 
LYRA HELLENICA; 
oR, 
TRANSLATIONS of the PASSAGES in the former Work into 
GREEK IAMBICs. 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 





This Work can be obtained by Teachers only by direct application 
to the Author, w - 
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New BvRLINGTON-sTREET, Sept. 15. 


LIST OF NEW WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


MR. BENTLEY. 


—_ 


1. 
CROSS PURPOSES. 


SINCLAIR, Author of ‘ Beatrice, 
ments, &c. 3 vols. (On the 23th inst.) 


By CATHERINE 
“Modern Accomplish- 


II. 
A NEW EDITION, with a New Preface, of Dr. DORAN’S 
LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND 
of the HOUSE of HANOVER. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 
2le. 


III. 


PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY, for the Use of Eton, Winchester, 
Harrow, and Rugby Schools, and King’s College, London. By 
C. D. YONGE, Author of ‘The English-Greek Lexicon.’ Post 
Syo. 98. 6d, 

“It is the best—we were going to say, the only al useful— 

English-Latin Dictionary we ever met with.”—Spectato 


IV. 


rel aa YE 

The PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 
of the POET GRAY. Now first published, from the Original 
MSS. Edited by the Rev. J. MITFORD, Author of ‘The 
Life of Gray.’ New Edition, with upwards of 60 pages of 
additional matter, 158. 


Vv. 


ASPEN COURT. By Mr. Surriry 
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Joan of Arc: her Mission and her Martyrdom 
—[Jeanne Darc, §c.]. By M. A. Renzi. 
Paris, Garniers. 

Historical Doubt—[Doute Historique]. By O. 
Delepierre. Privately Printed. 

One of the best-remembered monuments in 

France is the statue of Joan of Arc in the 

market-place at Rouen. No Englishman, we 

suppose, has ever stayed for an hour in that 
picturesque and pleasant city without spending 
some few minutes before that mailed and serene 
figure: witness of noble heroism and frantic 
superstition. Another monument, still more 
imposing, has within a year been erected in the 
same gracious name at Orleans. Are these 
memorials of a myth? Is it possible, in spite of 
witnesses in bronze and marble, that there never 
was a Joan of Arc? Can we suppose that Joan, 
the fervid and successful peasant girl, is a mere 
dream of the Gallic imagination, accepted by 
Europe and ratified by story? Shakspeare, it 
is true, has sung of her; and so has Voltaire, 
and Schiller, and Southey. But does this poetic 
celebration make her real? Does it not rather 
tend to impeach her claim of reality? What if 
she prove, on close investigation, to be a mere 

‘‘being of the mind,” immortal, yet not his- 

torical,—like Desdemona or Amalia? 

We put the doubt broadly. But when it is 
considered that the proof of any existence lies 
chiefly in the external evidence which remains 
of deeds done or suffered,—and that in the 
— ease of the Maid of Orleans the 

urning at Rouen was the most absolute fact 
left in testimony of her life, her service and her 
melancholy end,—it will be seen that any evi- 
dence which disturbs our belief in the reality 
of that martyrdom not unnaturally disturbs our 
faith in the whole story of her life. A man’s 
death is generally the best attested fact in his 
history :—and we will venture to say, that the 
evidence in favour of the burning of the Maid 
of Orleans by the English at Rouen is better of 
its kind, more conclusive in quality and quantity, 
than that in support of any other fact of her ca- 
reer. What, then, are we to think, when M. De- 
lepierre tells us we ought not to believe in that 
cremation too readily ; that we ought to dismiss 
the sentiment of the subject from our minds, 
and weigh with him the facts of the case, until 
we doubt it altogether? Only think of the Maid 
of Orleans marrying a man of business, paying 
weekly bills, hiding her sons’ peccadilloes, and 
looking out sharply for suitable matches for her 
daughters ! 

The idea of Joan surviving, to be married, 
and to become the ‘mother of men,” is cer- 
tainly a matter for mirth. But, on the other 
hand, there are myths at which we ought not 
to be merry; and this, perhaps, is one of them. 
M. Delepierre, in his ‘ Doute Historique,’ claims 
merit for the Bibliophiles, and with some reason, 
since to their researches are we indebted for the 
crumbling of many a tower of fiction, that had 
assumed to the general eye an aspect of unim- 
peachable history. The researches of the ac- 
complished gentleman in question have served 
to add a supplementary chapter to the bio- 
graphy of Joan, and p the who may remain 
unconvinced ky the testimony he brings for- 
ward, will not fail to acknowledge that it is 
of extraordinary interest. The case stands as 
follows.—The learned Oratorian, Father Vignier, 
when engaged, in the seventeenth century, in 
examining various papers among the archives 
of Metz, came upon one which formed part of 
a manuscript register containing a record of 
local events and incidents. We subjoin a trans- 





lation of this singular document. It will be only 
necessary to request the reader to bear in mind 
that Joan—(Jeanne Dare, as the French have 
recently discovered, may be the legal spelling 
of the name, but we prefer the form in which 
alone poetry knows the heroine of this poetical 
story)—Joan, we say, is supposed to have been 
executed in 1431.— 

In the year 1436, Messire Phlin Marcou, being 
Echevin of Metz; on the 20th day of May, of the 
year above named, there came the Maid Jeanne, who 
had been in France, to the Grange at the Elms, 
near St.-Privé, whither she was conducted, to speak 
to some of the gentlemen of Metz—under the name 
of Claude. On the same day there came to see her 
her two brothers, of whom one was a knight, named 
Messire Pierre, and the other “ Petit Jehan,” an 
esquire. They thought she had been burned (et 
cuidoient qu'elle fut arse). As soon as they saw her 
they recognized her, as she did them. On Monday, 
the 2lst day of the same month, they took their 
sister with them to Boquelon; and Sieur Nicole gave 
her, as chevalier, a stout horse, worth thirty francs, 
and a pair of houssels (qu. leggings), Sieur Aubert 
Boulle gave her a hood, and Sieur Nicole Grognet a 
sword. And the said Maid ably mounted the horse, 
and said several things to the Sieur Nicole, by which 
he understood very well that it was she who had been 
in France ; and she was known by many signs to be 
the Maid Jeanne de France, who had conducted 
King Charles to Rheims, to be crowned, And there 
came several who said she had been burned in Nor- 
mandy; and she spoke much in parables, saying that 
she did so designedly; and she added, that she was 
powerless until the festival of St. John the Baptist. 
But after her brothers had taken her away, she ap- 
peared, at Whitsuntide, in the town of Marnelle, 
where she remained three weeks, and then left for 
Notre-Dame d’ Alliance on the third day (of Whit- 
suntide?), And when she was about setting forth, 
many of the Metz people went to Marnelle to see 
her, and made her many presents, and recognized 
her as the Maid Jeanne de France. She then went 
to Erlon, in the duchy of Luxembourg, where there 
was a great concourse to see her. She was taken 
thence, by the Count of Wuenbourg, to Cologne, 
near his father’s residence, (de costé son pére). And 
the said Count loved her extremely, and subsequently 
gave her a handsome cuirass for her defence. After- 
wards she returned to the before-named Erlon, and 
there was celebrated the marriage of Messire de 
Hermoise, Knight, with the said Jeanne the Maid; 
and then the said Sieur de Hermoise went with his 
wife the Maid, to Metz, where they resided in a house, 
opposite the Church of Ste.-Seglenne, where they re- 
mained till it pleased them to leave. 

M. Delepierre rightly conjectures that the 
reverend father would not have thought much 
of this document, first seen by him in 1645, 
but for a subsequent circumstance. He hap- 
pened to be a guest at the residence of a M. 
des Armoises, in Lorraine; and one day after 
dinner, his host opened the family muniment 
chest, that the Father might amuse himself with 
its contents. Fancy the ecstasy of the lucky 
Oratorian when he found therein a contract 
of marriage between ‘Robert des Armoises, 
Knight, with Jeanne d’Arcy, surnamed the 
Maid of Orleans.” This discovery was made 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
though it excited some sensation, M. Delepierre 
acknowledges it had been well-nigh forgotten, 
when, in 1740, a member of the Literary So- 
ciety of Orleans discovered among the archives 
of the Maison de Ville— 

An account of Jacques the silversmith, in which, 
under the dates 1435 and 1436, he found a sum of 
11 francs 8 sous for refreshments. given to the mes- 
senger who had brought letters from Jeanne the 
Maid ; and another sum of 12 livres given by the 
magistrates, on the 21st of August 1436, to John du 
Lils (Lys), brother of Jeanne the Maid, to help him 
on his way back to his sister. He had been received 
by the King, who had accorded him a gift of 
100 francs, 

The name of De Lys—let us remind the 





forgetful reader—was that by which the family 
of Dare was ennobled. A subsequent entry 
in the account is to this effect :— 

To Jeanne Darmoises, as a gift presented to her 
on the Ist of August 1439, after deliberation on the 
part of the council of the city, for services rendered 
by her at the siege of the said city, 210 livres, 

Assuredly, as M. Delepierre very pertinently 
remarks, if Joan received this sum of money 
in 1439, as a reward for her services at the 
siege of Orleans, they must be very obstinate 
people indeed who can still believe that she was 
burnt by the English at Rouen in 1431. The 
chief question that arises here is,—are the do- 
cuments authentic? The first document cited 
above is asserted by deed of notary, in the 
seventeenth century, as being the faithful tran- 
script from an ancient manuscript in the ar- 
chives of Metz. But who shall answer to us 
for the authenticity of the “ancient manu- 
script’? Delaverdy, Vignier, and Polluche 
believed in the marriage of Joan after the year 
of her alleged execution:—the Abbé Lenglet 
du Fresnoy examines the grounds of such 
belief, and is not inclined to accept them. “ His 
observations, however,’ says M. Delepierre, 
ee 5 gon to us to be far from unanswerable.” 

n our opinion, the most remarkable docu- 
ment given by the last-named gentleman in 
support of his extraordinary case, is one cited 
by the impartial Pasquier, who copied it from 
the accounts of the receivers of the domain of 
Orleans. It is dated 1444,—thirteen years after 
the assumed burning by the English at Rouen, 
—a date which M. Delepierre requests his 
reader not to forget. The document is to this 
effect :— 

Having heard the supplication of Messire Pierre, 
stating that, out of loyalty to our Lord the King and 
the Duke of Orleans, he had left his native place to 
enter into the service of the King and the Duke, in 
company with his sister, Jeanne the Maid,with whom, 
up to the time of her absence, and from that time to 
the present, he has risked his life and property in the 
service and wars of the King, by resisting the ancient 
enemies of the kingdom, besieging Orleans, as also 
by making several journeys and accomplishing certain 
undertakings for the benefit of the King, &c. 

Pierre’s object, in which he succeeded, was 
to obtain the restitution of an island belonging 
to him, situated on the Loire; and M. Delepierre 
asks whether it is likely that he would have 
limited himself to an allusion to the time of his 
sister’s absence or disappearance, if he could 
have more powerfully supported the prayer of 
his petition, by alluding to her death as a martyr 
to her country? The point is a strong one. 

This is not the only singularity. The popular 
belief that some one had been executed in the 
place of Joan, led to the appearance of many 
pseudo-Maids ; but these were punished, and 
sometimes pilloried,—that is, were exposed as 
imposters to the gaze of the people. Such was 
not the case with that Orleans Joan who mar- 
ried the Sieur Darmoises, and the authorities af 
Orleans must have known whether she was, or 
was not, an imposter; for the person of the 
Maid was well known to all. Here, then, is 
another important fact,—of a negative kind, it 
is true, yet bearing in the circumstances an 
ascertainable value. M. Delepierre alludes to 
the fact of the Papal condemnation of the sen- 
tence against Joan (in 1455) being published 
without any reference to the execution, as an 
additional evidence towards a proof that she 
did not suffer death at Rouen. What is to be 
made of the grave documents here cited, and 
which seem to allow of the existence of “the 
Maid” long after she is said to have perished 
in the Market Place at Rouen? Is Joan a mere 
poetic fantasy ? 

The poets, it may be observed, have been as 
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much perplexed with the story of Joan of Arc 
as the historians. Shakspeare sends her cursing 
to the stake. Voltaire represents her in the 
view taken by many of the knights who reluc- 
tantly followed the banner borne by a peasant 
girl. Schiller—who wrote history as well as 
poetry —gives her a_ lover, and saves her 
from the stake. Southey follows the popular 
tradition. No poet, however, of whom we 
ever heard has been so perplexed by his- 
torical doubts as the English dramatic bard, 
Mr. Fitzball. Just thirty-three years ago, Mr. 
Fitzball brought out a melo-drama, entitled 
‘Joan of Arc,’ which was as curiously con- 
structed as that ‘Siege of Troy’ at Astley’s, 
wherein Mr. Amherst reversed all the parts, 
made the immortal horse a device of the Tro- 
jans, and showed the Greeks closely besieged 
‘quelque part dans les Indes.” This piece 
puzzled young classical students wonderfully ; 
but it was not more at issue with fact than Mr. 
Fitzball’s ‘Joan of Arc.’ This ingenious author 
represented Charles of France as being in dire 
extremity, not from the English, but from the 
rebellion of his own subjects, headed by a cer- 
tain  Beauvais.”” Of an English power there 
is no mention throughout the piece. Joan is 
the divinely-appointed Maid who comes to the 
rescue of the King, but she is captured by the 
French rebel, who condemns her to the stake. 
The flames are just about to lay hold of her 
tunic, when Charles rushes in, rescues the lady, 
and vows eternal gratitude. Mrs. Egerton and 
Lewis used to look charmingly interesting at 
this moment; but, we suppose, there never was 
anything in history like it. It beat M. Dele- 
pierre and his ‘Doubt’ hollow. The humour 
of Mr. Fitzball’s piece consisted in the “tacit 
assertion”’ that there were no English armies 
occupying France at that time. Voltaire’s mis- 
representations of what the leaders and ladies 
were doing there are not more contrary to fact, 
—they are even less so than the version of 
imaginative Mr. Fitzball. 

If there be little that is new in M. Ren- 
zi’s ‘Joan,’ the old details are skilfully re- 
arranged, and with admirable impartiality. We 
do not know if he intended to convey to his 
readers the conclusions at which we ourselves 
arrived on closing his book. We are in some 
doubt, indeed, as to whether the author has any 
well-defined conclusion, save one of admiration. 
Nevertheless, we think that no one, supposing 
him to read the story of Joan for the first time in 
M. Renzi’s volume, could reach the last page 
without feeling convinced that the inspired girl 
was the well-selected and unconscious dupe of 
a political party, who, having failed to discover 
the right man for the right place, luckily found 
out a woman who might serve their purpose as 
well, and who, after service, might be more 
readily got rid of. 

It yet remains inexplicable how Joan—if she 
were a real personage,—after saving her king 
and country,—the first was hardly worth the 
trouble,—came to be abandoned by the party 
who owed to her a vast and enduring triumph. 
It was her ill fortune to be ignobly treated by 
all parties,—by the sovereign whom she had 
served, by the hostile government into whose 
hands she fell, and by the Church,—some of 
whose ministers first prompted her to her task, 
other of whose clerks condemned her to a dread- 
ful death for yielding to such prompting,— 
denouncing it as of the devil. The head of the 
Church would not listen to her appeal. When 
the poor girl had been burnt—if she ever were 
burnt—the French began to talk of honouring 
her memory, the English ceased to denounce 
her as a witch, and the Church solemnly de- 
clared that she had been unrighteously con- 
demned. Since this imperfect expiation, we 





have had commemorative processions and sta- 
tues,—and we confess that we have never wit- 
nessed the one nor gazed at the other without 
a feeling of gloomy satisfaction that in the 
judicial murder of “the Maid” there were at 
least three confederates. If England planted 
the stake, France bound the victim, and the 
Church fired the faggots. 





The Philosophy of the Human Voice: embrac- 
ing its Physiological History; together with a 
System of Principles, by which Criticism in 
the Art of Elocution may be rendered intelli- 
gible, and Instruction definite and compre- 
hensive. To which is added, a brief Analysis 
of Song and Recitative. By James Rush, 
M.D. Fourth edition, enlarged. Philadel- 
phia, Lippincott & Co.; London, Triibner & 
Co 


Proceedings of the Royal Society. Vol. VII. 
No. 13. Observations on the Human Voice. 
By Manuel Garcia. 

Tut the laborious book, here tied up with a 

pamphlet which registers the proceedings of 

one of our learned Societies, should have gone 
through four editions in America, is a fact speak- 
ing wonders for the public of the New World, 
and proves that it possesses an ostrich-power 
of digestion when scientific rubbish is the 
article to be swallowed. Dr. Rush divides his 

‘Philosophy’ into half-a-hundred-and-one sec- 

tions,— heading these with titles, employing 

a technicology, and calling in aid illustration, 

so as to make up one of the most remarkable 

books ever devoted to the propounding of 

‘a system,” by Absurdity. In a ‘Treatise 

on the Human Voice,’ (to give merely one 

example), what reader will not be puzzled by a 

chapter on ‘ The Downward Radical and Vanish- 

ing Movement’? The least imaginative per- 
sons to whom this is propounded may be ex- 
cused if their visions run on Loco-focos, “‘ Know 

Nothings,” ‘“‘The Polk Ticket,” or ‘ Captain 

’s Buncum dodge,” or other Transatlantic 

political excitement, in place of ascertaining 

some principle fixed in throat, chest, head, or 
nose (for the French used to sing from the nose), 
on which, for basis, they might build up some 
theory of vocal execution, verbal declamation, 
or other reality belonging to the voice, and to 
the uses of the voice.—Dr. Rush is not only por- 
tentous in the heads of his sections,—the body, 
soul, and spirit of them also are unique. Here, 
to prove our adjective, is a passage from his 
chapter on ‘ The Tremor of the Voice.’— 
“Since then each of the tonic and subtonic ele- 
ments does, even in its shortest time, always pass 
through the concrete, it follows that, however quickly 
successive any one of them may be repeated, each 
impulse must be a concrete interval. When there- 
fore the tremor is made on any of the above-named 
elements, either alone or in syllabic combination,— 
and in this last case, it is heard only on the single 
element ;—the successive constituent impulses of that 
tremor must each consist of an abrupt radical, and 
of a rapid concrete of some one interval of the scale, 
Let us, for more precise description, call these im- 
pulses, or iterations, the Tittles. Thus the tremulous 
scale is made up of a succession of Tittles, each of 
which, like the common syllabic impulse, has its 
radical, and its concrete pitch. Taking the name of 
the interval as a designation, there may be a tremor 
of the semitone, second, third, fifth, and octave, 

That is, the concrete pitch of each successive tittle 

may rapidly rise or fall through those intervals re- 

spectively. In this case, the tittles are supposed to 
be continued on the same line of radical pitch, the 
vanishes rising therefrom to their required heights; 
but it is easy to understand that while an iteration of 
these vanishes is going on, through any concrete in- 
terval, the radical pitch of these vanishes may, in its 
iterations, be carried upward or downward through 
the whole compass of the voice.” 

These ‘‘ ¢ittles,”” we submit, would be over- 








coming if even the above mysterious announce- 
ment of them were not followed by such a 
solemn definition as this:— 

“The tremulous function of crying, like that of 
laughter, consists of a concrete and of a radical 
pitch. That is, the iteration of tittles, each with its 
rapid concrete semitone or minor third, may succes- 
sively ascend or descend through the whole compass 
of the voice, by such minute discreet steps as were 
ascribed to the radical pitch of laughter.” 

Ere we have done with Dr. Rush, we must 
give an example of his illustrations as well as 
of his divisions and definitions. The follow- 
ing is a note from his chapter on ‘The Chro- 
matic Melody of Speech’ :— 

“Sinee the first publication of this work, in 
eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, the practice of 
public out-cry in the streets of Philadelphia, has now 
in eighteen hundred and fifty-five, entirely passed 
away. Instead therefore of being as formerly, 
aroused, in the stillness of midnight, by the Watch- 
man’s hollow Orotund, to the plaintive interests, and 
solemn contrasts of near and distant solitary cries, 
awaking our safety to sympathy with the perils of a 
conflagration; hear what we have now, under the 
prosperous onward-ism of our great political, moral 
and esthetic ‘mission’: the Alarm-bells of a whole 
city at once; the jangling clappers of Hose-carriages 
without number; the ceaseless roar of inarticulate 
trumpets; the screams of boys; the yells of men; the 
wrangling preparations for a street-fight; the out- 
shouting shouts, upon the first volley of stones; the 
discharge of revolvers; the uproar of a thousand 
brutal throats; and the silent absence of a ‘non- 
committal’ republican police. After the Imperial 
Roman had robbed-out every Treasury, every Tem- 
ple, and every private purse, within reach of his 
quarrelsome and ruthless sword, his avaricious cour- 
age failed; and the Barbarian came back, and down 
upon him in righteous revenge. We with over- 
matching cupidity, are pursuing and exterminating 
the Native Indian from his Land. But Hah! with 
retributive justice, he seems, in the forced submission 
of his retreat, to have thrown away to the winds his 
gross and unlawed spirit; which now, like a national 
malaria, is spreading an avenging savagism among 
his conquerors.” 

Have not our readers had enough? We owe 
M. Garcia an apology, for tying up his scientific 
sense with the above nonsense,—for mating his 
modesty with our Doctor’s display. But the 
subject, as treated by M. Garcia, is one too 
curiously scientific to be examined in a few 
slight paragraphs. Enough, then, to direct at- 
tention to the fact, that the ‘* Philosophy of the 
Voice’ has been made matter of investigation 
and deliberation at one of our learned Societies, 
besides being (as we lately had occasion to ob- 
serve) invoked empirically as a puff of a singing- 
book,—or (as we now point out) covered with 
the tawdriest fustian by one who may claim the 
title of ‘‘ Master of Arts” in any College of 
Solemn Nonsense. 





MINOR MINSTRELS. 

Mr. Ernest Jones, known to most readers as 
a political agitator, has published a_ small 
volume of verse, under the title, The Battle- 
Day; and other Poems. (Routledge & Co.) 
Such an announcement will doubtless suggest 
other than poetic thoughts. Most persons will 
probably expect to hear that Mr. Jones is 
violent in his verse — full of class-prejudice 
—ready to denounce aristocrats in the style 
of the virtuous heroines of our domestic 
drama—and to flatter the passions and pal- 
liate the vices of the poor. All such _per- 
sons will be disappointed. Scarcely a line 
recalls the image of the platform orator. On. 
the contrary, there is much sweetness, much 
beauty, and little violence. We do not say that 
Mr. Jones ever quite forgets his assumed func- 
tion of advocate for the lower orders; but in 
his poetry—and there is real poetry in this 
volume—his thoughts take the most gentle 
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forms, and his style is chastened by the neces- 
sary restraints of verse. 

Here, for example, is a charming and sug- 
gestive picture of an Italian landscape, crowded 
with fancies such as a poet of Arcady, rather 
than a Chartist chief, would have been likely 
to bring together.— 


Away and away, to Italy! 

With its crested ripples sparkling ; 
And its watery furrows darkling ; 
And its white sail like a swallow 
Darting over the hollow; 

And its sun intensely bright ; 
And its sea intensely blue ; 

And its crowds of lazy nations, 
With nothing on earth to do; 
And its old cyclopean ruins,— 
Dust of empires dead,— 
Footprints of the giants, 

In which the pigmies tread ; 

And its white-domed cities lying 
With the faintest veil of haze, 
Like a dream of boyhood visioned 
By the light of later days. 

And its olive-leaf scarce trembling, 
And its sky so pure and still ; 
Not a frown from earth to zenith, 
Save one small cloud on the hill. 
The olive-leaf scarce trembling— 
The cloud so small and fair ; 

Just enough to say—the spirit 

Of a storm is watching there! 


We will also quote a jingle on language, in 
which the poet gives, we think, an undue, but 
pardonable, preference to our mother tongue.— 


Greek ’s a harp we love to hear; 

Latin is a trumpet clear ; 

Spanish like an organ swells ; 

Italian rings its bridal bells; 

France, with many a frolic mien, 
Tunes her sprightly violin ; 

Loud the German rolls his drum, 
When Russia's clashing cymbals come ; 
But Britain’s sons may well rejoice, 
For English is the human voice. 

Mr. Jones is fond of tragic themes; and he 
draws strong and unloveable characters with a 
firm hand. His Lady Malice—who is intro- 
duced as a mere accessory ina picture—Iis ter- 
rible in her immaculate virtue.— 

The Lady Malice is tall and thin; 

Her skin is of a dusky tan, 
With black hairs dotting her pointed chin ; 

She’s like a long, lean, lanky man. 
Her virtue’s positively fierce ; 
Her sharp eyes every weakness pierce ; 
Sure some inherent vice to find 
In every phase of human kind. 
The simplest mood, the meekest mien, 
She speckles with her venomed spleen, 
Construing to some thought obscene; 
Shred by shred, and bit by bit, 
With lewd delight dissecting it ; 
Till sin’s worst school is found to be 
Near her polluting purity. 
But, oh! beware how you approach her! 
No thorn so mangles an encroacher! 
She’ll lure you on, with easy seeming, 
To drop some hint of doubtful meaning, 
Then turn as hot as fire, to show 
Her virtue ’s white and cold as snow; 
And, dragging you forth in a storm of laughter, 
Hurl the full weight of her chastity after. 

It is only at times the public man peeps forth 
from beneath the corner of the poet’s mantle. 
A sketch like the following“has something of 
interest beyond its poetic fervour—something 
borrowed from and reflecting the experiences of 
the writer. It is extracted from ‘The Peer’s 
Story’; and the Peer is supposed to be describ- 
ing the changes of life—the rise and fall of 
public character—of which he has been the in- 
voluntary witness.— 

I’ve met the young man, ardent all, 
Starting on fire at glory’s call; 

Have heard him too with patriot grace 
Refuse—yes! even refuse a place! 

And, yet invincible to bribe, 

Launch forth his noble diatribe; 

Have heard him coughed and jested down 
Alike in parliament and town: 

For every one was held uncouth, 

Who smacked of honesty and truth,— 
Till drawn to fashion’s shot-silk banners, 
She taught him principles and manners ; 
False beauty’s smiles like snares were spread, 
Cold irony’s keen arrows sped, 

While bright before his eyes were set 
Gay ribbon, star and coronet, 

All—all the hopes of joy and ease, 

At that one price alone—to please ! 

To please ?—To dress by fashion’s glass, 
To serve the few and spurn the mass, 





Cease to be bold, and frank, and hearty, 
Abandon country for a party! 

While dignities were let for hire, 

The highest bidder still the buyer, 

Till little of the man remained, 

And country lost what party gained. 

At first I have beheld him burn, 

Then stand—then waver—and then turn? 
How few could brave—how few could shun 
The many bearing on the one! 

Oh! who the tempting could withstand ? 
Who would not choose the safe left-hand, 
Within the courtly harbour get, 

And anchor with a coronet, 

Held by a ribbon from afar, 

And blazoned—bondsman !—by a star ? 


’Tis true at times the multitude 

Grow harsh and turbulent and rude, 
And, troubled with a fierce unrest, 
Insult the man who loves them best ; 
While beckons from the distance, bland 
With favouring grace, the courtly hand: 
Oh! who can doubt between the two ? 
Why should not I as others do?— 
Why? Because not for life’s short day 
On life’s thronged stage our role we play. 
Experience teaches—all who live 

Must bear, but duty says, forgive! 

Nor leave men in your pride of mood 
For that they know not their own good! 
What? do the prophets cease to preach 
Because the ignorant they teach ? 

No! but with truth they meet reviling, 
Curses with prayers, and frowns with smiling, 
Until at length the calm, strong word, 
From sounding ever, shall be heard. 
Faint pauses steal on stormiest weather: 
You’ll heed the stream that flows—for ever! 


In this philosophic and descriptive mood 
Mr. Jones deals with and dismisses the political 
ideas which force themselves on his attention. 
Here nothing is strained—nothing exaggerated. 
What we have said and quoted will probably 
send many of our readers in search of ‘ The 
Battle-Day.’ Among our Minor Minstrelsy we 
have few volumes more agreeable and more 
interesting. 





Memoirs of James Gordon Bennett and his 

Times. By a Journalist. New York, Stringer 

& Townsend; London, Low & Co. 

Wuat has come over the ancient and noble art 
of Biography!—the art whose business is—in 
the words of its best artist—clarorum virorum 
facta moresque posteris tradere?—or, at all 
events, what do our American friends think of 
it? We, not long ago, had a ‘Life of Greeley,’ 
and here is a ‘ Life of Bennett.’ How are we 
to deal with such subjects,—seriously or humor- 
ously? Wecan understand a serious treatment 
of Mr. James Gordon Bennett as a public per- 
sonage, but that kind of work (we are glad to 
say) lies out of the province of the Atheneum. 
We cannot treat a “life” of such a person, 
still living, otherwise than as a ludicrous in- 
trusion upon the world of letters. What one 
would beforehand expect this book to be, it ex- 
actly on examination turns out tobe. In style, 
taste, sense, manner, it is so ludicrous a_per- 
formance, that (suppressing all graver coniside- 
rations) we have resolved to trot out its unknown 
concocter in our columns, for the amusement of 
our readers in their autumnal holiday. 

The mere bulk of the book is amusing. 
Middleton’s ‘ Life of Cicero’ occupies a ma 
of quartos, but Cicero (though “a Journalist” 
will not believe us) really performed something 
more worth recording. Lister’s ‘ Life of Cla- 
rendon’ is big,—but a similar remark applies to 
it. Monk’s ‘ Bentley’ is a fat quarto, but we all 
honour Bentley. Mr. Bennett has his 488 
octavo pages,—equalling in space many whole 
“Lives” by Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, and 
Cornelius Nepos,—while compared with Lord 
Brooke's ‘ Life of Sir Philip Sidney,’ and such 
precious works, his Life is a leviathan. Yet Mr. 
Bennett is still alive and well,—though perhaps 
he has employed this writer to remind him that 
he is mortal, in the classical fashion. If so, he 
has made a good selection,—for a better speci- 
men of the memento mori style would be hard 
to find. 








But to business.—Mr. Bennett was born in 
Scotland,—so we have a considerable disserta- 
tion on the state of the shjre of Banff at the 
close of the last century. He was born “ within 
the very shadow of Duff House,” at ‘ Old 
Town,” now called “ New Mill.” Here comes 
a very fine passage about the scenery, —“ tombs 
of nameless dead,” &c. &c.—all @ propos of the 
great event of the birth of Mr. Bennett, in 1800. 
But why was he called “Gordon”? On that 
detail we are not left without information. Let 
no gentleman of the blood of Huntley or Loch- 
invar be afraid ;—he was only called “Gordon” 
because “at the time he was born the Rev. 
James Gordon was the spiritual director of the 
Presbytery of Strathbogie, and it is reasonable 
to suppose he was named after that gentleman.” 
In this kind of elaborate way the biographer 
proceeds, recording the most insignificant facts 
in the most pompous and inflated language. 
Our readers will, therefore, pardon us if we 
prefer to quote when he is rather out of his 
common track,—though temptations arise in 
almost every page. 

We make a bold dash, and land Mr. Bennett 
at Halifax. From Halifax we trace him to 
Maine, and thence to Boston in 1820. At 
Boston Mr. Bennett “studied men and jour- 
nals,” it seems, though just about this time our 
biographer, strange to say, is not so full of 
detail as usual. It was, in fact, only by a 
careful eye that we discovered what his real 
employment was,—which is delicately hinted in 
the following paragraph :— 

“The pursuits in which he had been engaged, his 
knowledge of the taste of society, as discerned 
through the demand for books, which it was his 
business to superintend as they passed through the 
hands of printers, in addition to his close observa- 
tion of society generally, enabled him to foresee that 
there would open eventually a field for his active 
and industrious habits.” 

Mr. Bennett became a journalist on the 
Charleston Courier; and his biographer begins 
the second chapter with a burst of philosophy 
@ propos of his hero’s engagement on that 
periodical.— 

“ The very static power of nature herself can be 
overcome by the action of a single atom of dust 
thrown by the hand of man at her feet; and the 
proud intellect of man himself may be diverted from 
a stern purpose by the unseen agency in a breath of 
summer wind, or be shattered and wrecked by so little 
a thing as even a negative condition of mind in an- 
other—a neglect to satisfy a dream of love, or a hope 
of ambition. Such is the weakness of nature; such 
is the boasted strength of man! Centuries on cen- 
turies write in their whirling cycles the continually 
repeated truth, that man is the creature of circum- 
stances, as nature is of conditions, and that God has 
assigned to himself even no power above them.” 
—The meaning of all this seems to be that ‘the 
static power of Nature herself” was overcome 
by Mr. Bennett becoming foreign sub-editor on 
a paper in Carolina. 

We are anxious, however, to have Mr. Ben- 
nett at New York, where ultimately he and 
“the static power of Nature” got up the New 
York Herald. Before that period arrived, he 
moved about a good deal. Here, we have 
one of those little personal touches to bring in, 
which no biographer should neglect :— 

“Tt was during his labours at Washington that 
Mr. Bennett injured his eyes by application at night 
to his studies. He has since been, as it is vulgarly 
called, squint-eyed. For this misfortune, arising 
from an honourable zeal, he has been jeered at by 
enemies, but he has answered, that he thanks Heaven 
he is not, like many of his antagonists, squint-hearted ! 
Like John Wilkes, the political writer, he has borne 
this infliction of Providence with due submission, and 
frequently has alluded to it with a kind of philoso- 
phical pride, and in a strain of humour at once 
grotesque and admirable.” 

But it is time to show something of what his 
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style was in his early manhood, when he was 
plunged in politics, and supporting ‘* Andrew 
Jackson’s elevation to the Presidency.’’ Our 
author quotes the following as a specimen of his 
hero’s humour—“ that peculiar species of wit 
which, while it delights, contains within itself 
an idea like a sermon and a hint like an 
essay” :— 

“The impotency of the attacks which have been 
made upon General Jackson during the last three 
years by the Adams party, reminds us of an anecdote: 
—*‘ Mother,’ bawled out a great two-fisted girl one 
day, ‘my toe itches!’—* Well, scratch it then.’ — 
‘I have; but it wont stay scratched!’—Mr. Clay, 
Mr. Clay,’ cries out two-fisted Uncle Toby, ‘ Jack- 
son’s a-coming — Jackson’s a-coming!’ — ‘ Well, 
then,’ says Clay, ‘anti-tarif him in the Journal.’— 
‘I have; but he wont stay anti-tariffed.’‘ Mr. Clay, 
Mr. Clay,’ bawls out Alderman Binns, ‘the old 
farmer’s a-coming, a-coming.’-—‘ Well, then,’ says 
Harry, ‘coffin-hand-bill him?’—‘I have,’ says 
Binns; ‘but he wont stay coffin-hand-billed.’"—‘ Mr. 
Adams, Mr. Adams,’ says John H. Pleasants, ‘the 
hero’s coming, actually coming.’ —‘ Well, then,’ 
says Mr. Adams, ‘ Burr him, and traitor him.’—‘I 
have; but he wont stay Burred or traitored.’°—‘ Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Clay,’ says Charles Hammond, ‘ Jackson 
is coming.—‘ Well,’ says Clay, ‘prove him an 
adulterer and a_ negro-trader..—‘I have,’ says 
Charles ; ‘but he wont stay an adulterer or a negro- 
trader."—* Mr. Clay, Mr. Clay,’ bawls out the full 
Adams slandering chorus, ‘we have called Jackson 
a murderer, an adulterer, a traitor, an ignoramus, a 
fool, a crookback, a pretender, and so forth; but he 
wont stay any of these names.’—‘ He wont,’ says Mr. 
Clay, ‘why, then, I shan’t stay at Washington, that’s 
all.’” 

While indulging in this “ peculiar species of 
wit” Mr. Bennett was also busy ‘“ consolidating 
the elements of strength in the democratic 
party.” But we find, as the years advance, Mr. 
Bennett anxious to have an organ of his own, 
and exciting the ire of the democrats thereby. 





He brought out the New York Globe,—‘ the 
commencement of the cheap political press, and 
sold at two cents per copy, ’—but discontinued 
it again. In fact, he ‘had excited prejudices | 
of a permanent character in New York, in con- | 
sequence of his independence.” His political 

friends would not lend him twenty-five hundred | 
dollars. Some’ step must be taken. The bio- | 
grapher heads the page, accordingly, ‘The Hour 
and the Man,’ and tells us in his own manner,— 

“Mr. Bennett was prepared in every way for the 
occasion. He had been just so far injured as to urge 
him to take hold of the world with but little mercy 
for its foibles, and with so little regard to its opinions, 
that he could distinguish himself by an original 
course in Journalism. He felt as Byron did after 
the Scotch Reviewers had embittered his soul by 
their harsh treatment of his ‘Hours of Idleness.’ 
This was a mood highly favourable to the production 
of a rare effect.” 

—Hence,—on May 6th, 1835,—the appearance 
of the New York Herald! 

Now, people who have heard curious stories 
about the style of that print, will like to see 
what this biographer has to say of the way in 
which Mr. Bennett conducted it. His quiet 
admissions—amidst all the bombast at which 
we laugh, and the details at which we yawn,— 
are curious. Thus, we are told:— 

“The improved taste of the present hour will not 
sanction the mode in which Mr. Bennett, at first, 
undertook to be the censor of society. * * The 
public is a fickle monster—may buy, and may not. 
Any loss, now, would be made up with great difficulty. 
Still the people must be kept wide awake with some- 
thing. It would not do to say, with a wise cotem- 
porary of a former day, ‘we stop the press to an- 
nounce that there isno news; and none is expected, 
More anon!’ News must be forthcoming at all 
hazards, or why have a newspaper! Fiction would 
not do, then, unless tt was such as was suggested by 
he peculiarities and acts of living persons.” 





We find him “‘assaulted”’ in the streets,—an 


operation which we have heard - elsewhere 
used to be turned to account by an enormous 
placard outside the office—‘‘ Cow-hided again!” 

Our biographer, indeed, tells us very plainly 
what the “principles” of the paper were :— 

“Tt is certain that the Herald, for many years, 
was little more than a gossiping and reporting news- 
paper. It was written only for the day on which it 
was published, and never fully up to the capacity of 
Mr. Bennett, but quite up to the demands of its 
readers. It was made for the public, and the public 
would not support a newspaper of a much loftier 
tone, as was proved by the exit, one by one, of nearly 
every daily and weekly paper that did not cater to 
the depraved state of public taste.” 

It was called the “‘ spicy Herald,” it seems. 
We do not profess to know the exact qualities 
which make up spiciness in the American lite- 
rary market, but our biographer helps us to a 
notion of them:— 

“In September of this year, Mr. Bennett was 
fined five hundred dollars for publishing the name of 
John Haggerty in a list of insolvents furnished by a 
reporter. ‘The money was promptly paid into court, 
and the next day the same amount was contributed 
by his friends, and presented to him as a token of 
their opinion of the administration of justice in the 
case—Mr. Bennett having corrected the error the 
day after its occurrence. The circumstance was 
worth about five hundred dollars more for the fun i 
created, and the opportunity which it afforded for 
those satirical paragraphs which were the chief en- 
joyment of society at that time, and a favourite in- 
dulgence of the Editor.” 

Here, too, is their justification—in words 
which distinctly inform us of the principles of 
the biographer, likewise :— 

“The Editor, however, was not discouraged in his 
course. He knew that up to this time, even, the 
public were without taste to seek a journal for good 
thoughts gracefully spoken. He knew they were 
more ready to seek six columns of the details of a 
brutal murder, or of testimony in a divorce case, or 


| the trial of a divine for improprieties of conduct, than 


the same amount of words poured forth by the genius 
of the noblest author of the times. It may be said 
that this is no excuse for gratifying such a taste. 
Nobody but a dreamer over the realities of life will 
maintain such ground.” 

But of this section of the subject, enough. 
The journal had acquired in four years, we are 
told, ‘‘a circulation equal to that of the London 
Times.’’ This we see no reason to doubt; and 
it was with no little curiosity that we read the 
subjoined exposition of the editor’s religious 
views, as declared by him in the height of his 
popularity :— 

“With the sacred document in my hand, and all 
history spread out before me, I would not submit to 
bigotry, either Catholic or Protestant, even at that 
early age. I went to the sources of true religion, 
and drank of the pure stream, uncontaminated by 
priest or prelate, parson or minister ; and as long as 
we have these sacred volumes in full circulation here 
below, defiance may alike be set to the bigots of 
Catholicity or of Protestantism. We care for 
neither. We are independent of all. Like Luther 
—like Paul, we go on our own hook.” 

Let us next hear him on Art:— 

“T must confess, that I admire modern art far 
beyond ancient. Old paintings and old statues had 
their merit in their own day. They formed a great 
step in the progress of art towards perfection; but 
many of the very old paintings which I have seen, 
are very much like the very old wines that old con- 
noisseurs talk of—old humbugs, got up by old hum- 
bugs to humbug the young humbugs. I am a very 
unbeliever—a perfect infidel, in the superiority of 
ancient art. Man and man’s works are progressive 
— monkeys and monkeys’ works are’ the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.’ 

Do our readers begin to understand the man 
and his biographer? We hope so. The bio- 
grapher certainly does his work with enthusiasm. 
When his hero’s marriage is mentioned, he gives 
us a whole page describing his wife. But above 





all, he labours to show that his hero has been 
calumniated through life; the journalists. of 
America and the politicians, according to this 
writer, have been in a grand combination 
against Mr. Bennett. We make no pretensions 
to decide between Mr. Bennett and the writers 
of his country, but content ourselves with ac- 
cepting him as pourtrayed by a vindicator and 
panegyrist. For example, we will extract the 
“ Journalist’s”’ specimen of his best humour in 
his best days. We premise that ‘‘Mr. Webb” 
was an enemy of Mr, Bennett’s,—had once 
assaulted him in Wall Street,—was now in 
prison, in consequence of a duel,—at which 
time a story had been got up that Mr. Bennett 
had sent him a present of cigars:— 

** Mr. Bennett once said, in his‘comical way, that 
he did not know how far his power would go to 
assist Mr. Webb. He was surprised at his ‘ insulting 
a box of one hundred: of the very best cigars, by 
threatening to kick them into the street instead of 
smoking them. If he will apologize like a reinstated 
gentleman, for that conduct, and smoke one of those 
cigars, as the Indian does the calumet, as an emblem 
of peace, we will go to Delaware and settle his 
business quietly, or throw a wet blanket over the 
length and breadth of that state that will bury it in 
a thick fog till the day of judgment come—on the 
23rd of April, 1843, according to Prophet Miller.’ 
This certainly may be regarded as one of the 
prettiest specimens of wit and good humour known 
to the American press. The allusion to the ‘calu- 
met’—its association with the Indian’s blanket, and 
the Diminutive state of Delaware, and possibly with 
the Indians of that region, not then quite extinct, 
gracefully enough displayed the natural merriment 
of Mr. Bennett’s disposition.’ 

Our own country has been the theme of this 
same species of pleasantry, when Mr. Bennett 
has visited it. The following anecdote speaks 
for itself :— 

“In passing through Devonshire, he conversed 
with a gentlemanly Tory on the relative merits of 
England and the United States. ‘ Yours is a beau- 
tiful country,’ said Mr. Bennett, ‘it is highly culti- 
vated, every valley is a garden, every little hill a 
paradise, but it is all in miniature. It seems as if I 
could put my hand from this coach, and, stretching 
it over these lovely fields, hide them from the light of 
day. It seems as if a pocket-handkerchief hung up 
in the sun, would bury all Devonshire in darkness. 
It is a lovely, rich country, but a Kentuckian could 
put it into his breeches’ pocket, and almost button 
the flap upon it ! ‘Oh, oh,’ said the good-natured 
gentleman, laughing, ‘that is some of your Yankee 
wit. By the way, you Americans quite surpass the 
Irish in extravagant ideas and expressions.’"—‘ That 
comes,’ replied Mr. Bennett, ‘ of our very extravagant 
country. We blow up a steamer before breakfast, 
kill a hundred persons, and then go to work coolly 
for dinner..—‘ Oh!’ exclaimed the listener, who like 
most Englishmen was a very practical and sober 
thinker, and a slow talker, ‘shocking! shocking! 
what a terrible waste of life!’* 

Perhaps it will add weight to such opinions 
as we have quoted, to assure the reader, on Mr. 
Bennett’s authority, of his “having, at the age 
of nineteen, made myself in another country 
master of intellectual philosophy and moral 
science by a deep perusal of every English and 
foreign author on the subject.” 

The “ Journalist” assures us that the produc- 
tion of his book is “‘a spontaneous act of literary 
justice,”—without, however, explaining how he 
acquired the knowledge which appears init. He 
does not tell us why he suppresses his name. 
However, we are too grateful to him for the 
amusement he has given us to be harsh with him 
on that account. We now leave him to the 
men of letters of his own country, who will 
appreciate our mingled —— in receiving 
such a biography,—from the land- of Irving, 
Bryant, Longfellow, Prescott, Bancroft, Melville 
and Hawthorne! 
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Recollections of Russia during Thirty-three Years’ 
Residence. By a German Nobleman. Re- 
vised and Translated by Lascelles Wraxall. 
Edinburgh, Constable &Co.; London, Hamil- 
ton & Co. 

Among the reminiscences of the German noble, 

scarcely one agreeable incident is preserved. 

Only gloomy figures and uncouth scenes are 

reflected on his canvas. Reviewing the several 

grades of Russian society, he finds the peasantry 
debased, the traders abject, the aristocracy 
depraved. The professions are disgraced by 
servility, the public departments polluted by 
corruption. In the centre of this barbarous 

icture stands the savage Czar, Nicholas, an 
inheritor of Peter’s pride and Peter’s cruelty, 
mimicking the arts of magnanimity, but absorb- 
ing all that remained of the ancient law, long 
held inviolate, into his own rigorous and ego- 
tistical will. 

The first object that attracted the German 
Nobleman’s eye when he crossed the Prussian 
frontier into Russia, was a man tied up to be 
flogged,—resembling a grey goatskin hung upon 
a post, though his grey shirt was speedily turned 
to crimson. The cue thus given is followed to 
the end. Brutality, fraud, cunning, cowardice, 
deception, avarice, tyranny, apathy,—such, as 
this book represents them, are the components 
of Russian society. Yet, the narrative has the 
appearance of reality. It does not seem an in- 
vented tale, to satisfy a national prejudice. The 
author, probably has occupied a diplomatic post, 
—and if he does not write with diplomatic 
moderation, is evidently familiar with the whole 
system of Russian manners. Some of Cathe- 
rine’s rules for polite society are not unamus- 
ing.— 

“No lady shall get drunk under any pretext; and 
the gentlemen not before nine o’clock. Ladies who 
play at forfeits, and games of that sort, must behave 
themselves respectably. No gentleman may steal a 
kiss, and no one is permitted to beat a lady in the 
assembly, under penalty of being excluded for the 
future.” 

Upon the subject of “ getting drunk,” before 
or after nine o'clock, the ieee has many 
illustrations. The Russian distinguishes himself 
from the Frenchman and the German thus :— 
If a fly fall into a glass of wine, the French- 
man pours away wine and fly together; the 
German takes out the fly with his finger, and 
drinks the wine; the Russian swallows both, 
‘in order that the wine in the fly’s body may 
not be wasted.” It will be remembered that 
the American maxim is, that, good as flies may 
be, it is preferable to have your wine in one 
glass and your flies in another. The following 
description of a dinner somewhat resembles the 
account of a “big drunk” among the black 
colonists of Central America :— 

“ Suppose we are invited to dinner. Rooms full 
of guests, stars, crosses, medals, caftans, tail-coats, 
beards and smooth chins ina strange medley. Mum- 
mies in full dress occupy the chairs. They are 
drawn up in a row, like the dead in the charnel-house 
upon St. Bernard. These are the ladies, It is im- 
proper to speak. The gentlemen keep apart. Woe 
to the young wife who enters into conversation with 
gentlemen! She, it is evident, possesses no educa- 
tion, and yet she went to school at Madame Oth’s. 
How bold she is!—Dinner is announced. But first 
to the dram-table. The ladies have a dram too! 
The mummies occupy one side of the table, after the 
old Mongolian fashion. Four or five borrowed or 
hired laequeys wait. Right and left, bottles. There 
Madeira, Hock; here port-wine, and sweet, sour, red, 
and white wines. Choose what you like. The thick 
porter bottles stand at intervals, like howitzers. 
From one till ten, the different courses circulate, and 
you have then just reached the dessert. By this 
time the faces have become redder, and even begin 
to swell visibly, My next neighbour, much heated 


by his exertions, wipes his face energetically with 
table-cloth and napkin.” 

The toasts ensue.— 

“ Attention! the long champagne glasses advance! 
The drama is becoming interesting. The health of 
his Imperial Majesty, the Autocrat of all the Russias 
—Nicolai, Poulovitch! The first toast. Hurrah, 
hurrah, hurrah! of course without him there would 
be no living and no wine. The health of her Ma- 
jesty the Empress Alexandrina Fedorovna! Another 
hurrah, that makes the walls shake again. The Im- 
perial family, the heir-apparent, his spouse, the whole 
Imperial house, follow in precedence, either separately 
or in a lump, according as the bottles last out. As 
soon as the national affections are satisfied, the health 
of the host, hostess, and their family, is drunk, whole- 
sale or retail, according to the presumed amount of 
wine. Then come several friends and relatives, and 
the excited host holds up his glass as an exordium, 
‘ To the health of all my honourable guests!’ Here 
a glass, and there one, or perhaps two or three. 
Silence, you clanging glasses! The chairs slip away. 
One cannot stand, another cannot stand. There a 
star falls on a sofa; here a cross tumbles on the 
ground. The repast was rich and good. Whether 
good digestion will wait on it, to-morrow will reveal.” 

How the Czar, without whom “there would 
be no living and no wine,” provides for the 
defence of the empire, is suggested with equal 
dramatic effect. Mr. Wraxall has rendered the 
scene very creditably.— 

“ Recruits! the word flies through the villages and 
towns like a harbinger of death! The house-doors 
are closed as if against a storm. Every family which 
has a son ripe for being prepared for invincibility, 
assembles in terror. Possibilities are raked up by 
which to escape the misfortune, as soon as the ukase, 
stating how many per cent. of the population must 
be delivered, appears. Each government afterwards 
appoints the fearful night for the press-gang—for the 
future defender of his country is not invited to deliver 
himself up, but is secretly surprised and captured like 
a common thief, and thenceforth sharply watched as 
such. The owner of the estate receives the sealed 
despatch. Extreme mystery is maintained about its 
contents. More than the appointed number must 
always be captured, because it is uncertain whether 
those selected will be found serviceable. The elders 
of the parish receive orders from the proprietor, 
under the seal of secrecy, to tear, on the next night, 
their brethren’s children from their embrace. The 
news, however, has oozed out beforehand. The 
elders arrive. All the lads are off—hidden in the 
forest or elsewhere. But the command is stringent, 
and the responsibility great. At last, one is captured. 
After him, another.” 

Among the exercises of the barrack-yard is 
one which our Guards and Fusileers do not 
require. The Russian serfs do not become pro- 
ficient soldiers until they can “ hurrah”’ in 
battalions,—until Poles can in legions utter a 
thundering volley of cheers around the symbols 
of Polish slavery. This isan art which we should 
expect to find cultivated in Japan, or in Tibet, 
where the priests pray by machinery. The 
“German Nobleman”’ relates some incidents 
which remind us of the Dutchwomen in Batavia 
—only the Dutchwomen could plead their jea- 
lousies in palliation of their cruelty.— 

“T know the wife of an official in Petersburgh, 
who can stand for a quarter of an hour over one of 
her serf girls, and in cold blood beat her black and 
blue. Icould mention the name of a hyena who 
invented a special instrument of torture to punish her 
chamber-maid. She fastened a needle in one end of 
a short piece of wood, like a whip-handle. When- 
ever the poor girl did anything contrary to her wishes, 
she would call her up. The unhappy wretch was 
then forced to pull up her sleeves, stand by her mis- 
tress’s side, and while the latter read a romance, she 
drove the needle into the girl’s arm, till the blood 
ran.” 

To those who find a difficulty in believing 
these reports, we may remark that similar acts 
on the part of Russian princes and nobles are 
related upon strict historical authority, and that 


sions of the Russian governing-class and the 
passions of the same class in Asia. The second 
Catherine was the Sumroo of the North. The 
late Czar, who, with Russian insolence, mocked 
the sentiment of Europe by naming one of his 
oxen ‘ William Tell,” could vary his pretentious 
amnesties by disappointing the expectants of 
his theatrical mercy.— 

“In 1842, the Emperor was announced at a 
prison. All hoped a pardon from this step; or at 
least an alleviation; and the certainty of a more 
rapid decision of their uncertain, unhappy lot. 
Every one prepared to clothe his justification and 
prayer in a few words. One brother in misfortune 
helped the other. It was a universal festival of joy. 
If a doubt of pardon ever rose, it was immediately 
dismissed by the confident hope that the monarch 
was coming to exercise his noble privilege of miti- 
gating the severity of the law, and to enjoy the hap- 
piness of a well-spent day. ‘The noblest determina- 
tions were formed. In every breast was the resolve 
that the torture already suffered should serve as a 
warning. Joy did not suffer them to sleep; neither 
did the sponge nor the whitewash brush. During 
the night everything was washed and painted, mended 
and ironed. The quass changed its nature; the 
villanous beverage handed to the prisoners was con- 
verted into a delicate draught actually resembling 
wine. The bread lost its nasty smell and dark 
colour; and loaves made their appearance white as 
if from the Imperial table. The soup smelt, on the 
day previous to the visit, like the richest boudllon. 
In short, everything was so prepared as to impress the 
belief that it was always thus. The Emperor drove 
into the court. He entered the rooms of the noble 
division. ‘The silence, order, and cleanliness pleased 
him. With a scowling brow he walked towards the 
prisoners, who were drawn up in a semi-circle. His 
eye alone annihilated every hope, and the joy felt so 
short a time before, died away. He passed by every 
one who commenced his carefully studied justification 
without paying the slightest attention. One threw 
himself at his feet,—he was pardoned ! ” 

These ‘ Recollections,” though somewhat 
monotonous, possess character and originality. 
Mr. Wraxall, who has translated them with 
ease and spirit, has, we imagine, exercised the 

ower of compression, to bring them within the 

imits of a volume of the “ Miscellany of Foreign 
Literature.” 








Lyra Germanica: Hymns for the Sundays and 
Chief Festivals of the Christian Year. ‘Trans- 
lated from the German by Catherine Wink- 
worth. Longman & Co. 

TuHE evangelical ‘ Kirchengesang,’—the history 

of which fills one of the brightest pages in 

the annals of German literature,—must be con- 
sidered, in the main, as a child-of the sixteenth 
century. Intoned by Luther himself, and taken 
up by his friends and followers,—by Paulus 

Speratus, Justus Jonas, Paul Eber, Nicolaus 

Decius, Hans Sachs, Lazarus Spengler, Queen 

Maria of Hungary, and others,—it soon became, 

from a mere means of spiritual edification and 

congregational worship, a trumpet and a sword 
to the Protestant party, and Herr Heine is 
perfectly right when he calls Luther’s hymn, 

‘Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott,’ the ‘ Marseil- 

laise’ of the Reformation. The effect of these 

brave and ardent hymns upon the public mind 
of the time is hardly to be described. They 
were no sooner written than they were heard 
in the markets and the streets; crowds were 
thronging round the first solitary singer, and, 
before he had ended, joined him in full chorus. 
Thus, the new doctrine, borne, as it were, on 
the wings of sacred song, entered the churches 
and the houses, and whole towns may be said 
to have been won to the Reformation by the 
roll of a chorus. The walls of Jericho crumbled 
down once more before the blast of Joshua’s 
trumpets. This epoch of the ‘Kirchenlied,’ 


which was brought to a close by the gene- 











there exists a strong identity between the pas- 


ration following that of Guther,—by Nicolaus 
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Hermann, Martin Schalling, Bartholomeus Ring- 
waldt, Ludwig Helmbold, Philipp Nicolai, Va- 
lerius Herberger,—may justly be called the 
golden age of German sacred poetry. It dis- 
tinguishes itself from the next period by ex- 
pressing more fully, and with the exclusion 
almost of every other theme, the tenets of the 
Evangelical confession, without much practical 
application to the vicissitudes of the Christian’s 
life. This feature was added by the following 
epoch,—that of the Thirty Years’ War,—when 
poets like Johann Heermann, Martin Rinkart, 
Johann Georg Albinus, Johannes Rist, Georg 
Neumark, Joachim Neander, Paul Fleming, 
Simon Dach, Andreas Gryphius, and, before 
all, Paul Gerhardt, poured forth those deep-felt 
strains of affliction and consolation (‘ Kreuz-und 
Trost-Lieder’),—those hymns for the sick and 
dying, — those morning and evening songs 
which, occasioned by a time of trouble, blood- 
shed, and pestilence, have been ever since a 
source of comfort and relief to innumerable 
pious hearts. Generally speaking, however, 
the hymns of this period, compared with those 
of Luther and his cotemporaries, betray symp- 
toms of decline; they are not so bold in tone, 
while they are more artificial in form and ex- 
pression. In the latter respect, especially, they 
deviate from the course followed by the Re- 
formers, who, in many instances, deigned even 
to graft their sacred verses upon the secular 
‘Volkslied’ of the times, and, by adopting its 
simple (though sometimes rough) rhythms, as 
well as its everywhere-known tunes, contributed 
not a little towards the general success of their 
strains. Still, hymns like those of Paul Ger- 
hardt, and, in a different sense, those of Johann 
Scheffler (better known under the pseudonym 
of Angelus Silesius) cannot be praised too 
highly. Scheffler (a most remarkable man,— 
in his ‘Cherubinischer Wandersmann’ a de- 
cided pantheist, but in his hymns a fervent 
Christian,) makes the transition to the mystic 
and theosophical school of hymn-writers, of 
which, in the next century, Gerhard Terstee- 
gen became the most conspicuous ornament, 
but which soon degenerated in the hymns 
of other writers, mestly so in many of the 
‘ Briider- Gemeine.’ Altogether, we cannot 
but say, that, towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, sacred poetry in Germany 
rapidly declined, and that, in the eighteenth 
century, even men like Gellert, Klopstock, 
Claudius, Jacobi, tried in vain to revive it, 
Excellent hymns, certainly, were still written, 
but they stand solitary, and are wanting in the 
spirit and ardour which characterize the hymns 
of the preceding ages. Public life, and the 
tendencies of the nation at large, had turned 
into different channels; the great literary 
talents rising about this time sought their lau- 
rels upon far different fields. In the nineteenth 
century it was and is the same, though the 
names of Novalis, Albertini, E. M.-Arndt, 
Spitta, Knapp, Griineisen, Victor Strauss, and 
Luise Hensel still remind us that the spirit of 
sacred poetry can never die out in the father- 
land of Luther. Certainly no other country 
can boast of such a treasure of fine evan- 
gelical hymns as Germany,—and much has 
been done, in the course of the last few years, 
to render this treasure more accessible, and to 
show it up in its true light. Comprehensive 
and critical selections (like those of the Cheva- 
lier Bunsen, Prof. Karl von Raumer, and the 
Rev. J. P. Lange), and literary monographies 
(like the standard works of Prof. Philipp Wack- 
ernagel,) have been of the greatest service in 
this respect. 

To lay open a mine of this kind to the coun- 





most extensive and interesting, though least 
trodden, domains of German literature, is a 
meritorious and praiseworthy task; and we 
welcome, therefore, with pleasure, Miss Wink- 
worth’s ‘ Lyra Germanica.’ The little volume 
presents us with about a hundred ‘ Kirchen- 
lieder,’ from the times of Luther to the present 
day, and though the selection does not contain 
all names of consequence, yet, on the whole, it 
contains the best, and may be looked upon as 
a fair representation of the Christian poetry of 
our neighbours beyond the Rhine. The ar- 
rangement of the authors is not chronological. 
The principal object of the translator being not 
so much of a learned as of a pious nature, the 
succession of the hymns accommodates itself to 
the progress of the Christian year, and we find, 
therefore, that the poets of the various periods 
have been mixed up indiscriminately. But the 
selections have been made with taste and cir- 
cumspection, and the translations are done ably 
and faithfully. Verses like this from Luther— 


God is our stronghold firm and sure, 
Our trusty shield and weapon, 
He shall deliver us, whate’er 
Of ill to us may happen. 
Our ancient Enemy 
In earnest now is he, 
Much craft and great might 
Arm him for the fight, 
On earth is not his fellow. 
Or these from Novalis— 


Though all to Thee were faithless, 
I yet were true, my Head, 

To show that love is deathless, 
From earth not wholly fled. 

Here didst Thou live in sadness, 
And die in pain for me, 

Wherefore I give with gladness 
My heart and soul to Thee. 


I could weep night and morning 
That Thou hast died, and yet 
So few will heed Thy warning, 
So many Thee forget. 
O loving and true-hearted, 
How much for us didst Thou! 
Yet is Thy fame departed, 
And none regards it now. 
render the sense and tone of the originals 
pretty well,—though, of course, the character- 
istic difference between the German of Luthef 
and the German of Novalis is lost in the 
English of 1855. Now and then we should 
have wished a passage rendered more literally. 
Take for instance the last verse of Claudius’s 
beautiful evening hymn :— 
So legt euch denn, ihr Briider, 
In Gottes Namen nieder ! 
Kalt ist der Abendhauch. 
Verschon uns, Gott, mit Strafen, 
Und lass uns ruhig schlafen, 
Und unsern kranken Nachbar auch! 
—and compare it with Miss Winkworth’s trans- 
lation :— 
We sink to slumber now, 
Lord, in Thy name; do Thou 
Forgive our sins, and o’er our heads 
Keep watch the livelong night, 
And let soft sleep alight 
On us, and on all sick and painful beds. 

Here the childlike simplicity of the original 
is gone. The cordial address, ‘Ihr Briider,’ 
has been passed over; we look in vain for the 
graphic line “ Kalt ist der Abendhauch,”’ and 
feel uneasy to see the touching and homely ex- 
pression, ‘‘unsern kranken Nachbar,” changed 
into “sick and painful beds.” Would it not have 
been possible to follow the original closer in 
this instance as well as in some others? Again, 
to bring our objections, slight as they are, to- 
gether, were the “slight alterations” in the 
metre, mentioned by Miss Winkworth in the 
Preface, so utterly unavoidable? With regard 
to double and single rhymes we must confess 
that we cannot share her opinion. It is the 
very alternation of double and single rhymes 
which gives to the stanza of more than one 
German hymn, even in reading, a solemnity 
and a sonorousness never to be attained by the 


trymen of Herbert, Wesley and Watts, and| uninterrupted succession of single rhymes. 
thus to promote the knowledge of one of the| Many of the hymns translated by Miss Wink- 





worth sound, in the original, like deep cathe- 
dral bells, whereas the cadence of the transla- 
tion is often jingling and monotonous. 

We have still to make another remark. Many 
of Miss Winkworth’s translations do not give 
the whole of the originals. Thus, in the first 
hymn of Anton Ulrich, Duke of Brunswick, two 
stanzas are omitted, (one of them containing a 
beautiful simile,—‘ Die Sonnenblum folgt ihrer 
Sonn—So folg ich dir, O meine Wonn’). Of 
Paul Gerhardt’s excellent ‘Gib dich zufrieden 
und sei stille’ we get only ten out of fifteen 
stanzas. In Tersteegen’s pilgrim-song, ‘Kommt, 
Kinder, lasst uns gehen,’ eight stanzas have 
been passed over. The deep-felt hymn of 
Novalis, ‘ Was wiir ich ohne dich gewesen,’ has 
been shortened by six stanzas, whilst, more- 
over, the remaining four have been subjected to 
a transposition. But, perhaps, these arbitrary 
proceedings cannot be placed to the account of 
Miss Winkworth. We are rather inclined to 
think that she has given these hymns as she 
found them in the Chevalier Bunsen’s ‘ Versuch 
eines allgemeinen Gesang- und Gebetbuchs,’ 
from which, as she tells us, she has made her 
selection. We have not the Chevalier’s book at 
hand, and cannot therefore ascertain the cor- 
rectness of our conjecture. At all events, de- 
viations like these ought to have been explained 
in notes or in the preface,—as the Chevalier, if 
the alterations alluded to are really his, has pro- 
bably accounted for them in his book. 

With these little shortcomings, however, the 
‘ Lyra Germanica’ is a commendable book. It 
contains. a rich store of the true evangelical 
spirit; and we doubt not but that it will make 
many friends, and that the pious translator will 
not be disappointed in her ‘hope that these 
utterances of Christian piety, which have com- 
forted and strengthened the hearts of many 
true Christians in their native country, may 
speak to the hearts of some among us.” In 
case of a second edition, we would advise Miss 
Winkworth not to rely entirely on former selec 
tions, but to go back to the sources herself. 
Perhaps, on such an occasion, she will also add 
some more hymns from living poets,—from 
Spitta, Knapp, and, before all, from Luise Hen- 
sel, one of the most gifted female writers of 
sacred poetry Germany has possessed. Her 
hymns, we believe, have never been pub- 
lished in a collected form; but they may 
be found in Foérster’s ‘ Saingerfahrt,’ (Ber- 
lin, 1818), and Diepenbrock’s ‘ Geistlicher 
Blumenstrauss,’ (Salzbach, 1829), and a consi- 
derable part of them has quite recently been 
reprinted in Clemens Brentano’s ‘ Gesammelte 
Briefe,’ (Frankfurt, 1855). We confess that we 
felt rather disappointed in not finding at least 
one hymn from this inspired singer,—a spirit 
kindred to that of Novalis,—in the pages of the 
‘ Lyra Germanica.’ Her simply pathetic even- 
ing hymn, ‘ Miide bin ich, geh zur Rub,’ has 
become a household treasure in every part of 
Germany. 





Lands of the Slave and the Free; or, Cuba, the 
United States, and Canada. By the Hon. 
Henry A. Murray. 2 vols. Parker & Son. 

Ovr Transatlantic cousins are renowned among 

many other matters for the use of “ tall lan- 

guage,”—words promising much, but perform- 
ing little in the way of information or enter- 
tainment. The author of this work on America 
has benefited by his travels in that country; he 
imitates the example of their great showman, 
by heralding his performance with words of 
brilliant promise. The title of his book is full 
of importance, and in the Preface we are told it 
treats of ‘‘ an island, a confederacy, and a co- 
lony; and contains events of travel, facts and 
thoughts concerning people, telegraphs, rail- 
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roads, canals, steam, rivers, commercial pro- 
sperity, education, the Press, law, literature, 

avery, government,” &c. &c. 

Besides the abundant use of swelling words, 
the Hon. H. Murray is infected by a desire to 
be funny. In his Preface, apprehending that 
his readers will be curious to know his call- 
ing, he writes in answer to the self-put ques- 
tion—‘“ Am [ an artist? No; I am an author 
and a plagiarist. Every sketch in my book is 
taken from some other work, except the 
‘Screecher,’ which is from the artistic pen of 
Lady G. M.; and the lovely form and features 
of the coloured sylph, for which I am indebted 
to my friend Mr. J. F.C. You must not be 
too curious. I consider myself justified in pla- 
giarizing anything from anybody, if I conceive 
it will help to elucidate my subject or amuse 
my reader.”—And we are favoured with this 
‘‘ History of Mr. Book,” which, we presume, is 
intended to apply to the present performance: 

“ A book is nothing more nor less than a traveller; 
he is born in Fact or Fancy; he travels along a 
goose-quill; then takes a cruise to the printer’s. On 
his return thence his health is discovered to be very 
bad; strong drastics,are applied; he is gradually 
cooked up; and when convalescent, he puts on his 
Sunday clothes, and struts before the public. At 
this critical juncture up comes the typish master of 
the ceremonies, Mr. Preface, and commences intro- 
ducing him to them; but knowing that both man 
‘and woman are essentially inquisitive, he follows the 
example of that ancient and shrewd traveller who, by 
way of saving time and trouble, opened his address 
to every stranger he accosted, in some such manner 
as the following :—‘ Sir, I am Mr. , the son of 
Mr. ——, by , his wife and my mother. I left 
two days ago. I have got in my carpet- 
bag. I am going to to see Mr. ——, and to 
try and purchase some ——.’ Then followed the 
simple question for which an answer was wanted, 
* Will you lend me half-a-crown?’ ‘Tell me the 
road;’ *Give me a pinch of snuff;’ cr, ‘ Buy my 
book,’ as the case might be. The stranger, gratified 
with his candour, became immediately prepossessed 
‘in his favour.” 

We suppose this is meant for fun. We find 
it rather stupid. The Hon. Mr. Murray, how- 
ever, is wonderful in epithets and similes. De- 
scribing a storm, he says “‘ it seemed asthough the 
countless hosts of Heaven had been mustered 
with barrels, not buckets, of water.” ‘ Coal 
and iron” are described as being “‘as handy as 
the Egyptian geese in the legend, who fly about 
ready roasted, crying ‘comeand eatme.’”’ Arriy- 
ing at Cleveland, he exclaims—‘ Here we are, 
and by the powers of Mercury—this expletive 
originated, I believe, with a proud barometer— 
it is raining cats and dogs, and a host of inferior 
animals.”’ After an outburst of moralizing, he 
adds—“ May we not truly say of ourselves what 
the housemaid says of the missing article— 
“Really, sir, I don’t know nothing at all about 
it’?” The landlord of the Burnet-House Hotel 
is ¢ ‘ated to have ‘‘stood forth surrounded by 
hosts of his travelling inmates, like a snowball 
in a coal-hole.’”’ The nose of the town of St. 
Louis will, he prophesies, ‘‘ be put out of joint 
by Cairo some future day.” The transit from 
an hotel to a railway station is described as 
being “as lively as that of a parched pea on a 
red-hot frying-pan, but it was effected without 
any injury requiring the assistance of the 
paving-surgeons; and by the time our luggage 
avas ticketed the train had arrived,—some tum- 
bled out, others tumbled in,—the kettle hissed, 
and off we went.” By the way, he perpetually 
recurs to the ‘hissing kettle’ — which is, of 
course, intended to be a happy designation of a 
steam-engine;—and by his “having impreg- 
nated his system with turtle and mint julep,” 
we gather that the good living of the American 
hotels was duly appreciated. 

That Mr. Murray is capable of writing in a 























better and more wholesome vein is apparent by 
the following account of a catastrophe on the 
Mississippi, not without many parallels on the 
great western waters of America.— 


“ Night came on, and we all toddled off to roost. I 
am habitually a very sound sleeper, dropping off the 
moment I turn in, and never awaking till daylight. 
On this occasion, however, I awoke about two o'clock 
A.M., and, do what I would, I could not coax myself 
to sleep again. While tossing from side to side, I 
felt the vessel strike as if gently touching a bank ; 
and wood being a good conductor of sound, I heard 
water, as it were, gurgling in: my first idea was, 
‘We are snagged ; then, remembering how slight 
the concussion had been, I calmed my fears, and 
turned over on my side, determined to bottle off a 
little more sleep, if possible. Scarce had the thought 
crossed the threshold of my mind, when men with 
hasty steps rushed into the saloon, banging franti- 
cally at the cabin-doors, and the piercing cry was 
heard, ‘Turn out, turn out! we’re sinking!’ Pas- 
sengers flew from their beds,and opened their doors 
to get what scanty light the lamps in the saloon 
might afford. A mysterious and solemn silence pre- 
vailed; all was action; no time for words ; dress, 
catch up what you can, and bolt for your life. As 
I got to the side of the vessel, I saw a steamer 
alongside, and felt the boat I was in careening over. 
A neighbour, in fear and desperation, caught hold of 
me as a drowning man catchesat a straw: no time 
for compliments this, when it is neck or nothing ; so, 
by a right-hander in the pit of the stomach, I got 
quit of his clutch, and, throwing my desk over to the 
other boat, I grasped the wooden fender and slid 
down. Thank God, I was safe!—_my companion was 
already safe also. It was about half-past four a.M., 
a drizzly, wet morning, quite dark, except the flame 
of the torches. A plank was got on board of the 
sinking boat, along which more passengers and even 
some luggage were saved. The crew of the sound 
boat had hard work to keep people from trying to 
return and save their luggage, thus risking not only 
their own lives,-but at the same time impeding the 
escape of others. From the gallery above I was look- 
ing down upon the wreck, lit up by the lurid light of 
some dozen torches, when, with a crash like thunder, 
she went clean over and broke intoa thousand pieces; 
eighty head of cattle, fastened by the horns, vainly 
struggled to escape a watery grave. It was indeed a 
terrific and awful scene to witness. From the first 
striking till she went to pieces, not a quarter of an 
hour had elapsed ; but who was saved? Whoknew, 
and—alas! that I must add—who cared? The 
crew worked hard enough to rescue all, and to them 
be every credit for their exertions; but the indiffer- 
ence exhibited by those who had been snatched from 
the jaws of death was absolutely appalling. The 
moment they escaped, they found their way to the 
bar and the stove, and there they were smoking, 
drinking, and passing the ribald jest, even before the 
wreck had gone to pieces, or the fate of one-half of 
their companions had been ascertained. Yet there 
was a scene before their eyes sufficient, one would 
have imagined, to have softened the hardest heart 
and made the most thoughtless think. There, among 
them, at the very stove round which they were 
gathered, stood one with a haggard eye and vacant 
gaze, and at his feet clung two half-naked infants ; 
a quarter of an hour before he was a hale man, a 
husband, with five children; now, he was an idiot and 
a widower, with two. No tear dimmed his eye, no 
trace of grief was to be read in his countenance ; 
though the two pledges of the love of one now no 
more hung helplessly round his legs, he heeded them 
not ; they sought a father’s smile—they found an 
idiot’s stare. They cried: was it for their mother's 
embrace, or did they miss their brother and sisters ? 
Not even the piteous cry of motherless infancy could 
light one spark of emotion in the widowed husband's 
breast—all was one awful blank of idiocy. A wife 
and three children, buried beneath piles of freight, 
had founda wretched grave ; his heart and his reason 
had fied after them—never, apparently, to return. 
Surely this was a scene pre-eminently calculated to 
excite in those who were, by their very escape, living 
monuments of God’s mercy, the deepest feelings of 
gratitude and commiseration ; yet, there stood the 
poor idiot, as if he had not been; and the jest, the 





glass, and cigar went on with as much indifference 
as ifthe party had just come out of a theatre, instead 
of providentially escaping from a struggle between 
life and death. A more perfect exhibition of heart- 
lessness cannot be conceived, nor do I believe any 
other part of the world could produce its equal. The 
immediate cause of the wreck was the steamer 
‘H.R. W. Hill’ running into us, owing to misun- 
derstanding the bell signal ; most providentially she 
caught alongside of us after striking; if she had not 
done so, God alone knows who could have been 
saved. As far as I could ascertain, all the first-class 
passengers were saved. Do not stare at the word 
first-class, for although in this country of so-called 
equality no difference of classes is acknowledged, 
poor helpless emigrants are taken as deck-passengers, 
and as freight is the great object, no space is set 
apart for them; they are stowed away among the 
cargo as best they can be, with no avenue of escape 
in case of accidents, and with the additional prospect 
of being buried beneath bales and barrels. 1 believe 
fifteen passengers perished in this way: one poor 
Englishwoman among the deck-passengers fought 
her way through the freight, and, after being nearly 
drowned and trampled to death under the hoofs of 
the cattle, succeeded in escaping. A slave-merchant 
with a dozen negroes managed to save all of them, 
inasmuch as, being valuable, he had them stowed 
away in a better place. The moment the wreck was 
completed, we proceeded up the river, wasting no 
time in trying to save any part of the cargo or lug- 
gage. My own position was anything but a pleasant 
one, though I trust I was truly thankful for my pre- 
servation. I found I had managed to throw my desk 
between the two steamers, and it was therefore irre- 
coverably lost, with all my papers, letters of credit, 
journal, &c. I had also lost everything else except 
what I had on,—rifle, guns, clothes,—all were gone. 
A few things, such as money, watch, note-book, which 
I always kept in my pockets, were all my stoek in 
trade. Fortunately, my friend had saved his papers, 
and thus our identity could be established at New 
Orleans. In the course of a few hours we sawa 
fine steamer coming down the river, in which we em- 
barked, and again pursued our journey south. In 
the afternoon we passed several pieces of the wreck : 
the shores were covered with the casks of pork and 
mustang liniment which had formed a great part of 
our freight. At one place, a large portion of the 
wreck was made fast ashore, and being plundered by 
the settlers on the bank; boxes and trunks were all 
broken open and cleaned out—little boats were flying 
across the river full of pork and other prizes—it was 
an universal scramble in all directions, and appeared 
to be considered as lawful plunder by them as if they 
had been Cornish wreckers. It was hopeless to try 
and recover anything, so we continued our journey, 
and left our goods to the tender mercies of the land- 
sharks on the banks. Having lost all my papers, I 
was obliged to forego the pleasure I had anticipated 
from a visit to Natchez, or rather to the gentlemen 
and plantations in the neighbourhood.” 

Slavery and the Fugitive Slave Law are, of 
course, discussed by Mr. Murray; but we are 
surprised to find, after various suggestions for 
the amelioration of the social condition of slaves, 
a proposal that “a proper instrument for flogging 
be authorized by law.” Under the head of 
‘“‘ America’s Press,” a long abstract extending 
to twenty-five pages is given of an American 
work entitled ‘English Items,’ criticizing Eng- 
lish customs and manners; and we have another 
specimen of easy book-making in a history of 
the steam-engine, from Prof. Woodcroft’s work 
on this subject. It is but foolish waste of time 
to cross the Atlantic to write such volumes as 
these by the Hon. Mr. Murray. 





Modern Ecclesiastical History — (Kirchenge- 
schichte der neuesten Zeit]. By Dr. J. C. 
L. Gieseler. Edited by Dr. E. R. Rede- 


penning. Bonn and London, Marcus. 


Tue historical labours of Dr. Gieseler, who 
died, last July, in the sixty-third year of his 
age, are brought to completion by this posthu- 
mous work, which contains the history of the 
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Church from the year 1814 to the latest times, 
and may be regarded as altogether independent 
of those earlier historical volumes on which the 
literary fame of the author is based. 

A more attractive book seldom issues from 
the German press than this record of the mo- 
mentous ecclesiastical events that followed the 
termination of the last war, and were perhaps 
more remarkable than any that have occurred 
since the mighty religious contests of the 
seventeenth century. The year 1815 set out, 
as it were, with a reaction against the popu- 
lar infidelity and religious indifference of the 
century preceding, for the higher classes asso- 
ciated irreligion with French Jacobinism,—that 
is to say, with a disregard for the claims of 
rank and property ; and even the general masses 
of the countries that had just been freed from 
the yoke of Napoleon regarded the old faith as 
a national treasure which they had snatched 
from the grasp of a foreign invader. Infidelity, 
in the eyes of the world, was decidedly French; 
for, although the thoughts of the philosophers 
were in a great measure derived from England, 
they had become so completely naturalized in 
the country of their adoption, that infidelity and 
Gallicism were almost convertible terms. The 
English Freethinkers of the earlier portion of 
the last century—the “ Deists of Queen Anne’s 
time,’’ as they are popularly called — were 
without influence on the bulk of any people, 
here or elsewhere, till their thoughts were 
caught up by their quick-witted disciples on 
the other side of the Channel; and a man, 
who did not aspire to the rank of a scholar 
or coffee-house wit, would no more have cared 
for the subtleties of Toland and Chubb than a 
modern devourer of Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ 
would trouble his head about the Hampden 
controversy. It was a religious indifference 
within the precincts of the Churches themselves 
that corresponded in other nations to the in- 
fidelity of France, which, even when it spread 
through the higher classes among neighbouring 
countries, had a completely exotic existence, 
with which the masses did -not sympathize. 
When the reaction took place, during the re- 
volutionary wars, and the nations proved vic- 
torious over the aggressive power, this very state 
of indifference became a subject of repentance, 
and pious resolutions for amendment in the 
future were readily made, when piety and na- 
tionality seemed to go hand in hand. The 
connexion between the enthusiast Madame von 
Kriidener and the ‘Holy Alliance” is no bad 
symbol of the state of feeling that immediately 
succeeded the fall of Napoleon. 

In Germany Catholicism received an especial 
impetus from the results of the peace; though 
here the religious influence showed itself rather 
in an opposition to the temporal powers than on 
the side of political conservatism. It was pre- 
cisely where the new distribution of territories 
brought Catholic provinces under the dominion 
of Protestantism, that the Romanists displayed 
the most active zeal; and even those who had 
previously distinguished themselves as ‘ libe- 
rals” in their church readily became ultramon- 
tanists in the new state of affairs. 

As far, however, as the Continent is concerned, 
the religious re-action that marked the begin- 
ning of this century has much more the aspect of 
a transient sentiment than the mark of a serious 
conviction. Looking to Germany as the place 
where the phases of religious thought assume 
the most definite expression, we find on the 
side of the princes the belief that religious 
faith is necessary to the preservation of social 
order, and therefore a disposition to patronize 
stern orthodoxy at the expense of free inquiry ; 
but on the side of the educated classes there is 
an equally strong disposition to be dissatisfied 





with ancient creeds; and this very tendency 
receives aliment from the Government patronage 
of the opposite view, which keeps alive the sus- 
picion that theological orthodoxy is but a tool 
for the maintenance of absolute power. 

From these contending influences, awakening 
after a period of indifference, every variety of 
result might naturally be expected; and rich 
indeed is the collection of incidents and figures 
described in Dr. Gieseler’s book as exponents 
of theological thought and sentiment during the 
last forty years. In France, after the abortive 
attempt of the Bourbons to re-establish an ultra- 
montane Romanism, arose the St.-Simonians,— 
the Templars, avowed descendants of the ancient 
order,—the commanding La Mennais,—and the 
less conspicuous Chatel, founder of that tran- 
sient institution, ‘‘L’Eglise Catholique Fran- 
caise,”"—andit may be observed, that the modern 
French phenomena have this remarkable cha- 
racteristic throughout, that although professedly 
infidel in principle, they aspire to an eccle- 
siastical form, which would have made them a 
laughing-stock to the Freethinkers of the last 
century. In England, there is the opposition 
of Evangelism; to the so-called ‘“ high-and-dry”’ 
system; and the re-action of Puseyism against 


Evangelism while as an epigode of the period, | 


there is Edward Irving, with his new ‘ Apo- 
stolic Church.”” In Scotland, there is the fight 
of the Voluntaries against the Kirk. In America, 
thereis Mormonism—a wonder in itself—besides 
a host of smaller manifestations. In Germany, 
there are the amalgamation of the Lutheran and 
Calvinistic churches by the King of Prussia into 
the so-called ‘‘ Evangelical” establishment ;— 
the contest between Schleiermacher and Hegel, 
the former representing the religion of feeling, 
the latter the religion of thought ;—the descent 
of the Young-Hegelian party into avowed infi- 
delity, and the consequent disfavour of Hegelism 
generally in the eyes of the Government ;—the 
question of mixed marriages, with the disturbances 
in Cologne resulting therefrom ;—the rise of the 
German Catholics in the midst of the Roman 
body, @ propos of the Holy Coat of Tréves, and 
the appearance of a still more formidable foe 
within the bosom of the Catholic Church—the 
mysticism of Bavaria. This is an ample cata- 
logue of incident; and all praise is due to Dr. 
Gieseler for the comprehensive and enlightened 
manner with which he has introduced so many 
subjects within the compass of one moderate 
octavo,—treating every one of them with rigid 
impartiality, connecting all the parts together by 
a well-fabricated chain of cause and effect, and 
keenly detecting the general spirit that manifests 
itself in so many and such diverse shapes. 

The repelling nature of German theology and 
theological history, arising sometimes from the 
sentiments of the author, almost always from his 
style, is completely avoided in this last volume 
of Dr. Gieseler, so that it is a book which the 
most fastidious and luxurious Englishman may 
read with pleasure, if he desires to know without 
too much trouble what has been going on in the 
religious world for the last forty years. The 
question, ‘‘ Is there no offence in it?’’—(always 
likely to be put on the subject of German 
divinity)—may be answered by a reference to 
the already well-known character of Dr. Gieseler, 
who was decidedly one of the most inoffensive 
writers that ever lived. He was as conscientious 
in setting forth the true state of a case, as he was 
reluctant in expressing an opinion on its merits; 
and though nothing can be more plain than his 
narrative, nothing can be more difficult than to 
find out what the writer really was, beyond the 
fact that he was not violent in any direction. 
Even Dr. Redepenning, who has appended a bio- 
graphy of Dr. Gieseler to the history, shows that 

e hardly knows how to define his position. To 


some readers of theological works even impar- 
tiality is astumbling-block; but to all, save these, 
Dr. Gieseler’s posthumous production will come: 
as a most acceptable source of information. 





The Monarchy of France: its Rise, Progress, 
and Fall. By W. Tooke. Low & Co. 
NvuMEROUvs popular misconceptions of the French 
character have arisen from a partial study of 
French history. Among received ideas on this 
subject scarcely one that circulates widely refers 
to any period previous to the Revolution. Read- 
ers in search of interesting episodes follow Henry 
the Fourth through his career of profligate ro- 
mance, and Louis the Fourteenth through his 
campaigns and the intrigues of his glittering 
court. They turn, also, to the massacre of the 
Huguenots; but from the long course of monar- 
chical rule that preceded the final schism be- 
tween the throne and people few inferences are 
derived—few, at least, that are proverbial. When 
we hear epigrammatic definitions of France, 
and of its moral tendencies, we know whence 
they come:—they come from sixty years of 
wavering conflict, from the vicissitudes of a 
long struggle, commenceé in the last century, 
and possibly not to be ended in this. Thus, 
the “fickle French,”—the ‘ people addicted to 
change,”—the ‘mercurial race, ever needing 





and never bearing a master,”—all these phrases 
| date from a time which living persons still re- 
member, and signify that those who repeat them 
| have read a chapter of the history, but not the 
| history itself. 
| This history, indeed, surveyed in its full pro- 
| portions, demonstrates the French nation to be 
| one of rare immobility, unaccustomed to modify 
| either its institutions or its forms of thought, its 
| beliefs or its manners. While the English mind, 
| upon its first release from the dead weight of 
baronial power and royal prerogative, began to 
exhibit the earliest of innumerable variations, 
the French remained, for hundreds of years, 
almost in the same attitude, fixed to old 
opinions, with frozen rules of criticism, a lan- 
guage deeply carved, by tyrannical usage, on 
the tables of the Academy,—a religion invaded 
only by sects, and never publicly reformed,— 
and modes of government which left the repre- 
sentative principle in a chrysalis state, until the 
close of the eighteenth century, when England 
was violently perturbed and barely persuaded 
not to hazard another revolution. 

From the accession of Hugh Capet to the 
execution of Louis the Sixteenth, there was not 
one full dynastic change in France. The ori- 
ginal House of Capet, though implicated in 
bloody excesses, ruled by a right never ques- 
tioned by the docile people. The direct lineage 
dying out, after 300 years of power, the sceptre 
passed, by a private act of the barons, to the 
Valois-Orleans branch of the same family, whose 
representatives, by war, by vanity, by extra- 
vagance, and by cruelty, provoked some partial 
outbreaks, not powerful enough to shake their 
throne. Two centuries saw their line cut off, 
at the death of the heirless Louis the Twelfth; 
and the stained purple descended peacefully on 
the shoulders of the first of the Angouléme 
succession. When that House disappeared, 
the Bourbons, though divided by eight genera- 
tions from St. Louis, overcame the Leaguers, 
and were accepted by a nation which adored 
legitimacy. Their five reigns brought France 
to its agony; and then arose the Revolution, 
which did betoken a change in the people’s 
spirit; a new principle quickened in all hearts, 
and was welcomed by all parties, though all were 
equally incapable of guiding it. 

We are not sure that the conduct of the 
French people since that event entitles them 'to 





be described as a nation eager for new social and 
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political developments. What have been their 
voluntary changes during the last sixty years? 
The Directories continued four years, and were 
superseded by an overwhelming act of force. 
The Consulate and the Empire, though they 
gained a certain amount of support, and so far 
indicated a return to the military spirit of former 
times, can hardly be said to have represented a 
change in the disposition of the country. Still 
less can the reigns of the Restoration, imposed 
by foreign arms, or that of Louis Philippe, who 
ruled under protest, and who fell, not through 
any fickleness on the part of France, but 
through an opportunity afforded by him for the 
explosion of long-accumulated hostility. From 
that point, French history becomes too much a 
question of actual politics to be here discussed. 

But without ascribing to the French any 
peculiar steadiness of character—for steadiness 
is the reverse of immobility—we think there is 
enough evidence in their history to show that 
the common epigram as to their restlessness and 
aptitude for change is unsound. It is another 
thing to say, that they attempted one great 
change in the last century, and failed to accom- 
plish it; so that, their circumstances changing 
while their disposition did not, they renewed 
the endeavour from time to time. This by no 
means implies fickleness of character. The 
subject, however, is too large to be epitomized ; 
we must send the reader to any well-constructed 
work on French history for the facts on which 
to rest his further speculations. 

Mr. Tooke’s massive volume, though pro- 
fessing to be a “‘ summary of the past and pre- 
sent political condition of France,’’ supplies no 
basis for the study. It is ostentatiously dull, 
at the same time that it is meagre and shallow. 
Mr. Tooke seems to have written on the prin- 
ciple of mortifying, as well as of disappointing, 
his reader’s patience. A prelude on the Gallic, 
Roman, and Frankish era is succeeded by an 
outline of French annals from the enthronement 
of Pharamond to the death of the last of the 
insensati, and the end of the Carlovingian race. 
This period of nearly six centuries, including 
thirty-four reigns, is disposed of in chronological 
paragraphs, in the style of an almanack, and 
as dry as the stony desert. The monarchical 
epoch follows, from A.D. 987 to 1789; and Mr. 
Tooke here omits the most characteristic inci- 
dents, affords no insight into the policy of the 
successive kings, and after having forced his 
compilation to its close, affixes a paragraph 
which proves that he has read and written in 
vain. Itis fair to add, however, that this por- 
tion is not so unreadable as the next, which 
consists of mere entries, as though some pallid 
tenant of the Faubourg St. Germain had noted, 
from day to day, the events of the Revolution, 
and had bequeathed his diary to Mr. Tooke. 
Mr. Tooke appears to have consulted no autho- 
rities, and to be altogether in ignorance of the 
numerous works which, within a few years, 
have thrown so much new light on the story of 
the Revolution. The causes of that wonderful 
movement seem as unintelligible to him as they 
were to the slaves of St. Domingo. Conse- 
quently, he abandons all attempt at narration, 
—explains nothing,—characterizes everything, 
—and undergoes painful exertions with the 
object of being bitter. 

It is a theory with Mr. Tooke, that “ divinity 
doth hedge a king.”” Upon this principle only 
can we account for the defence, by a writer 
who gives Louis the Sixteenth credit for honesty, 
of the practice of selling judicial offices. This 
infamous system, the last resort of corruption, 
‘‘ worked well,” says Mr, Tooke, and the objec- 
tions to it were only “ plausible.”’ It ‘‘ worked” 
so. ‘f well,”’ that the French bar became a re- 
proagh. to the nation, Mr. Tooke, however, 





can justify murder, when it is committed on the 
right side. He has a horror of judicial regicide, 
which may or may not be a legitimate a 
He exalts Charlotte Corday as a heroine—whic 
perhaps is due to her motives and to her courage: 
—but why suggest a theory of private assassi- 
nation, and regret that “twenty young men” 
had not skulked, with cowardly daggers, from 
house to house, and stabbed every obnoxious 
leader? Men like William Tell, who have 
statues raised to them, sanctify perhaps the 
principle of personal retribution ; but is it wise 
or right to propose a society of assassins to keep 
the world clear of revolutionary genius? 

On one other point we must correct Mr. 
Tooke. Heis entirely wrong in supposing that 
“shrewd minds” generally in England con- 
fided in the stability of the Bourbon Govern- 
ment in France. Horace Walpole and the 
Duke of Richmond, who thought Wilkes more 
terrible than Mirabeau, might have believed in 
French loyalty ; but Burke distinctly prophesied 
and reasoned in favour of a coming French 
Revolution, while Voltaire, long before it hap- 
pened, declared that it must be. 

Mr. Tooke’s version of French history is so 
obsolete, and his plan of compiling it so devoid 
of attraction, that we cannot say to what class 
of readers his book will be useful. 





Phenicia. By John Kenrick, M.A. Fellowes. 


WE have here a partial fulfilment of the promise 
made by Mr. Kenrick on the publication of his 
work on Ancient Egypt. He then announced 
his intention to continue his investigations 
of early antiquity by extending them to Phe- 
nicia and Syria, and having obtained matter 
enough upon the former subject to make up a 
volume, he has determined to issue it in a sepa- 
rate form. A work of asimilar cast and written 
in a similar spirit to his Ancient Egypt—based 
on profound but unpretending learning, per- 
vaded by an honest earnestness of purpose, 
unalloyed with party feeling, fearless in in- 
quiry, yet remarkable for soundness of judg- 
ment —is unquestionably an acquisition to 
archeological literature. If it is less in- 
teresting than the preceding, this arises rather 
from the dearth of authentic information 
hitherto accessible than from any fault in the 
writer. What we know of ancient Pheenicia is 
founded chiefly upon stray hints and incidental 
allusions scattered throughout early writers who 
have had occasion to refer to that enterprising 
nation, and who are mostly reporters at second 
hand. These are here all brought together in 
one view, so as to furnish the reader with a 
correct idea of the present state of our knowledge. 
In addition to the literary sources of information 
open to us, there are inscriptions and coins of 
which a full account is also here given. Mr. 
Kenrick expresses a very natural regret that 
we have so few Phoenician remains, and a 
hope that before long something will be done to 
increase our store by excavations at the sites of 
Tyre and Sidon.— 

“The paucity of Phenician monuments, even 
those which we possess having been found in the 
colonies, not in Pheenicia itself, and the entire want 
of specimens of architecture, sculpture, painting, and 
manufacturing art, is a perpetual source of regret to 
the historian. Phenician archeology is almost an 
entire blank. Yet its materials must exist beneath 
the soil, or in the unexplored districts of the country 
in which letters originated, and where art was plied 
with such activity for many centuries. Alexander’s 
mole cannot be buried at an unattainable depth 
below the sandy isthmus which it has created. The 
sites of Tyre and Sidon, explored with the same 
care as those of Babylon and Nineveh, would bring 
to light the foundations of ancient buildings, if not 
palace-walls with historical inscriptions, paintings 
and bas-reliefs.. The barrows of the unlettered Celt 





and Saxon have furnished arms, implements and 
trinkets to our museums; but no Pheenician sepul- 
chre has yet supplied a relic of antiquity to illustrate 
the manners and history of the nation. It is to be 
hoped that this state of things will not long continue. 
The discovery of authentic monuments might give a 
new aspect to Pheenician history, as it has already 
done to that of Egypt and Assyria.” 

Mr. Kenrick’s ‘Pheenicia’ opens with a de- 
tailed geographical description of the country, 
its climate and productions, After a chapter 
on the origin of the nation, its extensive colo- 
nizing operations are brought under review. 
In describing these the author is necessarily a 
good deal dependent upon traditional evidence, 
and is disposed to make more of mythical stories 
than historians of the positive school, like Mr. 
Grote and Sir Cornewall Lewis, think reason- 
able. Thus he interprets the legend of Dedalus 
as sufficient proof that the Phcenicians on 
being driven by Minos out of the Aigean Sea, 
removed their settlements from Crete to Sicily. 
The legends of Europa, Cadmus, the Argo, and 
Hercules and Geryones, are all explained as 
indicating colonizing movements. Hercules’s 
contest with Antzus is said to denote the re- 
sistance of the natives in the north-west of 
Africa to the establishment of a Phcenician 
colony there. The fable of the dragon’s teeth 
sown by Cadmus, and the warriors armed in 
brass which sprang from them, is made to mean 
the invention of a brazen panoply. He thus 
defends the course he has adopted.— 

“Those who are accustomed to deal with periods 
of history to which contemporaneous written records 
belong, are apt to regard mythes as mere lusus in- 
genit, as naturalists once considered fossil shells to be 
lusus nature, produced by no fixed law. This is to 
confound mythe with fable. To the latter class be- 
long cosmogonies, theogonies, tales of a golden age, 
names and localities of the inventors of the primary 
arts of life, or of the elementary means of recording 
events. They reveal nothing to us but the specula- 
tions of later times. Hence the primeval history of 
nations, in the strictest sense, can never be recovered, 
But from the ages which intervened between the 
commencement of a nation’s existence and its first 
written records, much may surely have been pre- 
served—events which lived in tradition—material 
facts such as monuments, customs, religious rites, 
Imagination, no doubt, has been at work in the con- 
struction of the mythes to which these facts have 
given birth; but even imagination is not a wholly 
capricious aud unaccountable faculty ; when its pro- 
ductions assume a definite form, they pre-suppose a 
definite cause. Mythic legends cannot indeed be 
converted into history by the simple process of 
divesting them of their supernatural element ; but if 
we seize the true point of view from which they are 
to be considered, there is much historical knowledge 
to be gained from them. I will venture to quote 
what I have elsewhere written on this subject :— 
‘They are proofs of the existence of a certain popu- 
lar belief, and the circumstances which gave rise to 
it may be historical, though not the story in which it 
has been embodied. We may discard from our 
minds all faith in the personality and adventures of 
Cadmus; there will still remain the fact that the 
Greeks believed themselves to owe some of their 
gods and their civilization to Phenicia; and this 
belief could not have arisen had there not been 
strong marks of affinity between their arts and reli- 
gion, and deep traces of an early intercourse.” Had 
the legends in question been the work of fancy, in- 
venting or combining according to its own caprice, 
whence such consistency in the names? Why not 
Theseus for Cadmus, or Bacchus for Hercules? I 
can see no reason for this consistency, except that 
the historic basis of the legend has determined the 
form of the superstructure through every stage of its 
elevation. If we confine ourselves to such general 
inferences as these, there is little danger of our mis- 
taking imagination for fact. If, on the other hand, 
we resolve to admit nothing that has once had a 
mythic ingredient, however cautiously eliminated, 
we must suppose events of the greatest magnitude to 
have occurred, without leaving any traces by which 
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their existencecan be proved. We deprive ourselves 
of much knowledge, which, though it does not 
amount to certainty, renders the commencement of 
history, which would otherwise be unintelligible, 
probable and consistent.” 

—With all respect for Mr. Kenrick’s judgment, 
we cannot regard this as a sufficient answer to 
the masterly reasoning of Mr. Grote in the first 
volume of his History. If we once forsake the 
terra firma of contemporary evidence, it is not 
easy to draw the line where fact ends and fic- 
tion begins. Mr. Kenrick elsewhere says: 
‘We must be content to leave undefined the 
birth-year of ancient nations, if we would not 
delude ourselves with a false appearance of 
knowledge,”—an observation which is, in our 
judgment, far more in accordance with sound 
philosophy than that which closes the above 
extract. As Mr. Grote remarks, whoever 
undertakes to pick out certain portions of my- 
thical narrative as matter-of-fact, and exclude 
others as fiction, “must do so in full reliance 
on his own powers of historical divination, with- 
out any means either of proving or verifying his 
conclusions.” Mr. Kenrick without hesitation 
pronounces one tradition ancient and another 
recent, one founded in fact and another a fiction 
undeserving even of the name of tradition; and 
perhaps we could not have a safer guide than 
so thorough a scholar and so calm a thinker. 
At the same time, it would have been more 
satisfactory if he had clearly stated the principle 
upon which he proceeds in each case. It is 
curious that he is guilty of the confusion of myth 
with fable, which he charges upon others; for 
he speaks of “the fable of the warriors armed 
in brass,’”"—which, however, he treats as a myth 
expressing historical fact. 

Instead of dwelling so much upon the tradi- 
tional evidence relating to Phcenician colonies, 
we wish Mr. Kenrick had given more detailed 
information respecting the historical times of 
such colonies as those of Carthage and Sicily. 
His treatment of the language, commerce, arts, 
government, and religion of the Phoenicians is 
ample and satisfactory. The chapter on the 
language contains the inscriptions and passages 
extant, with translations and notes. As a con- 
clusion, forming about one-third of the whole, 
there is a history of Phcenicia from the earliest 
ages to the period of its reduction under Turkish 
sway. The final reflections on the history, and 
the views which have been suggested by it, 
may be taken as specimens of the judicious 
tone observable throughout the work. 





Pilgrimage from the Alps to the Tiber; or, 
_the Influence of Romanism on Trade, Justice, 
and Knowledge. By the Rev. J. A. Wylie, 
LL.D. Edinburgh, Shepherd & Elliot ; 
London, Hamilton & Co. 

Tue Germans have a saying, that where you see 

people with their clothes worn out beneath the 

arm you are in a Temporal State; but where you 
see them threadbare at the elbow you are in the 
dominions of the Church. Dr. Wylie under- 
takes to explain why so many Italians show 
their elbows through their sleeves. His volume 
was apparently designed as nothing more than 

a polemical essay,—* Rome and the Workings of 

Romanism in Italy’ being the running title on 

every page. ‘A Pilgrimage from the Alps to 

the Tiber’ seems to have been a second thought, 
or a publisher’s suggestion, after the sheets had 
gone to press. In harmony with the writer’s 
intention, most of the work is composed of Pro- 
testant advocacy, sometimes wrought into figures 
of speech more dismal than the smoke and pitch 
of Dante’s nethermost hell. With what weak 
effect the strongest diction may be employed is 
shown by Dr. Wylie whenever he imposes on 


portions of his work as are strictly narrative are 
in better taste and generally readable. 

In Turin he observed the population standing, 
as it were, more erect than in the other Italian 
States, under the roof of liberal institutions. 
Imperial and monarchical canopies, however 
lofty, shelter no men who will not bend their 
knees. Dr. Wylie was interested in this spec- 
tacle—the promise of the Peninsula—and ex- 
amined the machinery of the Piedmontese con- 
stitution. It is curious to note how widely the 
parliamentary assemblies of other nations differ 
from the English, though imitated from them. 
Our House of Commons: is a committee on a 
grand scale, meeting in a handsome and spacious 
room, with no approach to the idea of a forum. 
But on the Continent, a senate-chamber re- 
sembles a lecture-hall; and something similar 
exists in America.— 

“T went with M. Malan, himself a Waldensian, 
and a member of the Chamber of Deputies, to see 
the hall where their Parliament sits. A spacious 
flight of steps conducts to a noble hall, in form an 
ellipse, and surmounted by adome. At one end of 
the ellipse hangs a portrait of the President, and 
underneath is his richly gilt chair, with a crimson- 
covered table befure it. Right in front of the 
Speaker’s chair, on a lower level, is placed the tri- 
bune, which much resembles the precentor’s desk in 
a Scottish church. The tribune is occupied only 
when a minister makes a ministerial declaration, or 
a convener of a committee gives in his report. An 
open space divides the tribune from the seats of the 
members. These last run all round the hall, in 
concentric rows of benches, also covered with crimson. 
‘ There, on the right,’ said M. Malan, ‘sit the priest 
party. In the front are the ministerial members; 
on the left is my seat. There is an extreme left to 
which I do not belong: I have not passed the con- 
stitutional line. This lower tier of galleries is for 
the conductors of the press and the diplomatic corps; 
this higher gallery is for ladies and military men. 
We are 204 members in all. We have a member 
for every 25,000 inhabitants. Our population is 
four millions and a half. Our House of Peers con- 
tains only ninety members. The King has the 
privilege of nominating to it, but peers so created are 
only for life.’ ” 

The re-action against the priesthood in the 
kingdom of Sardinia becomes intelligible when 
we add to these symptoms of intellectual growth 
the statistics of the Church, as it lately was :— 

‘* Notwithstanding that the population is only four 
and a half millions, there are in Sardinia 7 arch- 
bishops ; 34 bishops; 41 chapters, with 860 canons 
attached to the bishoprics; 73 simple chapters, with 
470 canons; 1,100 livings for the canons; and, 
lastly, 4,267 parishes, with some thousands of parish 
priests. The domain of the Church represents a 
capital of 400,000,000 francs, with a yearly revenue 
of 17,000,000 and upwards. This enormous wealth 
is divided amongst the clergy in proportions grossly 
unequal. The 41 prelates of Sardinia enjoy a 
revenue of nearly a million and half of francs, which 
is double what used to maintain all the bishops of 
the French Empire. The Archbishop of Turin has 
an income of 120,000 francs, which is more than the 
whole bench of Belgian bishops.” 

Seventy-one religious orders, divided into 604 
houses, and containing 8,563 monks and nuns, 
existed in addition to this “noble army” of 
ecclesiastics, with its rearguard of 2,000 curates; 
but the suppression of convents is only a part of 
the reformation proceeding in Piedmont. Dr. 
Wylie says :— 

“No one can cross its frontier without being 
struck with the contrast it presents to the other 
Italian States. While they are decaying like a 
corpse, it is flourishing like the chestnut-tree of its 
own mountains. The very faces of the people may 
tell you that the country is free and prosperous. 
Its citizens walk about with the cheerful, active air 
of men who have something to do and to enjoy, and 
not with the listless, desponding, heart-sick look 
which marks the inhabitants of the other States of 





himself the labour of “eloquence.” Such 


and vagabondism that disfigure and pollute all the 
other countries of the Peninsula, What rich loam 
the ploughman turns up! What magnificent vines 
shade its plains! Public works are in progress, 
railways have been formed, and new houses are 
building. Not fewer than a hundred houses were 
built in Turin last year, which is more, I verily be- 
lieve, than in all the other Italian towns out of 
Piedmont taken together.” 

Englishmen must cherish a peculiar interest 
in the fortune of this admirable State, which is 
improving after their example, and striving to 
emulate their social polity. Dr. Wylie’s sketches 
of Austrian and Papal Italy are replete with 
interest, though discoloured by his ecclesiastical 
virulence, and by the exaggeration of his terms. 
It is impossible to blacken the blackness of the 
fortunes of Italy, or to lament too sadly the 
curse which disfigures Ferrara with grass and 
weeds, and Venice with batteries of German 
cannon ; but it is easy to diminish the force of a 
book by using violent instead of picturesque 
words, and by descanting instead of describing. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

On the Economical Applications of Charcoal to 

Sanitary Purposes: a Lecture. By John Sten- 
house, LL.D. Third edition. (Highley.)—On 
the Sanitary Applications of Charcoal, dc., and on 
Ventilation. By J. Forbes Watson, A.M. (Mad- 
den.)—The incidents connected with this im- 
portant discovery are explained in the two pamph- 
lets before us—that of Dr. Stenhouse being a 
lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, Albe- 
marle Street, and that of Dr. Watson a reprint of 
a paper from the Journal of the Society of Arts. 
The virtue of charcoal as a purifier of water and 
sweetener of tainted meat has been known, in all 
probability, for ages; but Dr. Stenhouse first 
elucidated the principle on which it acts, and con- 
ceived the idea of applying it to the filtration of 
impure atmospheric air. Mr. Turnbull, of Glas- 
gow, originally demonstrated and called attention 
to its extraordinary power over decaying animal 
matter. To Dr. Watson, however, appears to 
belong the credit of first practically applying this 
agent to sanitary objects. The idea of the air 
filter originated with Dr. Stenhouse,—the idea of 
developing the discovery and of employing it for 
purposes of general utility was proposed by Dr. 
Watson. The experimental rooms in Bloomsbury 
were fitted up at the joint expense of these gentle- 
men. The air filter, designed by Dr. Stenhouse, 
was adapted to its purpose by Dr. Watson. Dr. 
Watson invented the contrivance for depriving the 
air of its moisture, while he and Dr. Stenhouse 
together seem to have devised the improved form 
of ‘‘ ori-nasal charcoal respirators.” Two hundred 
of these are to be sent to the Crimea, to be worn 
by men exposed to infected air. In the unhealthy 
districts of India, and possibly on the poisonous 
coasts of Africa, they may be applied as the guar- 
dians of human life. Science has thus done what 
magic pretended to, in supplying an amulet to the 
traveller. 
Our Village; or, a History of Erith and its 
Neighbourhood. (Hope & Co.)—Here is a plea- 
sant half-hour’s reading for travellers to the ‘old 
haven,” as the word Erith implies. They who 
have few pleasures but those which are derived 
from ‘‘association,” will find this guide a very 
efficient ‘‘ aide-plaisir,” for it tells very succinctly 
the past story, and recalls the by-gone personages 
of a locality which has far more of romance about 
it, as well as stern historical realities, than visitors 
from the land of Cocagne would be likely to ima- 
gine. We must, however, make exception to the 
statement, that Newbery ‘“‘signifies in English 
exactly the same as Noviomagus in Latin—viz., 
‘the near fortress or station.’” This is something 
new indeed ! 

The Married Life of Rachel, Lady Russell. By 

rench. (Bos- 





M. Guizot. Translated from the F 
worth.)—Neither the French nor the English title 
prefixed to M. Guizot’s paper on Lady Russell has 
been aptly chosen. There is less of the married 





Italy. Here, too, you miss that universal beggary 


than of the widowed life in it; more of the mother 
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than the wife. It is, nevertheless, an exquisite 
sketch, — the work of an artist, who, with a 
few touches, can create a perfect likeness, and 
convey a thorough idea of character. The subject 
has been, doubtless, a favourite one with the 
author,—perhaps for other reasons besides genuine 
admiration of the heroine. Some of the passages 
were penned, probably, with far more delight than 
others; and these, of course, are susceptible of 
another application in addition to that to which 
they are, apparently, devoted. Occasionally we 
detect statements that seem to contradict each 
other. Of Lord William Russell, the author says, 
that he was of ‘‘a character more obstinate than 
firm, allowing himself to be easily led away to rule 
or to deceive, as party feeling prompted him” ;— 
and, a few lines lower, the same young nobleman 
is described as ‘‘superior to all by his rectitude.” 
Of the Earl of Southampton, too, M. Guizot re- 
marks that “although he did not regard liberty of 
conscience as a right, tyranny on this point dis- 
gusted him, and he desired more tolerance and 
charity for dissenters.” The smallest degree of 
tolerance was “liberty of conscience,” which the 
dissenters possessed rather than enjoyed, when they 
were allowed to follow out their own ideas of faith 
at the cost of certain civil rights. If Lord South- 
ampton desired this, or even ‘‘ more tolerance” 
for dissenters, it could, surely, not have been for 
any other reason than because he did regard liberty 
of conscience as their undoubted right. But these 
are small blemishes in the accessories of a picture 
wherein Rachel Russell holds, as she deserves, de- 
spite a poor human infirmity which has not escaped 
the acute observation of M. Guizot, the chief and 
honoured place. 

A Week in the Crimea, with Sketches of the Turks 
on the Way there and back. (Liverpool, Baines.) 
—The writer of these letters visited the Crimea 
after the first bombardment of Sebastopol, and 
describes the incidents of daily life in the camp, 
as well as groups and scenes by the way side 
‘there and back.” His narrative has no peculiar 
claims to attention; but he seizes on a moral from 
‘Maud,’ and asks for ‘“‘a strong man” to give 
effect to right principles of government—his own 
principles, we infer. 

Our West-Indian Colonics, Jamaica, a Source 
of National Wealth and Honour. By H. B. Evans. 
(Wilson.)—While in the American territories of 
Great Britain the public journals, no less than 
the pamphleteers, continually announce new steps 
in prosperity, —new stages reached in the victorious 
career of civilization through the desert,—almost 
every ‘‘voice” from the West-Indian colonies is 
an echo of lamentation. Mr. Evans admits at 
once, that he has to treat of ‘ruin and despair !” 
Population is diminishing in Jamaica,—plantations 
are abandoned,—the rate of export is reduced,— 
private fortunes are vanishing, and the public 
revenue declining to the lowest ebb. Other au- 
thorities, it is true, attest a different declaration; 
but Mr. Evans sums up the evidence, and finds a 
majority of witnesses in favour of his own view. 
His pamphlet, however, is not entirely occupied 
with a West-Indian elegiac. He has adminis- 
trative and economical reforms to propose in the 
interest of the sugar colonies. His main prin- 
ciple is, that while in our Indian, African, and 
Australian territories cotton may be grown to feed 
the English market, the West-Indian islands alone 
could supersede, by their supply, the Southern 
States of America. There Columbus discovered 
the cotton-tree; thence the best species were trans- 
planted to Carolina. Mr. Evans explains the case 
clearly, and adopts an earnest, and even vehe- 
ment, style. 

Historical Poems, Sketches of Life, and Pictures 
from Nature—[ Historische Gedichte, &c.|. By Ed- 
wygrau. (Frankfort, G. F. Kettembeil; London, 
Williams & Norgate.)—Who is the owner of the 
mysterious name ‘‘ Edwygrau,” which stands forth 
so strangely without any baptismal accompani- 
ment,—seems to be utterly unknown. At all 
events, it is unknown to the publisher, Herr Ket- 
tembeil, who received from an unrevealed source 
the packet of poems he now gives to the world ; 
and is content to guess that the poet is a Lady 
moving in the higher circles, and to proclaim to 





the German public that the collection is a veritable 
treasure-trove. Whether the world will echo the 
admiration of the publisher may be reasonably 
doubted. Edwygrau isa poet, of akind not un- 
common in Germany, whose chief art lies in setting 
forth a narrative derived from history or elsewhere, 
in sections written of a great variety of metres, 
without any great demonstration of original thought. 
The two largest of her poems, or rather series of 
poems, are taken from the history of England,— 
one being devoted to the fate of Lady Jane Grey, 
the other to the vicissitudes of Anne of Cleves. 
We give the first meeting between the latter lady 
and her royal suitor,—one of the most unromantic 
incidents in the British chronicles,—as a specimen 
of the graphic powers of Edwygrau :— 

Anna comes,—'tis she—he sees her,— 

By her humble suite attended. 

Henry stares, with look inquiring,— 

Eyes the dove with doubtful aspect,— 

She may be outside, he fancies ;— 

No !—that door,—it does not open, 

She that’s in the room is Anne. 

Yes, indeed,—he surely knows her,— 

He has seen her in her picture. 

Yet as to the ground deep-rooted 

Stares he at those hard coarse features, 

Which so vulgarly resemble 

That incomparable portrait 

Which was given him by Cromwell,— 

Which he had admired so often. 

She, with clumsy step advances, 

Smiling as she looks around her ; 

Then a few harsh words she utters 

In a voice that harsher makes them. 

Lastly, by the fire she stretches 

Quite at ease her form unwieldy, 

And two feet of huge dimensions 

With an air of so much comfort 

She extends, that royal Henry 

Imitates her, as by instinct; 

But the feet that he thrusts forward 

Seem but small as he compares them 

Silently with those that meet them. 

From the self-same spot he stirs not, 

But remains, a petrifaction ; 

All his overflowing humour 

Has been shattered, as by lightning. 

Yes, at last he moves,—and slowly 

Paces o’er the velvet carpet, 

Shrugging up his royal shoulders. 
—There is nothing wonderful in the above, but 
the pictures of character and humour. 


Theory of the Influence exerted by the Mind over 
the Body in the Production and Removal of Morbid 
and Anomalous Conditions of the Animal Economy. 
By John Glen, M.A. (Blackwood & Sons.)—The 
author of this essay originates little more than the 
diction in which he treats a subject ‘‘ many a time 
and oft” discussed by philosophers. Nor is the 
vehicle of his eclecticism moulded into any very 
graceful form. The style is forced, artificial and 
immature. But the subject is interesting, and the 
facts adduced, though scanty, serve for illustration. 
Mr. Glen, we think, claims too much when he 
affirms that the instances of the influence of the 
mind upon the body have, for the first time, been 
methodized and explained by himself. The expla- 
nation is not yet very complete, or the method very 
satisfactory. The relation of the divine soul to the 
human frame, is not a more subtle question than 
the connexion between mental and metaphysical 
philosophy with practical pathology. All such 
ventures, however, when made in earnest, have 
their utility; and Mr. Glen’s ‘ Edinburgh Prize 
Essay’ may lead more proficient minds to explore 
the same field. 

The Dawn of History. By T. G. Darton. 
(Longman & Co.)—A confused and superficial 
sketch, chiefly based on the Old Testament. Mr. 
Darton, disclaiming ‘the slightest individual ac- 
quaintance” with the Chinese, Hindoo, Chaldean, 
and Egyptian records and traditions, asserts that 
there is not ‘‘the slightest reliance” to be placed 
upon them. Mr. Darton has scarcely qualified 
himself for historical criticism. 

Condition and Prospects of Canada in 1854. 
(Quebec, Derbishire & Desbarats.)—We have here 
a selection of state papers on the condition and 
resources of Canada. They consist of extracts 
from the despatches addressed by the Earl of 
Elgin to his government, during the years 1852— 
1854, and afford many valuable details respecting 
the growth of population and of productiveindustry, 
the increase of commerce, the multiplication of 
public works, the amount of customs and taxes, 





as well as the progress of social culture, and of 
education throughout the colony. Under this last 
head we find an excellent account of the common 
school system, imported from the United States of 
America, and reverenced as the safeguard of public 
liberty, of public morals, and of public welfare, 
from one end to the other of the Union. We have 
always thought that the principles of education, 
here explained and advocated by Lord Elgin, 
should be studied by all who feel an interest in the 
subject in connexion with England. In Canada, 
the question between the religious and the secular 
systems presented more than ordinary difficulties 
from the great diversity of existing opinions, and 
the impossibility of coercing any sect where all 
stand upon an equal footing. This part of Lord 
Elgin’s correspondence may be commended to the 
attention of every one who desires to understand 
how a general and successful scheme of “ teaching 
the people” may be established in a country where 
“the people,” as a body, are neither Roman 
Catholic nor Protestant, but peacefully divided 
under the sway of different churches, 


Dr. Snow has written a Letter to Sir Benjamin 
Hall on the causes of disease,—and Mr. Thomas 
Hunt a paper on The Influence of the Human In- 
stinct on the Prevention and Cure of Diseases, chiefly 
in Reference to Diet, in which he states some singular 
cases. His theory, however, dwindles to common- 
place in comparison with that of Mr. Alfred 
Fennings, who describes The Volcanic Cause of 
Epidemic Cholera, Influenza, Plague, Potato Rot, 
and Animal Murrain. He believes that a volcanic 
eruption in this island would save thousands of 
lives; but how are we to excite the volcano ?—Mr. 
W. Tweedie has a more palpable plan for abolishing 
soarcity. Total Abstinence from Intoxicating Beve- 
rages he holds to be a Practical and Efficient 
Remedy.—An anonymous writer, a poor and pie- 
bald satirist, has printed Mormonism, its Blessings 
and Advantages. He declares himself to be ‘‘ the 
husband of sixty wives,” and his pamphlet is silly 
enough to render it credible. 

Our educational miscellanies are at present few. 
The chief is a bulky pamphlet containing The An- 
nual Report and Examination Papers of Owens 
College, Manchester.— Archdeacon Randall, of 
Berks, in his Charge, delivered last May, dwells 
on the improvement in the number and character 
of the schools in that county.—An eccentric view 
of the Principles and Rudiments of Mineralogy, 
Botany, and Zoology is supplied by E. R. W. Wat- 
kins, ‘‘ nephew of a late Director of the Hon. East 
India Company.” It is dated the “‘ Fourth Century 
of the Modern Commercial Age and Era, during 
the Roman or Julian Month, July.”—Not so 
transcendental, but a good deal more assuming, is 
a sixpenny tract addressed to the illiterate, and 
entitled Hard Words made Easy, Rules for Accent 
and Pronunciation. In this the simple reader is 
informed that Vive le Roi! should be pronounced 
Veev ler Rwor! and ’Empereur Laungp'rer! We 
trust that no pupil of the compiler will ¢mg a 
shaung-song in our hearing, or talk of shevo-der- 
frecz, or quote Gur-e-tay when he means Goethe, 
or Sarntarno when he means St.-Arnaud. —A 
cloud of these didactics threaten to darken the 
popular ideas of pronunciation. Another of the 
same class is Blunders in Behaviour Corrected, 
which itself is a blunder from beginning to end. 
‘‘It is ungentlemanly,” we here learn, to speak 
of “ Bulwer’s last novel.” We should say, ‘ Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer’s last novel.” For un- 
conscious simplicity we have not often seen a 
match to the following:—‘‘On a Frenchman 
gestures and grimaces set very well, because they 
are natural to the people.” 
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TWENTY-FIFTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSO- 
_ CIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
GLASGOW, SEPTEMBER 12. 


THE Annual General Meeting for the present 
year of the Members of the British Association 
opened in this ancient and energetic city to-day. 
Great preparations have been made to receive the 
distinguished visitors,—in every part of the place 
facilities for inspecting the mechanical and natural 
attractions have been prepared,—including the 
throwing open of halls, works, galleries, churches, 
observatories, manufactories, museums, parks, 
cemeteries, reading-rooms, and public institutions. 
A number of personages, eminent by their rank and 
their services to science, have already arrived in 
Glasgow. The members present this morning in- 
cluded 1,188 gentlemen and 432 ladies, The 
receipts at the treasury have been very large in 
amount. Of course, the first business of the 
Members to-day was to arrange the order of future 
proceedings, and to elect the officers for the seve- 
ral Sections. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE. 

The General Committee held its first meeting 
this afternoon at one o’clock:—the Earu oF 
Harrowsy taking the chair. 

The Assistant General Secretary, Prof. PHILLIPs, 
read the minutes of the previous meeting of the 
General Committee ; and Col. SaBINE read the 
Report of the Council, as follows :— 


In reference to the sum of 500/., placed by the General 
Committee at Liverpool at the disposal of the Council 
for the maintenance of the establishment at Kew, the 
General Committee will find in the Report of the Super- 
intending Committee of that establishment an account of 
the various objects which have occupied their attention, and 
of their proceedings during the past year. The Council have 
directed printed copies of this Report to be laid upon the 
table, as the best means of enabling those members of the 
General Committee who have not personally visited Kew to 
form their own judgment of the nature and value of the 
services which have been performed there, and of the thanks 
which are due to the Superintending Committee for their 
voluntary and untiring labours in conducting the esta- 
Dblishment, and to the personal staff by whom their wishes 
hhave been most zealously and effectively carried out. 
By the perusal of this Report, the Council consider also 
that the General Committee will be better able to judge of 
the claims of the Kew establishment to the approval and 
to the continued support of the British Association than by 
any comments of their own with which the Council might 
have accompanied the Report. The Council have also di- 
rected printed copies to be laid on the table of a report 
which has been presented by the Parliamentary Committee 
of the British Association on the question which was 
referred to them by the Association at its last meeting, 
“*Whether any measures could be adopted by Government 
or Parliament to improve the position of science or its 
cultivation in this country?” The suggestions which this 
report contains are numerous and important. Some of 
them, such as those touching alterations in the system 
of education in our Universities, and an increased encourage- 
ment to the formation of museums and public libraries, 
seem to be already in a fair way of being in a greater or 
less degree adopted. The suggestion that the principal 
Scientific Societies shall be located in London at the public 
‘expense in some one central building is, as there is good 
reason to hope, in a fair train of being realized under 
the most favourable circumstances, within the walls of 
Burlington House, in Piccadilly; and such a result would 
be of the highest importance, not only for the convenience 
which such a juxtaposition would afford to members 
for the pursuit of their researches, but perhaps still 
more from the advantage of presenting the various scien- 
tific bodies, and in their persons science itself, to the 
public eye, in a conspicuous, honourable, and influential 
position. Other suggestions of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, such as those touching the support by the State 
of lectures on science in provincial towns — touching 
the question of rewards to be given, in various shapes, 
to the cultivation of science, and more especially that of 
the creation of a Board of Science, which shall exercise 
more or less the functions of government in connexion 
with it, have yet to receive that sanction from public 
Opinion, and more especially from the opinion of men of 
science themselves, which more extended discussion can 
alone elicit, and without which they could not be pressed 
upon Government.or Parliament with any prospect of suc- 
cess. For such a discussion, perhaps the present meeting 
may present a fitting opportunity. In reference to the 





recommendation of the General Committee that the ship- 
owners and other gentlemen interested in navigation at 
Liverpool should form a committee of their own body for 
the purpose of inquiring into the best means of obviating 
the inconveniences and losses occasioned by the errors of 
the compasses produced by the iron employed in the con- 
struction and equipment of ships, the Council have had the 
satisfaction of learning that a Committee has been formed, 
and has entered upon the inquiry. The Council have added 
to the list of corresponding members of the British Associa- 
tion the names of M. Léon Foucault and the Abbé Moigno. 
The Council have been informed that a deputation will 
attend in Glasgow for the purpose of conveying an invita- 
tion to the British Association to hold its meeting in 1856 
at Cheltenham. Letters have also been received and laid 
before the General Committee from the Board of Trinity 
College, Dublin, from the Royal Irish Academy, and from 
the Royal Dublin Society, inviting the British Association 
to hold its meeting in 1857 in Dublin. 


On the motion of Sir RopERIcK MuRcHISON, 
seconded by Sir WILLIAM JARDINE, the Report 
was adopted. 

Col. SABINE proposed a series of lists of officers 
for the various Sections—lists which were neces- 
sarily incomplete. These lists will be found, cor- 
rected to the last moment, at the head of our 
Sectional Reports, 

A Committee of Recommendations was ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. Ninyis read the Treasurer’s Report, as 
follows :— 

THE GENERAL TREASURER’S CASH ACCOUNT, 
From Sept. 20th, 1854, at Liverpool, to Sept. 12th, 1855, at 








Glasgow. 
RECEIPTS. £8. d. 
To balance brought from last year’s Account 96 15 6 
For Life Compositions at Liverpool Meeting, and 

since oe oe ee ee oe oe 260 0 0 
Annual Subscriptions, ditto ee ee -- 4144 0 0 
Associates at Liverpool Meeting oe 765 0 0 
Ladies’ ditto .. at oe ee oe -- 525 0 0 
Compositions for future Reports +e ee 5 0 0 
Sale of Publications :— 

Reports of Meetings - £10615 4 

Catalogues of Stars, and Dove on 

the Distribution of Heat over the 
Globe oe re oe . 6516 0 
172 11 4 
Twelve Months’ Dividends on 3,500. 3 per cent. 

Stock es ée ee ee oe o 8 8 9 

Interest on Cash from Liverpool Bank ee 2915 2 
£2,365 10 9 

PAYMENTS. 
For Expenses of Meeting at Liverpool, sundry £. s. d. 

Printing, Binding, Advertising, and Incidental 

Payments made by the General Treasurer and 

Local Treasurer .. se o° os -. 3382 5 6 
Printing Report of 23rd Meeting, Engraving, 

«ec. ° ee ee ee oe oe 385 7 3 
Salaries, Twelve Months .. oe en -. 350 0 0 
Maintaining the Establishment of Kew Obser- 

vatory ° xe oe ° ee e 25 0 0 

Earthquake Movements ee ee oo BO 8 
Physical Aspect of the Moon oe aie a 2.3 
Vitality of Seeds oe ee ee eo 10 7 11 
Maps of the World oe oe ae 15 0 0 
Ethnological Queries .. es os oo & #7 
Dredging near Belfast ee oe oe 40 0 
Balance at the Bankers... -. £812 711 
Ditto in General Treasurer’s hands .. 6 1 7 
£818 9 6 
Due to Local Treasurers .. oe : 7 
——_—- 817 1 8 
£2,365 10 9 
———— 


The Report was adopted. > 


GENERAL MEETING. 

The Evening Meeting of the Association was 
held in the City Hall. The Eart or Harrowsy, 
the retiring President, rose to hand over his office 
to the Duke of Argyll. He said:—Ladies and 
gentlemen, my part in the proceedings of this 
evening is, happily for you and for myself, a very 
short one, About this time twelvemonths I had 
occasion to address an assembly almost but not 
quite as numerous as the present, and I confess I 
was glad when that responsible undertaking was 
concluded. That responsibility now rests on my 
noble friend, and I shall do little more than intro- 
duce him to your notice. But, indeed, it would 
be presumption in me, in Glasgow, to introduce to 
your notice the Duke of Argyll,—a name so asso- 
ciated with your local and with your general 
history, by his antecedents, and so honourably 
distinguished by his own personal accomplish- 
ments, Ladies and gentlemen, the heaviest 
part of the presidency of the British Association, 
as I know by experience, is comprised within the 
short week during which the Association is assem- 





bled. The rest of the year your President is but 
the constitutional monarch—he reigns, but does 
not govern. His government is in the hands of 
responsible ministers; and for my case, I can say 
the President of the British Association is sure of 
an effective administration—is sure of finding the 
right man in the right place. I hope that all 
governments may be equally successful, and that 
the government of this country may be under as 
good management as that of the British Association. 
I have little more to say. I leave the burden of 
the evening to him who has succeeded me in the 
honour of the presidency, and I have no doubt that 
his administration will be as distinguished as that 
of any which has preceded him. I now beg leave 
to make way for his Grace the Duke of Argyll. 

— Eart or Harrowsy then retired from the 
chair. 

The DvukKE OF ARGYLL rose and delivered his 

inaugural address. 


The President’s Address. 
Gentlemen of the British Association,—I know, 


Gentlemen, that the duty of presiding over. this. 


Meeting of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, has been assigned to me 
mainly in consequence of my local connexion with 
the district and city in which we are now assembled. 
It cannot therefore be departing from the special 
duty of that position, if I address you in the first 
place as one of those who are receiving the honour 
of your visit. I am sureI cannot express in terms 
too warm the feelings of this great community. It 
would be strange, indeed, if Glasgow did not hold 
out to youacordial reception. Here, if anywhere, 
we have reason to honour Science, and to welcome 
the men whose lives are devoted to its pursuit. 
The West of Scotland has itself contributed not a 
few illustrious names to the number of those who 
have enlarged the boundaries of knowledge, or 
have given fruitful application to principles already 
known. I need not dwell on the fact that it was 
in this valley of the Clyde that the patient genius 
of Watt perfected the mechanism which first gave 
complete control over the powers of steam; and 
that it was on these waters too that those powers 
were first applied in a manner which has given new 
wings to commerce, and is now affecting not less 
decisively the terrible operations of war. These 
are but single examples, more striking and palpable 
than others, of the dependence of the Arts upon 
the advance of Science. This, however, is a de- 
pendence which I am sure the citizens of Glasgow 
would be the first to acknowledge, and which no 
doubt, with them as with all men, must be an im- 
portant element in the value which they set upon 
physical research. But I am sure I should deeply 
wrong the intelligence of the people of Glasgow, if 
I were to represent them as measuring the value 
of science by no other standard than its immediate 
applicability to commercial purposes. They seek 
to honour science for its own sake, and to encourage 
the desire of knowledge as in itself one of the 
noblest instincts of our nature. 

It is my duty also, Gentlemen, to speak on 
behalf of a special body—one of which Glasgow has 
so much reason to be proud—I mean its ancient 
and venerable University. If the mechanical 
arts owe to this district of Scotland, the greatest 
impulse they have ever yet received, it is not 
less true that our knowledge of the laws which 
regulate the pursuits of industry, and determine 
the distribution of the ‘‘ wealth of nations,” has 
been almost founded on the researches of one whose 
name is indissolubly associated with this seat of 
learning. Here again we have an illustrious 
example of the mutual relations between science 
and politics in its best and highest definition. But, 
indeed, our convictions are independent of such 
examples, It is impossible to appreciate too 
highly the influence which science is evidently 
destined to have on the prospects of education; 
and we look for the time when its methods, as 
well as its results, will form the subject of teach- 
ing, not only as partially it has long done in our 
colleges, but also in the humblest of our schools. 
I feel it to be no small privilege arising out of the 
academical office which this year I have the honour 
of holding, to be able to assure you, on behalf of 
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the University of Glasgow, of the deep interest 
with which we regard your visit, and of our high 
appreciation of the ends which it is your object 
to promote, 

It is now fifteen years since the last Meeting of 
the British Association here. There are probably 
few, even annual, meetings of any considerable 
body of men, which are not marked by some 
melancholy recollections. Still more must this 
be the case after the lapse of so long an interval, 
—one which measures, as is usually reckoned, full 
half a generation in the life of man. Among the 
many vacancies in your ranks which that period 
has occasioned there are some which, from local 
association or from other causes, are naturally im- 
pressed more deeply on the mind than others. I 
am sure that one venerable name will rise to the 
memory of all who took any interest in the pro- 
ceedings of 1840 ;—of one whose early tastes for 
natural science had only yielded before his devo- 
tion to a yet higher service; but whose powerful 
mind still sought to found all his efforts in the 
cause of religion and humanity on obedience to 
the eternal laws, which are as sure and steady 
in their operation over the minds of men, and 
over the progress of society, as are other laws over 
the subjects of material change. Who can forget 
the zeal and more than youthful eagerness with 
which Dr. Chalmers entered into the discussions of 
the Statistical Section; and how he saw in those 
discussions the means of spreading the knowledge 
of principles which are of vital interest to the 
welfare of the State! 

But that name, though the lapse of years has | 
not carried it beyond the region of regret, is one | 
with which we have at least become familiar as , 
belonging to the number of the departed great. | 
Such is not the case with other vacancies, and 
especially with one which is still affecting us with | 
almost bewildered sorrow, and an abiding sense of | 
irreparable loss, Who shall take up the torch | 
which has fallen from the hand of Edward Forbes? | 
Who shall hold it as he held it to those dark places | 
in the history of life which science is striving, per- | 
haps in vain, to penetrate, but which seemed | 
already opening their treasures to his fine and 
advancing genius ? ‘ 

But whilst sad recollections are thus forced 
upon us as regards the life of individual men, 
we have every reason to be satisfied with the 
inheritance they have left. Many labourers 
are gone, but the cause in which they laboured 
has been steadily gaining ground. Long as fif- 
teen years may be as a period in human life, 
it is generally but a fraction in the history of 
mental progress. Yet since the last Meeting of 
the British Association here, I am greatly mis- 
taken if we cannot mark great strides in the ad- 
vance of science. I wish, Gentlemen, you hada 
President more competent than I am to chronicle 
that advance, and direct the retrospect to a prac- 
tical and useful end. There are, however, some 
features so remarkable that I cannot omit referring 
to them, as well calculated to raise our hopes 
and stimulate our exertions. In that science which 
is the oldest and most venerable of all, I mean 
Astronomy, if there had been nothing else to mark 
the progress of discovery, the construction and 
application of Lord Rosse’s Great Reflector would 
have been enough to constitute an important 
epoch. Its systematic operations may be said to 
be still only in the first stages of their progress ; 
yet already how often do we see reference had to 
the mysterious revelations it has made in discus- 
sions on the principles of that science, and in not 
a few of the speculations to which they are giving 
birth! My distinguished friend Sir D. Brewster, 
in his recent Life of Newton, has designated that 
telescope as ‘‘ one of the most wonderful combina- 
tions of art and science which the world has 
yet seen.” All who are interested in the devo- 
tion of abilities, of means and of leisure to the 
noblest pursuits, must earnestly wish to see Lord 
Rosse rewarded by that which he will value most, 
the steady progress of discovery. It must always 

> remembered, however, that Astronomy is a 
science of which hitherto at least it might almost 
be said that one great genius had left us no 








more worlds to conquer; that is to say, he carried 


our knowledge at a botnd to one grand, and appa- 
rently universal law, to which all worlds were 
subject, and of which every new discovery had 
been but an additional illustration. The reign of 
that law, whether universal or not, was at least so 
wide, that we had never pierced beyond the boun- 
dary of its vast domain. For the first time since 
the days of Newton a suspicion has arisen in the 
minds of astronomers that we have passed into the 
reign of other laws, and that the nebular pheno- 
mena revealed to us by Lord Rosse’s telescope 
must be governed by forces different from those of 
which we have any knowledge. Whether this 
opinion be or be not well founded—whether it be 
or be not probable that our limited command over 
time and space can ever yield to our research any 
other law of interest or importance comparable 
with that which has already been determined— 
still, inside that vast horizon there are fillings-in 
and fillings-up which will ever furnish infinite 
reward to labour. Of these, not a few have been 
secured since our last meeting here. Besides the 
patient work of our professed astronomers, and 
the good service rendered by such men as Mr. 
Lassell and Mr. Nasmyth, who have so well 
relieved the business of commercial industry by 
their devotion to the pursuits of science, we have 
had one event so remarkable, that in the whole 
history of astronomy it stands alone. If in looking 
at the wonderful objects revealed to usin Lord 
Rosse’s telescope we turn instinctively sometimes 
from the thing shown to the thing which shows 
—from the Spiral Nebule to the knowledge 
and resources which have collected their feeble 
light, and brought their mysterious forms under 
the cognizance of the human eye,—how much more 
curiously do we turn from the single planet Nep- 
tune, to that other instrument which has felt, as it 
were, and found its obscure and distant orbit! So 
long as our species remains, that body will be 
associated with one of the most glorious proofs 
ever given of the reach of the human intellect ;— 
of the sweep and certainty of that noble science 
which now honours with enduring memory the 
twin names of Adams and Leverrier. 

In Geology, the youngest, but not the least 
vigorous of the sciences, every year has been add- 
ing to the breadth of its foundation—to the depth 
and meaning of its results. Probably no science 
has ever advanced with more rapid steps. In 
1840 the then recent publication of the ‘ Silurian 
System’ had just established those landmarks of 
the Paleozoic world which all subsequent disco- 
very has only tended to confirm. The great hori- 
zons which were first defined by the labours of 
Murchison and Sedgwick have since disclosed the 
same phenomena which they so accurately describ- 
ed, in every quarter of the globe; and the gene- 
ralizations founded thereupon have been definitely 
established. The same period has sufficed, partly 
by the labours of the same distinguished men, to 
clear up the relative position of the strata which 
represent the closing epochs of ancient life, and 
those which form the base of the secondary age. 
But above all,*the last few years have seen im- 
mense progress made in our knowledge of that vast 
series of deposits which usher in the dawn of exist- 
ing forms, and carry us on to those changes, 
which, though the most recent, are not the least 
obscure of any which have affected the surface 
of the globe. The investigations of Edward 
Forbes on the laws which determine the con- 
ditions of Marine Zoology have supplied us with 
data altogether new on some of the highest con- 
clusions of the science; whilst his profound specu- 
lations on the centres of creation and areas of dis- 
tribution have pointed out paths of inquiry which 
are themselves of inexhaustible interest, and hold 
out the promise of great results. Another branch 
of investigation, which, if not entirely new, is at 
least pursued on a new system, and with new 
resources, has been opened up in Dynamical Geo- 
logy by the learning and ingenuity of Mr. Hopkins; 
whilst the thorough elucidation of the conditions 
of Glacier Motion, which we owe to Prof. James 
Forbes, of Edinburgh, has given us clear and defi- 
nite ideas in one, and that not the least important 
of the agents in geological change. The observa- 
tions accumulated during the recent Arctic voyages 





have materially added to our knowledge of the 
operation of the same agency under different con- 
ditions—conditions which we know must once have 
extended widely over the firths and estuaries near 
where we are now assembled—leaving behind them 

those enduring records of the glacial epoch which 
were first explored by my friend, Mr. Smith, of 
Jordan Hill. We owe many important observa- 

tions on the same phenomena, and on the various 
changes of sea-level, to Mr. Robert Chambers. 

And if the thanks of science are due to those who 
advance her interests, both directly by adding to 
her store of facts or of her discovered laws, and 
also indirectly by investing them with popular 
interest, and thus enlarging the circle of observers, 

we must mention with special gratitude the classical 
works of Mr. Hugh Miller; and those writings of 
Sir Charles Lyell, which his indefatigable industry 
is ever bringing up abreast with the progress of dis- 
covery—a progress stimulated in no small degree 
by his own exertions,—and which are alike re- 
markable for completeness of knowledge, for fer- 
tility of suggestion, and for sound philosophical 
reasoning. I think we cannot mistake the general 
tendency of Geological research, whether Strati- 
graphical or Zoological. It has been to prolong 
periods which had been considered short ; to divide 
others which were classed together; to fill up 
spaces which were imagined blank, and to connect 
more and more in one unbroken chain the course 
of physical change and the progress of organic life. 

We pass from geology by a natural transition to 
another science which stands to it in close alliance. 
If all our most sure conclusions respecting the 
superficial covering of the globe have been founded 
on the classification of its animal remains, it is not 
less true that our knowledge and understanding of 
organic structure have been infinitely extended by 
the means which geology has afforded of studying 
that structure in relation to its history in past 
time. In the hands of our great countryman, 
Prof. Owen, Physiology has assumed a new rank 
in science, leading us up to the very threshold of 
the deepest mysteries of Nature. If the last few 
years had been marked by no other event in the 
adva t of sci , there would have been 
enough to signalize them in the publication of his 
treatise on the ‘Homologies of the Vertebrate 
Skeleton:’ and we may recollect with pride the 
fact of that high argument having been first opened 
at a Meeting of the British Association. 

A sad interest, indeed, attaches, in one direction 
at least, to the progress of our knowledge in 
Geography. All serious doubt seems to have closed 
now over the grave of Franklin. Even in a year 
during which war has been claiming the noblest 
victims by thousands and tens of thousands, it 
would ill become this Association not to mark with 
an expression of our sorrow and admiration the: 
self-sacrifice of that gallant band which has perished 
in the cause of science. But their devotion has 
been emulated, under a still higher stimulus, in 
the more successful career of others: and at last, in 
the discovery of the North-West Passage (still so- 
called in spite of its having been found impassable), 
the courage and endurance of Capt. M‘Clure and 
his associates have ascertained with certainty a 
most remarkable fact in the physical conformation 
of the globe. Results of still larger, and certainly 
of more,immediate interest, are being arrived at 
by the rapid march of African exploration,—not, 
surely, before the time. Every part of the cireum- 
ference of that vast continent has been either 
known or accessible to us for centuries. On its 
soil have flourished some of the most ancient and 
famous monarchies; and one of its great valleys is 
the fatherland of science. Yet up to comparatively 
recent times our horizon there has been bounded 
by the same sands or mountains which bounded 
the knowledge of antiquity, and we had almost as 
little acquaintance with its interior as had the 
Tyrian merchant when his eye rested of old on 
the peaks of Atlas. Nothing but familiarity with 
the fact could have reconciled us to the ignorance 
in which we have so long remained of one of the 
largest and most interesting regions of the world. 
That ignorance is at last being eleared away; and 
the exertions of many individuals, amongst whom 
the names of Mr, Galton, of Mr. Anderson, Dr. 
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Livingston, Dr. Baikie, and Dr. Barth stand con- 
spicuous, have contributed results of the deepest 
interest and importance. No man who values 
science can fail to appreciate the extension of our 
knowledge respecting geography even where, as in 
the Arctic regions, that knowledge is pursued 
simply for its own sake. But it becomes invested 
with tenfold interest when it brings with it the 
largest influence on the destinies of millions of the 
human race; and adds, as we may confidently hope 
it will ultimately do in the case of Africa, an inex- 
haustible field for manufacturing and commercial 
enterprise. 

In connexion with the diffusion of geographical | 
knowledge I cannot omit to mention the magni- 
ficent publications of Mr. Alexander Keith John- 
ston of Edinburgh, in his ‘Atlas of Physical Geo- 
graphy.’ It is seldom that such a mass of infor- | 
mation has been presented in a form so beautiful 
and attractive; or one which tends so much to | 
place the study of geography on a truly scientific 
basis—that is to say, on the basis of its relation to | 
the other natural sciences, and those grand cosmical | 
views of terrestrial phenomena which have found | 
their most distinguished interpreter in Baron 
Humboldt. 

The kindred science of Ethnology has received 
of late years great development ; not only by its 
increasing store of facts, but by the more scientific 
use which is being made of facts which have been | 
long familiar. The investigation of the laws which 
regulate the growth of language, promise to cast | 
the most important lights on the history of our 
race; but the conclusions to which that investigation 
may lead are still matters of keen and anxious con- 
troversy, and are exposed to all that suspicion | 
which has been directed against almost every 
science at some stage or other of its growth; and 
which, we must allow, every science has, at some 
stage or other, justified by hasty generalization 
and premature deduction. 

Of all the sciences Chemistry is that which least 
requires to have its triumphs recorded here. The | 
immediate applicability of so many of its results to 
the useful arts has secured for it the watchful in- 
terest of the world; and every day is adding some 
new proof of its inexhaustible fertility. There is 
one department of inquiry, and that perhaps the 
most interesting of all, I mean Organic Chemistry, 
which has received an especial impulse during the 
last few years, an impulse mainly due to the genius 
of one distinguished man whom we have the honour 
of numbering among our guests upon this occasion. 
I think Baron Liebig will find in Scotland that 
kind of welcome which a man of science values 
most,—a readiness to profit by his instructions, 
and an enlightened appreciation among the farmers 
of the country of the practical value of studying in 
their husbandry the laws which have been revealed | 
by his research. I am reminded, through the 
kindness of Dr. Lyon Playfair, of some facts which 
give yet a more special interest to this subject in 
connexion with our meeting here. It was to the | 
British Association at Glasgow in 1840 that Baron 
Liebig first communicated his work on the Appli- 
cation of Chemistry to Vegetable Physiology. The 
philosophical explanation there given of the prin- | 
ciples of manuring and cropping gave an immediate | 
impulse to agriculture, and directed attention to 
the manures which are valuable for their ammonia 
and mineral ingredients; and especially to guano, 
of which in 1840 only a few specimens had ap- | 
peared in this country. The consequence was that 
in the next year, 1841, no less than 2,881 tons | 
were imported ; and during the succeeding years | 
the total quantity imported into this country has 
exceeded the enormous amount of 1,500,000 tons. 
Nor has this been all: Chemistry has come in with 
her aid to do the work of Nature, and as the sup- 
ply of guano becomes exhausted, limited as its 
production must be to a few rainless regions of the 
world, the importance of artificial mineral manures 
will increase. Already considerable capital is 
invested in the manufacture of superphosphates 
of lime, formed by the solution of bones in sul- 
phuric acid, the use of which was first recom- 
mended at the last Glasgow Meeting. Of these 
artificial manures not less than 60,000 tons are 
annually sold in England alone ; and it is a curious 








example of the endless interchange of services be- 
tween the various sciences that Geology has con- 
tributed her quota to the same important end; 
and the exuvise and bones of extinct animals, 
found in a fossil state, are now, to the extent of 
from 12,000 to 15,000 tons, used to supply annu- 
ally the same fertilizing materials to the soil. The 
exertions of Prof. Daubeny of Oxford on the same 
important subject, and the continued attention 
which he has devoted to it, have done much for 
the cause of agricultural chemistry in England; 
whilst the thanks both of practical and of scientific 
men are due to Dr. Lyon Playfair and Prof. Gre- 
gory of Edinburgh, for those admirable translations 
of Baron Liebig’s works, which have rendered 
them accessible to every English reader; and have 
thereby had no unimportant influence in extend- 
ing the knowledge of the laws affecting both vege- 
table and animal physiology. 

I am indebted to the same quarter for the men- 
tion of one remarkable instance of the manner in 
which—to use Dr. Playfair’s words—‘‘ the over- 
flowings of Abstract Science pass into and fertilize 
the field of Industry.” One of the newest and 


; most obscure subjects of chemical research has 
| been the discovery of certain conditions under 


which bodies, like in their composition, are never- 
theless endowed with unlike properties, and thereby 
become convertible to new purposes. It is in the 
application of this principle that a gentleman of 


| this city, Mr. James Young, has succeeded in ob- 


taining the illuminating principle of coal gas either 
in a solid or liquid state; and it has proved to bea 
substance of immense value for the lubrication of 


| machinery, vast quantities of it being now manu- 


factured and sold for that purpose. 
I hardly know whether it is strictly in connexion 


with the advance of chemical knowledge that I | 


ought to remind you of one great discovery made 
long since we last assembled here ;—I refer to the 


| discovery of the effects of chloroform on the ani- 


mal system; one which claims for my friend Dr. 
Simpson of Edinburgh a high place indeed among 
the benefactors of mankind. Chloroform as a mere 
chemical composition had indeed been known 
before, and had been made the subject of elaborate 
research by the distinguished French chemist, M. 


| Dumas, whom we have here the honour of receiv- 


ing asa guest. But the discovery of its applica- 


| tion is not the less a triumph of science, and of the 


best and highest scientific faculties. Seldom indeed 
has that disposition of mind which is ever ready 
to receive a chance suggestion, and to pursue it 
believing what great things we have yet to learn, 
been crowned with a more brilliant and direct 
reward. 

It marks the growing sense entertained of the 


| value of Statistical research, that, during the late 


session of Parliament, a committee of the House 
of Lords sat for a considerable time on the best 
means of securing a complete system of Agricul- 
tural Returns. We owe much in this matter to 
the exertions of the Highland Society of Scotland, 
and, as has been specially recorded by the com- 
mittee, to the zeal and activity of their able secre- 
tary, Mr. Hall Maxwell. We owe not less, also, 
to the high intelligence of the farmers of Scotland 
generally, who have rendered every assistance in 
their power, and that with a willingness which 
can only arise from an enlightened appreciation 


| of the great objects to be gained by the inquiry. 


No one has rendered more important service to 


departments, than the able Chamberlain of this 
city, Dr. Strang. His periodical Reports on the 
Growth and Progress of Glasgow are among the 
most curious and useful records of the kind which 
have been published in any part of the United 
Kingdom. I need hardly say that they supply 
materials for much reflection on many questions 
connected with the social welfare of the people. I 
believe Dr. Strang has lately visited Paris, with 
a view to communicate to this Meeting of the 
Association various facts connected with the great 
improvements which are in the course of progress 
in that city. Should his investigations cast any 
light on the best means of improving the dwellings 
of the labouring classes in the great centres of 
population, and on the possibility of doing so on a 








| 





large scale, by public authority, he will have ren- 
dered no small service to his country in a matter 
of vital interest and of much difficulty. 

Closely connected with the subject of Statistics, 
as applied to Agricultural returns, I am happy to 
say that, mainly owing to the exertions of Sir J. 
Forbes of Fettercairn, and of Mr. Milne Home, a 
Meteorological Society for Scotland has been esta- 
blished, warmly seconded by the Highland Socicty. 
The wonderful results on a great scale which have 
been obtained in this department of science by 
Lieut. Maury, of the United States, give us ground 
to hope that even on the small areas of individual 
countries, where of course, from the crossing of 
local influences, the general result is infinitely com- 
plicated, some approach may be made towards as- 
certaining the laws which regulate the seasons. 

The admirable agency which is now afforded 
by the Kew Committee of this Association, for 
the verification of instruments, and by the new 
meteorological department of the Board of Trade 
under Capt. FitzRoy, for the reduction of local 
observations, will, I trust, be taken advantage of 
by the new Scottish Society. I cannot help con- 
gratulating the Association on the position which 
has been secured by science in connexion with 
both of these establishments. The thanks of the 
commercial as well as of the scientific world 
are due to Colonel Sabine and the other mem- 
bers of the Kew Committee, whose assistance is 
now highly appreciated by practical men, and 
eagerly sought for by the best instrument-makers; 
whilst Capt. FitzRoy’s office and duties are in 
themselves an acknowledgment of no small im- 
portance of the public value of systematic obser- 
vation. 

The increasing employment of iron in ship- 
building has brought into corresponding notice the 
uncertainty which attends the action of the com- 
pass on board vessels of that construction. This 
important and intricate subject has been treated of 
by Mr. Archibald Smith, of Jordan Hill, with all 
the resources of his high mathematical and scier- 
tific attainments, in publications which have 
appeared under the sanction and with the recom- 
mendation of the Admiralty. It will not fail to 
interest this great commercial city, whose freights 
are on every sea, that this question was taken up 
at the last Liverpool Meeting by Dr. Scoresby, 
that it has continued to occupy his close attention, 
and that he intends to communicate to this 
Meeting of the Association some of the valuable 
results of his investigations. 

Feeling deeply, as I do, my own inability to 
give anything like an adequate sketch—even in 
outline—of the progress of science during the last 
few years, I remember at the same time with some 
satisfaction, that it is less the business of this Asso- 
ciation to boast of the achievements which have 
already been effected, than to devise means of faci- 
litating those which are yet tocome. You have 
appointed a Parliamentary Committee for the con- 
sideration of one important branch of this inquiry. 
We shall doubtless hear from my noble friend Lord 
Wrottesley those recommendations which have 
been the result of its recent labours, and which 
will be found to owe much to his enlightened zeal, 
to his great knowledge and his sound judgment. 
In the mean time, I trust I may be allowed to 
make a few general observations on what appear 
to me to be some of the best means of pro- 


| moting in this country the advancement of phy- 
Statistical science, in one of its most interesting | 


sical science. 

It will readily be understood that, in referring 
for a moment here to the aid which may be afforded 
by the State to the advancement of science, I 
divest myself entirely of any official character other 
than that which belongs to me as your President, 
and that I seek to give expression to my own 
opinions only. 

I am not one of those who are disposed to look 
to public authority as the primary or the best 
supporter of abstract science. In the main it 
must depend for its advancement on its own inex- 
haustible attractions,—on the delight which it 
affords us to study the constitution of the world 
around us, and to endeavour to understand, 
though it be but darkly, how the reins of its 
government are held. Nor am I disposed to in- 
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dulge in any complaint on a matter which has 
lately attracted some attention among scientific | 
men. In a great manufacturing country like ours, | 
the disposition of whose people is eminently prac- 
tical, it is perfectly natural that greater attention 
should be bestowed on the arts than on the 
abstract sciences. This, indeed, is but adhering 
to what has been hitherto, at least, the natural 
historical order of precedence; for it is a just | 
observation of Prof. Whewell, in his lecture ‘On | 
the Results of the Great Exhibition of 1851,’ 
that practice has generally gone before theory 
—results have been arrived at, before the laws 
on which they depend had been defined or 
understood. Art, in short, has preceded Science. 
But it is equally important to observe, that in 
recent times this order has been in numberless 
instances reversed. Abstract science has gone 
ahead of the’arts, and the conduct of the workshop 
is now perpetually receiving its direction from the 
experiments of the laboratory. Perhaps the most 
wonderful discovery of modern days—that of the 
Electric Telegraph—was thought out and perfected, 
so far as its principle was concerned, in the closet 
and the lecture-room, and flashed ready made on 
the astonishment of the world. In chemistry, the 
lead taken by abstract science in re-acting on the 
arts is manifest and constant; and in greater or 
less degree the same result is appearing in con- 
nexion with every branch of physical research. 
The interest, therefore, of the State, even if it be 
considered merely in this economic point of view, 
in the encouragement of abstract science, is obvious 
and immediate. And there is this additional 
motive to be remembered: the moment any result 





of science becomes applicable to the arts, the un- 
failing enterprise of the commercial and manu- 
facturing classes takes it up and exhausts every 
resource of capital and of skill in giving to that 
application the largest possible development. But 
so long as science is still purely abstract, it has 
often to be prosecuted with slender resources, and 
specially requires fostering care and a helping 
hand. But I rejoice to believe that the conviction 


of this truth is sensibly gaining ground. The | 
foundation of the geological museums both in 


England and in 
out of a complete 


Scotland, and the carrying 
geological, concurrently with 


a geographical Survey, by public authority and at | 


the public expense, were, great steps in the right 
direction. Another such step was the investment 
of 1,000/. annually in aiding experimental research, 
through the agency of the Royal Society, which 
undertook the trouble of its special allocation. It 
is the intention of my noble friend, Lord Pal- 
merston, to bring the principle of some expenditure 
in this direction specially under the notice of Par- 
liament for the future; and it is worthy of remark, 
as illustrating how far a small sum may goin aid of 
abstract science, and how cheaply the largest and 
most fruitful results may thereby be attained, that, 
as J have been informed on very high authority, 
this apparently trivial sum has been felt as a most 
important help in numberless instances, sometimes 
in the conduct of experiments, sometimes in 
the publication of their results, and sometimes 
in securing accurate artistic delineations. 

The relations now established between the 
Board of Trade and various branches of scientific 
investigation are such as lay the foundation for 
further progress in the same direction. I am 
happy to say that, in connexion with the new 
National Museum which is being organized for 
Scotland, there is to bea special branch devoted 
to the industrial applications of science ; and that 
anew Professorship—one which has long existed 
in almost all the Continental Universities—that 
of Technology—has just been instituted by the 
Government. I am not less happy in being able 
to announce that to that chair Dr. George Wilson 
has been appointed. . The writings which we owe 
to the pen of Dr. Wilson, and especially his beau- 
tiful Memoirs of Cavendish, and of Dr. Reid, are 
among the happiest productions of the Literature 
of Science. 

I trust also that the aid of the State may be 
secured in providing a house and home for the 
scientific bodies in the metropolis. I am disposed 
to agree with those who attach no small importance 


to this consummation. 
alone adequately represented all or nearly all who 
were engaged in physical science, that great body 
fulfilled all the necessary conditions of a scientific 
council. But now, when almost every separate 
division of science has a separate Society of its 
own, it has become almost indispensable that some 
new arrangement should be come to, in order that 
abstract science may have that degree of organi- 
zation without which its interests will never receive 
the public attention which they ought to have. 

The influence, if not the authority of the State, 
may also, I think, be most beneficially exerted on 
behalf of Science, through the educational rules and 
principles of administration of the Privy Council. 
But the Committee of Council, in the adoption of 
those rules, is necessarily governed to a certain 
extent by the feelings and opinions of the various 
churches and bodies which are the primary sup- 
porters of our existing educational system. In the 
last Report of the Council of the Geographical 
Society, they announce a communication from the 
Committee of the Privy Council, requesting the 
Society to appoint an Examiner in Geography, to 
be associated with other examiners on other 
branches of education. It may be well worthy of 
consideration, whether the same expedient might 
not be usefully adopted in reference to other 
branches of science, which have hitherto formed a 
less admitted part of ordinary instruction. 

And this, Gentlemen, brings me to say, that 
the Advancement of Science depends, above all 
things, on securing for it a better and more ac- 
knowledged place in the education of the young. 
There are many signs that the time is coming when 
our wishes in this respect will be fulfilled. They 
would be fulfilled, perhaps, still more rapidly, but 
for the operation of obstructing causes, some of 
which we should do well to notice. How often 
do we find it assumed, that those who urge the 
claims of science are desirous of depreciating some 
one or more of the older and more sacred branches 
of education! In respect to elementary schools 
we are generally opposed, as aiming at the dis- 
placement of religious teaching ; whilst in respect 
to the higher schools and colleges, the cudgels are 
taken up in behalf of classical attainments. A 
remarkable example of the influence of these feel- 
ings will be found in a speech delivered by Lord 
Lyndhurst during the late session of Parliament. 
With all the power of his dignified and com- 
manding eloquence, he asserted the right of the 
elder studies to their time-honoured pre-eminence ; 
and in the keen pursuit of this argument even he 
was almost tempted to speak in a tone of some 
depreciation of those noble pursuits ‘in which the 
University of which he is a distinguished ornament 
has won no small portion of her fame. But surely 
no enlightened friend of the natural sciences 
would seek to challenge this imaginary compe- 
tition. Perhaps, indeed, like other zealous advo- 
cates, we may have sometimes overstrained our 
language, and have thereby given such vantage- 
ground to prejudice, that it has been enabled to 
assume the form of just objection. We cannot too 
earnestly disclaim the idea that the knowledge of 
physical laws can ever of itself form the ground- 
work of any active influence in morals or religion. 
Any such idea would only betray our ignorance of 
some of the deepest principles of our nature. But 
this does not affect the estimate which we may 
justly put on an early training in the principles of 
physical research. That estimate may be not the 
less a high one, because it does not assign to 
science what belongs to other things. 

There is one aspect in which we do not require 
to plead the cause of science as an element in edu- 
cation, and on that, therefore, I shall not dwell. 
I mean that in which certain applied sciences are 
recognized as the essential bases of professional 
training: as, for example, when the engineer is 
trained in the principles of mechanics and hydro- 
statics, or the physician in those of chemistry. 





something more. It is, that abstract science, 
| without special reference to its departmental appli- 
' cation, should be more recognized as an essential 
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element in every liberal education. We desire this 
on two grounds mainly : first, that it will contri- 
bute more than anything else. to the further ad- 
vancement of science itself ; and, secondly, because 
we believe that it would be an instrument of vital 
benefit in the culture and strengthening of the 
mental powers. 

But, as regards both these great objects, we 
must remember that much will depend on the 
manner in which elementary instruction in science 
is conducted ; on the conception, in fact, which we 
entertain of what science really is. Nothing can 
be easier than so to teach science as to feed every 
mental vice or weakness which obstructs the pro- 
gress of knowledge, or blinds men to every evi- 
dence of new truths, in self-satisfied contemplation 
of the few they have already ascertained. May 
we not illustrate this by the effect which has not 
seldom been produced by the scientific education 
of professions ? It is true, indeed, that professional 
men have often enlarged the field of science by 
the discovery of new and important truths. Some 
of the strongest-armed pioneers of science have 
been of this class. But how have their discoveries 
been too often received by their professional bre- 
thren! How many of them have been assailed by 
every weapon in the extensive armoury of preju- 
dice and bigotry! How many of them have had 
their name recognized only after it had been written 
on the grave ; and over whom we might well re- 
peat the noble lines— 

seneae Now thy brows are cold 

We see thee, what thou art, and know 

Thy likeness to the wise below, 

Thy kindred with the great of old! 
What we want in the teaching of the young is, 
not so much the mere results, as the methods, and, 
above all, the history of science. How, and by what 
steps it has advanced ; with what large admixture of 
error every new truth has been at first surround- 
ed ; by what patient watchings and careful reason- 
ings; by what chance suggestions and happy 
thoughts; by what docility of mind, and faith in 
the fullness of Nature’s meanings ; in short, by what 
kinds of power and virtue, the great men, aye, and 
the lesser men of science have each contributed 
their quota to her progress: this is what we 
ought to teach, if we desire to see education well 
conducted to the great ends in view. It is not 
merely for the sake of investing the abstractions of 
science with something of a living and human in- 
terest, that we should recall and revive these pas- 
sages in her history: nor is it merely to impress 
her results better on the memory, as we fill up 
from biographies and other sources of information, 
the meagre page of the general historian. It is 
for something more than this. It is both that 
they may be more encouraged to observe nature, 
and that they may better understand how to do so 
with effect. It is that they may cultivate that 
temper of mind to which she most loves to reveal 
her secrets. And as regards those whose own 
opportunities of observation may be small, it is 
that they may better appreciate the labours of 
others; and may be enabled to recognize, in the 
midst, perhaps, of much extravagance, the tokens 
of real genius, and in the midst of much error the 
golden sands of truth. 

It is one of the many observations of Sir C. Lyell 
which have a much wider application than that to 
which they were specially directed, that the mistake 
of looking too exclusively to the grand results of 
geological change, and of referring them too readily 
to sudden agencies of tremendous activity and 
power, tended to check the advance of that science, 
by discouraging habits of watchfulness over those 
operations which are contemporary with ourselves, 
and the secret of whose power is to be found in the 
lapse of time. An effect precisely analogous is 
produced on the progress of science as a whole by 
a similar method of regarding it. And even when 
the history of that progress is attended to at all, 
there is a natural disposition to look back to a few 





Of course, with every new application of the | 
sciences to the arts of life this direct influence will | 
extend. But what we desire, and ought to aim at, is | 


great names among the number of its chief pro- 
moters, as beings who, by dint only of some un- 
approachable superiority of intellect, have taught 
us all we know. It is true, indeed, there have 
| been a few such men; just as there have been 
periods of sudden geological operations, which 
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have upheaved at once stupendous and enduring 
monuments. But even in respect to those great 
men, it will often be found that at least one great 
secret of their power has lain in virtues which 
might be more common than unfortunately they 
are found to be. That openness and simplicity 
of mind which is ever ready to entertain a new 
idea, and not the less willing that it may be 
suggested by some common and familiar thing, 
is one of the surest accompaniments of genius. 
But it is clearly separable from extraordinary in- 
tellectual power, although, where both are found 
together, the great results produced are too often 
attributed to the more brilliant faculty alone. 
Prof. Whewell, in his most interesting ‘ History of 
the Inductive Sciences,’ whilst deprecating the 
degree of attention which has been paid to the 
well-known story respecting the origin of Newton’s 
thoughts on gravitation, has nevertheless stated, 
with his usual clearness and precision, the essential 
truth which the traditions of science have done well 
to cherish. Those who have been competent to 
judge of the calibre of Newton’s mind, of its powers 
of pure abstract reasoning, have with one voice as- 
signed it the highest place in the records of human 
intellect. Doubtless, it was those powers which ena- 
bled him to prove what otherwise would have re- 
mained conjecture. But it is not the less important 
toobserve, that the suggestion on which these powers | 
werecalled to work was one eminently characteristic | 
of a mind where simplicity and greatness were in- 
deed synonymous. That the celestial motions, about 
which so many wonderful facts were then already 
known, and which had been referred to so many 
inysterious and imaginary forces, should be indeed 
identical in kind with the motions which took place 
close beside him, and that the same rules should 
be applicable to each, this was an idea in which, 
to use Dr. Whewell’s words, ‘‘ Newton had no 
forerunner.” We do not need to compare the 
relative importance of those qualities of mind which 
are indicated in the first conception of such an 
idea, and of those other qualities which could 
alone crown it with demonstration, and add it to 
the number of established truths, For the attain- 
ment, by a single individual, of results so grand 
and so complete as those which were reached by 
Newton, each was necessary to the other. But 
characteristics, which were in him united, have 





not the less had their separate value when divided 
in other men; and it cannot be too often repeated, 
that habits of wakeful observation on the com- 
monest phenomena of nature are often alone enough | 
to yield a rich harvest to the man of science, and | 
to crown his labours with an immortal name. 
This has been a result of continual recurrence in 
the progress of knowledge. It is the expression 
and evidence of a truth of equal importance in the 
moral and the physical world, that the common 
things which surround us in our daily life, and 
many of which we do not really see, only because 
we see them too often and too familiarly, are 
governed by principles of infinite interest and value, 
and whose range of application is wide as the uni- 
verse of God. 

And this brings me to say a word on the value 
of instruction in Physical Science, not merely with 
a view to its own advancement, but as in itself a 
means of mental training and an instrument for 
the highest purposes of education. It is in this 
latter point of view that its claims seem to be least 
admitted or understood. We may bear an excep- 
tion made in favour of the exact sciences, which 
involve the application of mathematical knowledge, 
since this has been long recognized as requiring 
the highest intellectual exertion; but with regard 
to other sciences, how often do we hear them con- 
demned as affording ‘‘mere information,” and as 
tending in no sensible degree to strengthen and 
invigorate the mental powers! But, again I say, 
this would entirely depend on how science is to be 
taught—whether by a mere cramming of facts from 
manuals, or by explaining how and by whom former 
problems have been solved,—what and how vast 
are other problems yet waiting for, and capable of 
solution. And even where the researches of phy- 
sical science can do little more than guide con- 
jecture, or illustrate merely what it cannot prove, 





ow grand are the questions which it excites us 


to ask, and on which it enables us to gather some 
amount of evidence! In Geology, is it true, or is 
it not true, that “we can see no trace of a begin- 
ning—no symptom of an end”? To what extent, 
and in what sense are we yet entitled to say, that 
there has been an advance in organization as there 
has been advance in time? In Physiology, what 
is the meaning of that great law, of adherence to 
type and pattern, standing behind as it were, and in 
reserve of that other law by which organic struc- 
tures are specially adapted to special modes of life ? 
What is the relation between these two laws; and 
can any light be cast upon it, derived from the 
history of extinct forms, or from the conditions to 
which we find that existing forms are subject? In 
Vegetable Physiology do the same, or similar laws 
prevail,—or can we trace others, such as those on 
the relations between structure, form and colour, 
of which clear indications have already been esta- 
blished, in communications lately made to this 
Association by Dr. M‘Cosh and Dr. Dickie of 
Belfast? In Chemistry, how is it that some of the 
most powerful actions escape our finest analyses ? 
In Medicine, what is the action of specifics? and 
are there no more discoveries to be made such as 
rewarded the observation of Jenner, in the almost 
total extinction of a fearful and frequent scourge ? 
It is in reference to such great questions, and ten 
thousand others equally interesting and important, 
that the pursuits of science call forth the highest 
activities of the mind, and exercise every power of 
thought and reasoning with which it has been en- 
dowed. 

Indeed it may fairly be questioned whether those 
sciences which are called exact, are necessarily the 
best preparation for the actual business of the world. 
It is the rare exception, and not the rule, when 
exact and perfect demonstration becomes applicable 
to the affairs of life. In general, men have to 
balance between a thousand probabilities, and to 
take into account a thousand conflicting tendencies, 
Surely there can be no training better than that 
which teaches us by what careful inductive reason- 
ing,—by what separation between permanent and 
accidental causes,—by what constant reference from 
the present to the past, and from the past back 
again to the present, our existing knowledge has 
been attained in the paths of physical research. It 
is true, indeed, that where men’s passions and 
prejudices are much concerned, no amount of 
teaching will ever induce them to follow or 
attend to the best methods of arriving at the 
truth. But even where there are no such dis- 
turbing causes, where moderate and candid men 
are expressing their sincere convictions, how con- 
stantly do we hear them ascribing effects to causes, 
which the slightest habit of correct reasoning would 
have been sufficient to dismiss! In questions of 
great social or political, as well as of philosophical 
importance, the want of such habit is often most 
painfully apparent, and serves in no small degree 
to retard the progress of mankind. The necessity 
of considering all questions with reference to fun- 
damental principles or laws, and these again with 
reference to the disturbing causes which delay or 
suspend their operation, the mode of weighing 
evidence, and the degree of value to be attached 
to that which is of a merely negative kind—these 
are things of which we are perpetually reminded 
in the pursuits of science; and these surely are no 
useless lessons, whether in religious, social, or 
political affairs. 

And then there is another consideration of no 
small importance. As Science has now come toa 
stage in her progress, when she heads the Arts, 
and flings back upon them her reflected light, so 
also has she now reached a degree of development 
which casts some rays forward on questions of 
higher import than those which she can fully 
answer. It is in vain that we try to draw definite 
lines between the physical and the metaphysical— 
between the secularandthereligious. There isa felt 
relation between the laws which obtain in each— 
such, indeed, as we might expect to find in pro- 
vinces of a universal empire. The consequence is, 
that in every speculation on those higher questions 
on which men will and must speculate—in every 
system of Philosophy, whether ancient or modern, 
they draw not merely their illustrations, but not a 


few of their conclusions from science, or from that 
which passes by the name. If, therefore, her dis- 
coveries, and above all, her methods and her his- 
tory be but partially and superficially understood, 
the popular mind will be a perpetual prey to the 
most specious forms of error. But that history 
teaches caution. It is full of warning as well as 
of example. In being a history of the progress of 
knowledge, it is a history also of the obstructions 
which knowledge has encountered, and an index 
of those to which she isstill exposed. The influence 
of opinions and theories preconceived, —of rash 
conclusions, and of false analogies, has been, and 
still is, a perpetual source of danger. So much is 
this the case, that we soon learn to receive with 
extreme caution the inferences drawn by men of 
science from the facts they may bring to light, 
wherever these inferences touch upon other depart- 
ments of knowledge. The relation in which a new 
fact or law stands to others is seldom at once rightly 
understood. It is only through fightings and con- 
troversies of every kind that it gradually finds its 
place; and becomes, not unfrequently, an instru- 
ment in defence of truths which at first it was 
supposed to sap and undermine. I do not mean 
to say that the full meaning of the discoveries of 
science is always brought to light. Far from it. 
It would be more true to say that their ultimate 
meaning is never reached ; and that for every ques- 
tion which Science answers, she propounds another 
which it is beyond her powers to solve. But in 
this we may see the strongest of all arguments 
against our entertaining any fear of Science as 
regards the interests of Religion. It is some- 
times proudly asked, who shall set bounds to 
Science, or to the widening circle of her horizon ? 
But why should we try to do so, when it is enough 
to observe that that horizon, however it may be 
enlarged, is an horizon still—a circle beyond 
which, however wide it be, there shine, like fixed 
stars without a parallax, eternal problems in which 
the march of science never shows any change of 
place. If there be one fact of which science 
reminds us more perpetually than another, it is 
that we have faculties impelling us to ask ques- 
tions which we have no powers enabling us to 
answer. What better lesson of humility than this 
—what better indication of the reasonableness of 
looking to a state in which this discrepancy shall 
be done away—when we shall ‘know, even as we 
are known ! ” 

But, Gentlemen, I have already detained you 
too long, and occupied your time far less pro- 
fitably than it would have been occupied by many 
who are present on this occasion, The hospitality 
of this great city will afford you, I trust, a plea- 
sant, and your own exertions will secure a pro- 
fitable, Meeting. You may well engage in its 
business and discussions, with a sense of the high 
interest and value of your pursuits—not less inter- 
esting in themselves—not less conducive to the 
progress and happiness of mankind—not less task- 
ing the noblest faculties of the mind, than those 
which engross the attention of jurists, of soldiers, 
or of statesmen, when their motives are the purest, 
and their objects are the best. 


At the close of the Duke of Argyll’s speech the 
usual vote of thanks was proposed and carried :— 
and the members separated about ten o’clock to 
prepare for the more miscellaneous business of the 
morrow in the several Sections. The Sectional 
reports we shall commence next week, and continue 
in succeeding numbers of the Atheneum. 








AFRICAN EXPLORERS: BARTH AND VOGEL. 

A TELEGRAPHIC despatch from Dr. H. Barth, 
dated ‘‘ Marseilles, 8th of September, 11-5 a.m.,” 
received by me at Gotha this day, at 2°5 p.m., con- 
veys the gratifying intelligence that this extra- 
ordinary man, already believed dead, set his foot 
on European shore this morning, en route for 
London, to present himself at the Foreign Office. 
He intends to remain in London till about the 
20th inst., and then to hasten on to Hamburgh, 
his _ town, where his aged father and sister 
reside. 





It may not be uninteresting to recapitulate, on 
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the very successful and happy termination of this 
most arduous and hazardous undertaking of Dr. 
Barth, a few of the principal dates of his journeys. 

It was on the 8th of December 1849 that he left 
Marseilles for North Africa, in company with the 
late Dr. Overweg. Having arrived at Tripoli, the 
two travellers explored the Gharian mountains, 
during the month of February 1850, after which 
they started for Lake Tsad, together with the late 
Mr. Richardson, on the 23rd of March. Travelling 
by way of the Oases of Ilessi and Shiati, Murzuk 
and Jerdalus, they arrived at the Kasar Janoon, 
or Palace of the Demons, in the vicinity of Ghat, 
on the 15th of July. In exploring this celebrated 
group of hills Dr. Barth nearly perished, for he 
lost his way in the desert, was twenty-eight hours 
without water, and suffered the most horrible tor- 
tures from thirst, having drunk his own blood. 
Passing by Ghat, Talesseles, and Aison, the tra- 
vellers entered the kingdom of Air, or Asben, on 
the 21st of August. Here Dr. Barth, by his firm 
and resolute bearing against an attacking body of 
Tuaricks, saved the Expedition from an ignominious 
retreat back to the north. Afterwards, while his 
companions remained at Tintellust, he undertook, 
alone, a journey to Agadez, the capital (4th Oct. 
to 6th Nov.), by which he greatly added to the 
store of our knowledge of Northern Africa. 

The Expedition entered Sudan on the Ist of 
January, 1851, and arrived at Tagelal on the 11th, 
where the travellers separated,—Dr. Barth taking 
the route to Kashna and Kano. In this place he 
collected a great deal of information. While on 
his march to Kuka, he received the sad news of 
Mr. Richardson’s death, which took place at 
Ungurutua on the 4th of March. With praise- 
worthy energy he hastened on to that place in 
order to fulfil the last duty to his travelling com- 
panion. He secured all his papers and transmitted 
them to London, where they were shortly after- 
wards published. 

Arriving at Kuka on the 2nd of April, he found 
the whole Expedition disorganized and in a very 
disheartening condition, from being without pro- 
visions and means, their funds being entirely ex- 
hausted. But he succeeded in borrowing a sum 
of money from the Vizier of Bornu, paid the debts 
incurred by Mr. Richardson, and thus saved the 
Expedition a second time from failure by his well- 
timed energy and perseverance. 

On the 29th of March, 1851, Dr. Barth under- 
took his memorable journey to Adamawa, in which 
he discovered the River Binue, by means of which 
the long-hidden and hitherto inaccessible regions 
of Central Africa have been thrown open to Eng- 
lish enterprise. 

Dr. Barth, having returned to Kuka from Ada- 
mawa on the 22nd of July, explored Kanem from 
September to November, in company with Dr. 
Overweg, and then penetrated in a direction of 
SSE. from Kuka, as far as Musgo and beyond, 
from the 25th of November to the 1st of February, 
1852. 

Dr. Barth, once more single-handed, undertook 
another journey, from the end of March to the 
20th of August, in which he pushed his way east- 
wards across the river Shary into Bagirmi and as 
far as its capital, Maseiia, by which journey he 
added considerably to our knowledge of the coun- 
tries east and south-east from Lake Tsad, as far 
as the basin of the Nile. 

On the 27th of September, 1852, Dr. Barth lost 
his only companion and friend, Dr. Overweg, who 
died on the borders of Lake Tsad; but his own 
health being unimpaired, he determined, with true 
heroism, to continue his researches alone, and 
undertook his bold journey to Timbuktu. He left 
Kuka on the 25th of November, 1852, reached 
Kashna in February, 1853, Sakatu in the begin- 
ning of April, and entered Timbuktu on the 7th of 
September. After a protracted stay of nearly a 
year at this famous place, he made his way back 
to Kano, which he reached on the 17th of October, 
1854; and on the lst of December last met Dr. 
Vogel between that place and Kuka. Thence he 
re-crossed the Sahara to Tripoli, and thus finally 
reached Marseilles. 

In his unparalleled journey to Timbuktu, Dr. 
Barth discovered two large empires, Gando and 





Hamd-Allahi, of which not even the names were 
known previously,—he gained a complete insight 
into the history and present state of Timbuktu, its 
people, and all the surrounding countries,—and, 
for the first time, made a minute survey of the 
River Kowara in its middle course,—and altogether 
created a new era in the history of African discovery 
and regeneration. 

A letter from Dr. Barth, dated Murzuk, July 
20, and received after the despatch, contains also 
news of Dr. Vogel’s progress and intended move- 
ments. This youthful explorer had reached the 
great and celebrated Fellata town, Yakoba, which 
Lander, Overweg, Barth, the Chadda Expedition, 
and others had previously been anxious to visit, 
without, however, succeeding ;—Dr. Vogel was 
the first European who reached Yakoba, The 
position of this very important point is, according 
to Dr. Vogel’s astronomical observations— 

10° 17’ 30" north latitude, 
9° 28’ 0" east longitude Greenwich ; 
which is considerably different from all positions 
hitherto assumed, namely, much more to the 
north-west. From Yakoba Dr. Vogel intended 
to push his way to the south, across the Binue into 
Adamawa, to ascend the great mountain Alantika, 
situated south-east of Yola, and to penetrate as far 
as Tibati and Baya (see Dr. Barth’s map published 
by me last year). Thence he intended to retrace 
his steps north-eastwards, in order.to attempt the 
exploration of Waday. 
AUGUSTUS PETERMANN. 
Gotha, September 8. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





Bagni di Valdieri, August. 
Berore returning from St. Dalmazzo to the 
Certosa di Pesio, which is for the nonce the 
“‘habitat” of my nomad Penates, I determined on 
visiting the celebrated Baths of Valdieri. 
this purpose the chain of mountains which the 
road from Nice to Turin crosses at the Col di 


day before crossed it on foot, at another point, I 
thought I would on this occasion avail myself of 
the diligence, which passes the ci-devant convent 
of St. Dalmazzo daily. The hour of its passage 
northwards is four in the morning; and accord- 
ingly, before the latest stars had quite paled away, 





For | 


myself, for mounting the hill in a direct line 
without the assistance of the zigzags I found very 
sharp work. Towards the top, too, the wind from 
the north was such that I could hardly stand 
against it. Sometimes the diligence is unable to 
pass without taking precautions against being 
blown over. 

_ 1 was amply rewarded, however, for my ac- 
tivity, and had the time which had to elapse before 
the diligence reached the summit been twice as 
long, I could have well employed it in gazing at 
the magnificent prospect before me. The scenery 
of the chain of mountain immediately around the 
‘*Col,” and that on which the eye looks down on 
either side, have nothing remarkable to recom- 
mend them ; and in this respect most of the Alpine 
passes far excel that of the Col di Tenda. But the 
distant panorama to the north is, as far as my 
memory serves me, unequalled. The entire line of 
Alps from Mont Blanc on the right, to Monte 
Rosa, and almost as far as Monte Viso on the left, 
is spread out before the eye. And, as I saw the 
scene on that August morning, every one of the 
countless snow peaks was blazing in the rising and 
increasing sunlight, while each valley and hollow 
was marked by deep contrasting shadow. From 
the mountain top, a little above the road at the 
same morning hour of a fine day, the sea at Nice is 
visible to the southwards; and I recognized the 
slight silvery streak at the horizon, which marked 
the spot where the sunlight was glancing on the 
water. But the eye soon turns by preference to 
the grand spectacle presented in the opposite 
direction. 

The descent on the northern side is nearly as 
rapid as that to the southwards, At the turning- 
point of one of the sharp zigzags, a third perhaps 
of the way down, the commencement of a tunnel, 
begun some years since by the Sardinian Govern- 
ment with the intention of piercing the mountain, 
was pointed out to me, The work was abandoned ; 
but is now, I am told, about to be resumed, and 


, will when completed shorten the time occupied in 
Tenda must be repassed; and as I had on the | 


I was sitting before the convent gate with a cigar | 
and a cup of coffee, watching for the appearance | 


among the chestnut forest of the two great goggle 


vehicle. 
It did not keep me long waiting, and it so hap- 
pened, that at the moment it stopped to take me 


in, a Capuchin Friar coming in the opposite | 
He was as) 


direction passed down the road. 
sturdy a six-foot-high Friar Tuck as ever chanted 
No baron, or squire, or knight of the shire, 
Lives half so well as the jolly friar. 
But those good old times will soon be as much 
past in Piedmont as in England; and the monk’s 
appearance gave rise to an exulting conversation 
among the three persons I joined in the interior of 
the diligence, on the vigour with which the Go- 
vernment were carrying out the new law, and on 
the speedy prospect of seeing no more such pic- 
turesque figures as the brawny mendicant. 

At the foot of the mountain, which we reached 
in about an hour and a half after leaving St. Dal- 
mazzo, we changed our four little horses for six 
very fine mules, and commenced the ascent. It is 
remarkable from the extreme steepness and un- 
broken continuity of the slope which it ascends. 
The engineer had no great difficulties to contend 
with, as in the case of most other of the Alpine 
passes. There was nothing to do but to carry the 
road by an almost interminable series of zigzags 
up an earthy slope, extending from the summit to 
the foot of the mountain. The whole ascent is 
therefore exhibited to the eye at once, marked out 
by its rails and walled-up terraces. I know no 
other case in which the traveller's work lies so 
very manifestly cut out for him before his eyes; 
and the effect is striking enough. 

I reached the “Col” more than an hour before 
the toiling diligence; not, however, without toil 


crossing the mountain by nearly two hours, besides 
avoiding the danger of avalanches,—which, when 
the snows are melting, threaten this road very 
seriously. 

About five miles south of Cuneo, between which 
city and Turin there is now a railway open, the 
road reaches a little town called St. Dalmazzo,— 
not to be confounded with the convent of the same 
name to the south of Tenda. This saint, whom I 


; _do not remember to have met with elsewhere, 
eyes, which would announce the coming of the 





seems to have been a favourite with the moun- 
taineers of the maritime Alps, for he has given his 
name to at least four, if not more, localities among 
them. At the St. Dalmazzo, near Cuneo, the 
road falls into the valley of the Gesso, which it 
follows downwards till that river falls into the 
Stura. But the traveller bound for the Baths of 
Valdieri must turn wp the course of the Gesso, 
which he may follow in a carriage, if he pleases, 
for a couple of hours, till the road suddenly stops 
at a lone farm-house, called Babao. The Bat! 
are situated about five miles further up the valley, 
and this distance can be traversed only on horseback 
or on foot. 

The valley is during this three hours’ journe 
not a promising one. It is monotonous, naked, 
and arid ; except for a short space around the little 
town of Valdieri, situated about half-way between 
the mouth of the valley and the Baths. The Gesso 
laboriously does its best to beguile the traveller's 
way by making a little cascade here and there, and 
fighting noisily amid the rocks that some convul- 
sion has at some ante-historic period shaken from 
the over-hanging cliffs into its bed. But upon the 
whole the journey is a tedious one, until the im- 
mediate vicinity of the baths is reached. They 
are situated at a point where the gorge is divided 
into two by a grand towering mass of mountain 
directly facing the lower valley. This of course 
produces a much increased variety in the scenery. 
But the fortune of the spot, in point of beauty, is 
made by a sudden change from barrenness to a rich 
growth of forest. Without wood there may be 
scenes of sublimity, but there can be no such 
beauty as the eye loves to repose on and to tarry 
among. A magnificent growth of beech forest 
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supplies this in perfection around the baths; and 
the naked precipices above partially tipped with 
snow, and the brawling streams below, are at once 
harmonized and combined into a scene of enchant- 
ing beauty. 

At the spot thus fortunately circumstanced 
several warm springs issue from the granite rock 
in very abundant quantities. The analysis of 
them, as made by seyeral of the most distinguished 
chemists of Piedmont shows them to resemble very 
much those of Aix, in Savoy. They are for the 
most part, however, more powerfully medicated, 
and they differ in some respects from each other. 
It would take up too much space to copy here the 
accurate account of their very complex composition, 
which is given very minutely by Signor Giovanni 
Garelli in his work on Valdieri and its waters; | 
and it would interest only medical readers, who 
can refer at need to his pages, or to larger and 
more general works. For the unlearned it will 
suffice to say that these waters are generallyalkaline 
and sulphureous; that they are used both as baths 
and as a beverage ; that they are stated to be useful 
for a catalogue of maladies which to lay ignorance 
seems to embrace most of the ills that flesh is heir 
to; and that they are nauseous enough to secure 
the faith of any who are inclined to agree with the 
pessimism of the child who complained that nothing 
nice was ever wholesome ! 

In truth, the faith in their efficacy must be strong 
among the Piedmontese to induce some two hun- | 
dred persons, including many of the beau monde | 
of Turin, to content themselves with the accom- | 
modation the mountain Egeria has prepared for | 
them. A miserable wooden building contain- | 
ing three floors, each about eight feet high, is | 
divided into a crowd of very small cells, furnished | 
in a manner that would excite the most lively in- 
dignation and disgust in a Pentonville prisoner. 
One long dismal dungeon open to the common 
corridor serves as a refectory for the assembled 
patients. The fare was quite good enough to 
indicate that the use of the waters was not in- | 
compatible with good cheer. But no banquet of | 
Lucullus could have sufficed to redeem the misery 
and sordid squalor of the banquetting-room. 

Beneath this den was another, if possible, worse 
and dirtier dungeon, which was the general sit- | 
ting-room and ball-room(!) of the society. And | 
there accordingly, with that wise determination to | 

| 
| 
| 





amuse themselves despite of adverse circumstances, 
so characteristic of these people, the younger por- 
tion of the society betook themselves to dancing 
by the dingy light of four smoking oil lamps, to 
the music of a couple of fiddles, a guitar, and vio- 
loncello, provided ad hoc. It so happened, that | 
about a couple of hours after sunset, a violent | 
mountain storm came on, with abundance of | 
thunder and lightning. The ill-made little win- 
dows, devoid of shutters or curtains, admitted the 
glare of every flash of the almost continuous light- 
ning, to the utter momentary discomfiture of the 
miserable lamps ; and every now and then yielded 
before a gust of wind that extinguished one or two 
of them altogether. Yet still the dance went on 
with undiminished vigour in spite of all difficulties. 
Nothing could be finer in its kind than the effect 
of the thunder and lightning among the moun- 
tains on the outside of the ricketty building ;— 
nothing well more absurd than the scene within ; 
and never was the often-quoted step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous a shorter one. 

How the rest of the two hundred inmates of the 
wretched barrack managed, when they retired to 
their respective cells, I know not. But for my 
part, being quite sure that it would make me ill 
to sleep shut up in the few cubic feet of air allotted 
to me, I was fain, despite the storm, to leave the 
window at the foot of my pallet open; and though 
literally obliged to take precautions against the 
bed-clothes being blown away from me, thanks to 
a long day’s fatigue, neither thunder nor lightning 
availed to disturb my sleep. 

For accommodation such as I have endeavoured 
to describe, the visitors to the baths of Valdieri 
are content to pay seven francs a day; a sum 
which, taking into consideration the numbers con- 
gregated, must assure a very handsome revenue to 
the fortunate possessors or farmers of the wonder- 





working springs. But having described things as 


they are at Valdieri, it is fair to tell also how they 
shortly are to be. A joint-stock company, with a 
capital of seven hundred and fifty thousand francs, 
has been formed, to whom a concession of the baths 
has been assured. The road to them is to be made 
fit for carriages throughout. Handsome and ex- 
tensive buildings, with accommodations suited to 
all scales of purse are to be erected; and the 
establishment is to rival in its attractions of all 
sorts the most favourite places of a similar kind 
in Europe. And all this is to be accomplished 
within three years. Judging by the numbers at- 
tracted to the spot despite all difficulties and dis- 


comforts, it seems likely that when all that is pro- | 


mised shall have been realized, the valley of Val- 
dieri will become more widely known in Europe 
than it has ever yet been. T. A. T. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A paragraph has got into the papers—we know 
not how—in which the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Miss Frances Brown (the Blind Poetess), and the 
Atheneum are made to figure:—and which has 
been used by our friend Mr. Punch to point a 
generous moral, The facts are true in the main, 
—though out of delicacy to the noble and the 
poetess we ourselves refrained from making them 
public. Lord Lansdowne’s attention was excited 
by the beauty of some verses which lately ap- 
peared in the Athenceum, entitled ‘Is it come ;’ and 
on hearing of the private afflictions of the writer 
very munificently placed 100/. in the Editor's hands 
for her use, accompanying the gift with such gracious 
words as honour both the parties concerned. More 
than this we do not feel ourselves at liberty to say ; 
—and we should scarcely have said so much had 
not our contemporary, in his genial desire to render 
service to the blind singer, given currency to a 
serious mistake. The pension granted to Miss 
Brown by the Queen, at the instance of Lady 
Peel, is not 501. a-year :—it is only 201. We join 
with Mr. Punch most earnestly in the hope that 
when Lord Palmerston makes his next distribution 
of the rewards of genius the case of the Blind 
Poetess will not be forgotten. 

The Society of German Historians and Anti- 
quaries will meet, in the last days of this month, 
at Ulm. 

The alleged failure of the Nasmyth Gun has 
called the attention of scientific men to the changes 
which iron undergoes by use, and to the causes 
which accelerate its passage from the fibrous to the 
crystalline state. Dr. Noad, during a visit to the 
Welsh iron mines, has tried some experiments, and 
communicated the results obtained to the public, 
—results of deep interest, considering how exten- 
sively iron is now used for bridges, cables, and 
supports. Dr. Noad says:—‘“‘The tendency of 
iron to pass from the fibrous or tough to the crys- 
talline or brittle condition is promoted by various 
causes; everything, in fact, which occasions a vi- 
bration among its particles has this tendency.”— 
He then describes his experiments, which prove 
that the metal may be made to pass from one state 
to the other :—‘‘ Seeing a large quantity of iron 
chain lying about, and learning that, though 
scarcély worn, it had been laid aside in consequence 
of the breaking of some of the links, I examined 
several from different parts of the chain. I found 
that a single smart blow with a hammer was suffi- 
cient to snap the metal, the fracture of which was 
crystalline, and its brittleness such that it could, 
without difficulty, be broken into small pieces 
under the hammer. I now heated strongly in a 
forge some of the broken links, and allowed them 
to cool very slowly underneath a bed of fine sand. 
After the lapse of twenty-four hours they were 
examined; the metal was found to have recovered 
its tenacity, it could no longer be broken to pieces 
under the hammer; and when at length, after re- 
peated heavy blows, it did partially yield, the tex- 
ture of the metal was found to be perfectly fibrous 
—every trace of a crystalline structure had disap- 
peared.”—Dr. Noad thinks that the iron of the 
Nasymth Gun has been crystallized by continuous 
hammering; and he suggests that its fibrous con- 
dition may be restored by annealing. But this is 





scarcely the most interesting question raised. How 
about the iron bridges? Are they passing into that 
crystalline condition in which they will be as strong 
as glass—and no stronger? How, again, about 
our chain cables? Are our leviathans of the deep 
floating in a fanciful security, trusting to iron 
ropes that will snap as a child’s thread in the day 
of storms? 


A Correspondent offers a hint to Lady Holland: 
—‘‘Tt is to be regretted that the accomplished 
Editor of Sydney Smith’s charming Letters has 
omitted to give explanatory notes where they are 
obviously called for to illustrate the text. I will 
give just one example (though many might be 
adduced), in the hope that the deficiency will be 
remedied in future editions, Sydney Smith, in a 
letter to Jeffrey (Vol. II. p. 85), says,—‘I have 
read no article in this number except Dugald 
Stewart’s ‘Sallust,’ which was not particularly 
well done.’ This might mean either that Dugald 
Stewart was the author of the article referred to 
or the translator of Sallust. He was neither. 
The article was written by Jeffrey, and is included 
in the list of his contributions printed in Lord 
Cockburn’s Life. The translator of Sallust is well 
known to have been—not Dugald Stewart—but 
Dr. James Stewart. Q. Q.” 


Messrs. Grieve & Telbin have added to their 
war series at the Gallery of Illustration a view of 
the Field of the Tchernaya,—the scene of the last 
great contest previous to the crowning exploit of 
the assault of Sebastopol. In deep contrast with 
the more exciting pictures in the diorama, this 
scene is painted as a quiet, pastoral scene,—the 
sketch being taken before the battle, which has 
now given it a place in history. 

Mr. Stanford, of Charing Cross, has issued a 
plan of the Battle of the Tchernaya,—nicely drawn, 
and so coloured as to inform the eye at a glance of 
the positions held by the several armies during 
that brilliant engagement. 

Destruction of St. James’s Park! Some of our 
contemporaries seem to stand in need ofa grievance, 
and are willing to seek for one in most unlikely 
places. A road over the ornamental water in St. 
James’s Park,—a road open to the whole public, 
—a road diminishing by a mile the cut from Pall 
Mall to Queen’s Square,—is one of the old wants 
of the London people, in favour of which there 
have been agitations, public meetings, and appeals 
innumerable. We are not in the secrets of the 
Board of Publié Works, but, remembering the 
bridge which once spanned that water,—its vast 
convenience,—and the popular indignation when 
it was removed,—we cannot for one moment doubt 
that the restoration of the road has been deter- 
mined—like the opening of Kew Gardens, and the 
increased accommodation at Kensington—as a 
popular boon. Its removal was an act of exclu- 
sion ; and in spite of what is thought in certain 
aristocratic terraces, and what is written in certain 
journals, we cannot doubt that the re-opening will 
be well received. The Board of Works ought to 
persevere. 

The ‘ Annuaire’ of the Belgian Academy contains 
an interesting biography of Arago, with some new 
anecdotes. During the Revolution the great astro- 
nomer, we are told, got entangled in acrowd, and was 
in imminent danger of being thrown into the Seine. 
Twenty hands were already upon his collar, and 
the National Guard were looking on trembling 
with horror. A non-commissioned officer, who 
with all the rashness of Peter had cut down one of 
the assailants, only heightened the confusion. 
Dusty, torn, and helpless, Arago cried out, ‘‘ Hé 
bien ! hé bien! que faites vous donc? mais je ne 
sais pas nager.” This naive inquiry raised a laugh, 
and the astronomer escaped. An amusing story 
is told of his frightening a fat Belgian out of a 
place he coveted in the Ghent Railway, by a 
detailed account of a frightful explosion and loss of 
life. He described the shattered limbs and broken 
bones till the obnoxious vis-a-vis fairly took flight, 
and left the field of battle free for his laughing 
conqueror, 

The King of the Belgians has offered a prize of 
3,000 francs to the author of the best history of the 
reign of the Archdukes Albert and Isabella. It is 
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proposed that in future the writer for such prizes | 


shall choose his own subject. 

The Belgian Academy, when re-organized, will 
devote itself to the production of national bio- 
graphy, the publication of Archaic Flemish works, 
and the re-editing of the great writers of the 
country. 

The late Baron Stassarts has left the Belgian 
Academy 2,260 francs a year to found a prize for 
the best biography of a gold medal worth 600 
francs. A second prize of 3,000 francs is to be 
given to the author of the best work on some 
point of national history, The first biography is 
to be that of the Baron himself. 

Napoleon is beginning to think of other reviews 
besides those in she Field of Mars. The system of 
repression and of silence with a race so lively and 
mercurial as the Gaul cannot last beyond its day ; 
and the Government finds that intellectual wea- 
pons are as necessary as bayonets. After trying in 
yain to open for itself the pages of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, it has bought a review of its 
own — the Contemporaire, through the columns 
of which it proposes to wage literary warfare in 
defence of its ideas. To quote its own grand 
phrases—‘‘ The Government, founded, as it is, on 
the most imposing national manifestations that 
ever ratified the legitimacy of authority, has, within 
the short space of three years, performed the task 
of a glorious reign and of a memorable epoch. All 
that it has accomplished in a moral, political, and 
economical sense ought also to be produced on the 
domain of thought and intelligence.”—Here is a 
confession after all, then, that the ‘‘domain of 
thought and intelligence” is not to be wholly 
ignored under the new Empire. We read on :— 
“The august and powerful will which directs 
the destinies of the State with the wisdom 
which constitutes the genius of Sovereigns,” 
whatever this may be, ‘has indicated that 
object as one which ought especially to excite the 
emulation of all elevated and serious minds. It is 
to attain that noble object within the limit of our 
unpretending exertions that this Review has been 
organized. To effect our object we appeal to the 
talents of those whom France honours.”—To appeal 
is easy. But how are the men whom France 
honours to respond? Does the Contemporaire in- 
vite free discussion? The names already announced 
are scarcely those to whom this appeal is made. 
MM. de Parieu, Mérimée, Nisard, Ste.-Beuve, 
Pierre Clément, Amedée Thierry, Duvergier, Emile 
Augier, Ponsard, La Guerronitre, Dumoulin, and 
Troplong, however eminent, are not the men whom 
France most delights to ‘ honour.” 

Some antiquarian researches are being conducted 
among the mounds which cover the regal dust of 
the ancient Kings of the North, in the island of 
Seeland. The King of Denmark is present at the 
untombing of his predecessors; but it is doubtful 
whether any historical result will be obtained 
beyond a confirmation of a very respectable tradi- 
tion as to the true locality of the royal graves. 

The arts of quackery are not confined to the 
smart Yankee or the acute London tradesman. 
Barnum-ism is an element in human nature and 
pronounces itself in Pekin as fluently asin New 
York. Sir John Bowring has sent us an original 
Chinese puff, which would not disgrace the genius 
which devotes itself to the celebration of Parr’s 
Life Pills in England. This Chinese puff—which 
Sir John has kindly translated for the amusement 
of our readers—runs thus:—At the sign of the 
Hall of Longevity. The Loo Seetcheang meri- 
dian-tea-panacea. Its essence and taste are pure 
and fragrant. Its nature is soothing, having 
neither a chilling nora drying tendency. It assists 
digestion, removes obstructions, relieves the thirst 
of summer, renders breathing easy, absorbs phlegm, 
stops coughing, frees the wind, helps the water, 
expels damp. For diseases both internal and ex- 
ternal it affords a relief which is apparently 
miraculous, The receipt for this tea isa family 
secret and heir-loom in possession of the members 
of this Hall,—great experience has been had in 
regard to it. The drugs employed are the very 
best that can be procured, and neither trouble nor 

expense is spared, so that those who patronize it 
will find it thoroughly efficacious, We presume, 





therefore, under these circumstances, to give it 


publicity ; and though we dare not call it a world- 
wide benefit, we may at least hope that it will be 
promotive of old age. To scholars, civilians, and 
mercantile gentlemen, whose avocations compel 
them to travel, we recommend a dose of this mix- 
ture morning and evening instead of their tea. It 
will rid them of noxious influences and counteract 
the ill effects of an ungenial climate. This medi- 
cine though but a small matter in itself is in its 
remedial operation exceedingly powerful. Two 
cakes in each packet. A box contains twenty 
cakes. We request our honourable customers to be 
sure of the shop sign before they purchase, and to 
take special notice of the flavour, to prevent mis- 
takes. The shop is situated facing the north, in 
the Western Ward, foreign factories, Kwang-tung 
provincial city.—[On a scroll stamp on the blank 
sheet of the paper wrapper on which this adver- 
tisement is printed appears the following :]|—The 
pills made at this hall are from a receipt trans- 
mitted to us from our ancestors, which has stood 
the test of many years. The drugs employed are 
all selected from the best procurable in the places 
of production, and are compounded under our own 
direct superintendence. And thus we venture to 
give them to the public. But since of late many 
shameless fellows have by their spurious imitative 
compounds made it difficult to distinguish the 
genuine article, our honourable customers are re- 
quested to identify the label and take particular 
notice of the flavour in order to avoid mistake.— 
[And on an adjoining lozenge-shaped stamp is as 
follows.|—At the Hall of Longevity, Loo Sin 
Chang} select the best drugs, and compound 
therefrom, without adulteration, all kinds of wax 
pills. The shop faces the north, foreign factories, 
outside the Tae-ping gate, Kwang-tung provincial 
city. 





ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. 
The DIORAMA of the EVENTS OF THE WAR, including the 
Battle-Field_of the Tchernaya, will positively CLOSE for the 
Season on SATURDAY NEXT, September 22, now exhibiting 
daily,at Three and Eight o’clock. Admission, 1s.,2s. and 3s. The 
Lecture by Mr. Stocqueler. 





SEVASTOPOL.—GREAT GLOBE, Leicester Square.—The 





Attack of the Allies on the Malakoff and Redan are placed upon 
the Model of Sevastopol, including Inkerman, Balaklava, and 
Tchernaya, at the Great Globe, Leicester Square. Also, large 
Models of the Baltic Sea, Cronstadt, and Sweaborg. Lectures 
every half-hour.—Admission to the whole building 18.; children 
and schools half-price. Open from 10 a.m. to 10 P.M. 


THE LION-SLAYER AT HOME. — 232, Piccadilly.—Mr. 
GORDON CUMMING describes EVERY NIGHT, at Eight, what 
he Saw and Did in South Africa. Morning Entertainments ever 








Saturday at Three o’clock.—Admittance, 18., 2s. and 33, The Col- 
lection on view during the day, from 11 till 6, 1s. 
ENGINEERS, MECHANISTS, ARTISTS, BULLDERS, 


CHEMISTS, MUSICIANS, and all SCIENTIFIC Professionals 
and Amateurs, will find at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC every 
Novelty, in peace or war, likely to interest Inventors, Capitalists, 
or Students. MODELS on the largest scale ; TURES by the 
ablest Professors; EXHIBITIONS constantly varied, and most 
instructive and amusing. Open twelve hours daily. Admission 
to the whole, UNE SHILLING. Liberal arrangements entered 
into with conductors of Railway Excursions, Heads of Schools, 
Factories, and large employers of skilled labour; and Special 
Illustrations given for Operatives and Scholars. Inventors and 
Manufacturers of Unique Articles of Utility and Seay oy 
to judge for themselves of the a ee of having their Desi 
and Products displayed at the POLYTECHNIC, the most-fre- 
quented and highly-patronized Institution of the kind in Europe, 
and one invariably visited by all savans and celebrities arriving 
in London. Particulars on application, personally or by letter, to 
J. H. PEPPER, Esq., Managing Director. 





ROYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.—TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS! 
MONDAY, September 17, and during the week. PROFESSOR 
ANDERSON, THE GREAT WIZARD OF THE NORTH, every 
Evening. Houses thronged to the ceiling. Applause unprece- 
dented. Laughter unlimited. The Illustrations of SPIRIT- 
RAPPING and the Mystic Communications from every part of 
the house have excited a sensation beyond anything everattempted 
in a Theatre. MAGIC and MYSTERY 
change of Acts for this Week. 


i in Twelve Acts, with 
HALF-AN-HOUR WITH THE 
SPIRITS every Evening. The Public are respectfully informed 
that early attendance at the doors is essential, in order to obtain 
a good seat, and procure a share of the Wizard’s Gifts, which, this 
week, will be increased in plentitude.—Doors open each Evening 
at haif-past Seven ; commence at Eight. Private Boxes, 1. 11s. 6d. 
and 1l.18.; to be obtained at the Box-office, or at the principal 
Libraries ; Stalls, 4s.; Dress Circle, 38.; Upper Boxes, 2s. ; Pit, 18. ; 
Gallery, 6d. The Box-office is open daily from 11 till 5, under the 
direction of Mr. Chatterton, Jun. 

Grand Fashionable Morning Porformance on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 22nd, at Two o’clock ; doors open at half-past One. 





SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. - 

EntTomMoLocicaL, — Sept. 3.—J. Curtis, - Esq., 
President, in the chair.—Mr. Douglas exhibited 
Elachista Brunnichiella, reared from larve which 
ruined the leaves of Clinopodium vulgare, Litho- 





+ Looand Sin appear to be the surnames of the two part- 
ners of the firm, and Chang an illustrious epithet of their 





colletis comparella, the larve of which ruined a leaf 
of Lombardy poplar, and Gelechia maculiferella, 
captured at Lee.— Mr. Waring exhibited some 
remarkable varieties of Boarmia repandaria, 
Tephrosia crepuscularia, and Anticlea rubidata, all 
from the neighbourhood of Coomb Hurst, Croydon. 
—Mr. Shepherd exhibited a specimen of the rare 
Leucania musculosa, taken near Brighton by Mr. 
J. N. Winter.—Mr. Westwood called attention to 
three new works by Dr. Burmeister, now in pro- 
gress of publication. The first, entitled ‘ Ueber- 
sicht der brasilianischen Mutillen,’ would include, 
besides the species described by Dr. Klug in the 
‘Nova Acta,’ all those discovered by the author in 
Brazil; the second, ‘Untersuchungen iiber die 
Flugeltypen der Coleopteren,’ carried the inves- 
tigation of the venation of the wings into an @rder 
of insects hitherto neglected in this respect ; and 
the third, ‘ Kritische Bemerkungen iiber M. S. 
Merian’s Metamorphoses Insectorum Surinamen- 
sium,’ would be enriched by his researches in the 
natural history of insects made during the author’s 
residence in Brazil.—The President said, that 
during a recent tour on the Continent he learned 
that Prof. Lacordaire’s third volume of his ‘Suites 
+ Buffon’ was nearly ready; also, that M. Caudtze 
had collected a large amount of material for his 
Monograph on the Elateride, and still hoped to 
receive from English entomologists the assistance 
he had asked for, and which they were so well 
able to afford.—Mr. Haliday gave some account of 
the subjects of entomological interest met during 
his tour with the President. He mentioned in 
particular, that Herr Winnertz, of Crefeld, had 
shown him an adaptation of a microscope to a 
camera-obscura, whereby the image of an object 
was thrown upwards on to a horizontal surface of 
glass, and could easily be copied on tracing-paper ; 
and Mr. Haliday esteemed it a preferable and far 
easier method than the camera-lucida afforded. 





PINE ARTS 


Sakoontalé. By M. Williams. Hertford, Austin. 

A year ago we noticed the first edition of 
‘ Sakoontalé; or, the Lost Ring.’ We have now 
to speak of a re-impression, so printed and illus- 
trated as to deserve the name of a real work of Art. 
‘The Lost Ring’ is an Indian drama, founded on 
a real basis, every page alive with native manners 
and native scenery. Art has, therefore, come to 
the aid of poetry rather as a friend than as a ser- 
vant; and she has brought with her a curious 
treasury of ancient and modern forms of decora- 
tion. Every page is printed within an illuminated 
border, copied from some antique missal or other 
manuscript in the British Museum. The type is 
very beautiful, and the finish very careful. Mr. 
Austin, from whose presses this exquisite specimen 
of book production comes, may feel proud of such 
work :—all the more remarkable as being the 
product of a provincial town, Such a book as this 
edition. of ‘Sakoontalé’ would be a credit to any 
press in any place. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Lady Morgan. Painted by J. H. Lynch. M‘Lean. 
Tuis is a rather effective, deep-toned lithograph, 
with much character and truth about it. The 
arm and hand are well expressed, and the action 
with the fan is highly characteristic. It seems a 
long time ago since Lady Morgan’s first novel,— 
yet here we have a fresh, as well as faithful like- 
ness of the Lady, looking almost as buoyant and 
youthful as one not deeply entered into the sum- 
mer of woman’s life. 


The Bishop of Oxford: a Sketch taken at the New- : 
port Pagacll Visitation. By Mrs. J. Jones. 
Lithographed by Day & Son. Graves, 

A sketch, somewhat feebly lithographed, but not 

bad as to the likeness. 


Patterson’s Zoological Diagrams. 
all, 

THESE zoological plates—eleven in number— 

have been prepared, under the sanction of the 

Department of Science and Art, for the use of 


Chapman & 





own selection, 


schools, Each sheet is devoted to a kingdom, a 
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sub-kingdom, or part of a sub-kingdom of zoolo- 

ical creation ; and the sheets are so arranged as to 

‘orm a kind of descending series, from the highest 
classes of mammalia—beginning with man—down 
to those zoophytes, whose vegetable forms and 
vegetable habits almost bring them into a different 
department of natural history. Such drawings 
must be useful to many classes. From them the 
Art-student will gain some lessons as well as the 
more general scholar. The plates are lettered A 
to K,—the orders and classes are plainly indicated, 
—the scientific names are all preserved,—some of 
the figures are reduced in size, others are enlarged, 
so as to be easily distinguishable at a certain dis- 
tance,—and the plates are of that convenient 
breadth most suitable for a school-room. 


« 
- 





has commissioned Baron Marochetti to execute a 
monument in honour of the Duke of Wellington 
to be placed in St. Paul’s; and appends to its 
announcement a severe exhortation to the Board 
of Works to reconsider its decision. This monu- 
ment has long been a subject of talk in Art-circles ; 
and we should have referred to it weeks ago had 
we been quite sure that the prize had actually 
been given away to the Italian sculptor. We 
hesitated to believe that either Sir William Moles- 
worth or Sir Benjamin Hall would commit himself 
to a course so indefensible as rumour reported one 
or other of these gentlemen to have adopted. We 
still hope it is not true. However, for the purpose 
of bringing the matter before our readers, we will 
take the account in the Daily News as we find 
it. Our contemporary says:—‘‘The Government 
having determined that a monument in marble, to 





Finz-Art Gossip.—We hear that Mr. Car- 
michael, the marine painter, has been to the Baltic 
in search of stirring subjects for his pencil, and has | 
brought home sketches for one important work at 
least. Artists are seldom able to assist—as the 
French say—at the events which their genius is | 
tasked to celebrate. But Mr. Carmichael has been | 


cost 5,000/., should be placed in St. Paul’s, in 


sculptors, Messrs. Baily, Gibson, Foley, and Ma- 


rochetti, to be invited to submit to Sir William | 


Molesworth designs for the above-mentioned work, 


upon the usual understanding that the author of the | 


best model should be commissioned to execute the 


honour of the Duke of Wellington, caused four | 


Lord A. Paget; Mesdames Dixon, Thwaites, and 
Smart. Raphaels, Vandykes, Murillos, Guidos, 
Berghems, and Salvator Rosas jostle Canalettos, 
Knellers, Van der Veldes, Lawrences, and Consta. 
bles,—not to speak of the pretty numerous progeny 
of living artists. Besides pictures, there are some 
good engravings and some interesting manuscripts, 
chiefly Bibles and illuminated works. The gather. 
ing is decidedly good:—for so small a place it ig 
quite surprising. Such a collection of artistic 
works cannot fail to be a vast attraction to idlerg 
and holiday-makers in search of a pleasant water. 
ing-place. 

The Louvre, already the largest museum in the 
world, is perpetually receiving fresh accessions of 
| wealth. The Count de Nieuwerkerke, director of 
the Imperial museums, has purchased at Laon 
(Aisne) a cross of an altar of the 12th century, of 
which the sisters of St. Vincent de Paul were the 
possessors, The sum given for it was 5,000 francs, 
| and this chef-d’euvre will be placed in the Louvre, 
The Exhibition at Norwich has just closed; 
| thirty pictures have been sold, the joint price 
amounting to 2351. The prizes at the Art-Union 
, amounted to 26/. 





fortunate. He was present at the bombardment | monument. Mr. Gibson, who we believe has ever| The great memorial in front of the Ducal Castle 


of Sweaborg; and by the courtesy of those in| refrained from engaging in competitions, declined | at Brunswick, is to cost 20,000 thalers. 


Rietschel 


authority he was permitted to land, with his draw- | the invitation; Baron Marochetti also objected of Dresden and Howald of Brunswick are engaged 


ing materials, on a small island, whence he had | 
a magnificent view of this terrible attack. He is 


to try his strength on the occasion. Messrs. Baily 
and Foley produced their models at the appointed 


now engaged in making up his sketches intoa large time, viz., the 3lst of March last. From two 
picture, —a commission, we hear, from Mr. Gam- | artists of such well-established reputation as the 
bart, who means to engrave it as soon as possible. | two last-named members of the Royal Academy it 

Mr. David Cox, the water-colour painter, is} was but natural to expect meritorious designs, nor, 
about to receive a pleasant testimonial from his | from what report says of their respective models, 
townsmen at Birmingham. A subscription has/| does it appear that either artist proved inferior to 
been raised to purchase a portrait of the artist; | himself in his treatment of the important theme. 
and Sir W. Gordon has received a commission to | The committee allowed two months to elapse before 
paint it. Mr. Cox is going to Edinburgh for the | 
requisite sittings. | mitted to them; and then Sir Benjamin Hall wrote 

The thirty-fifth Exhibition of Works of Art at | to the two competitors, stating that it was his 
the Royal Manchester Institution has been opened | ‘ painful duty’ to inform them that he could not 
during the week. We see from the catalogue that | recommend the execution of either of their designs 
the collection contains 477 oil paintings (including | to the Government. Upon this Messrs. Baily 


works by Messrs. Linton, Grant, Webster, Frith, | and Foley very generously offered to prepare fresh | 


Linnell, Frost, Cook, Hunt, Patten, and Sant),— | models: thie liberal offer from the two accomplished 
150 water-colour drawings (including specimens | artists was declined, and, sad to record, the prize 
by Mrs. Hurlstone, and by Messrs. Anthony, | was shortly after awarded to one of the non-com- 
Waterhouse, Du Val, and Penley),—and 22 pieces | petitors, Baron Marochetti.” We beg, first of all, 


they vouchsafed a remark upon the works sub- | 





of sculpture (chiefly contributed by Messrs. Foley, | 


to amend this story in one particular. We are 


| in the work and expect to complete it in three 
years. 
| The chief picture of the Gotha Exhibition 
| has an English subject, — ‘Elizabeth receiving 
| the Proof of the Execution of Mary Stuart.’ 
| Feuerbach’s ‘Death of Aretino,’ which we have 
before noticed, it is said, resembles a Paul Veronese, 
| In the sculpture, the German Art-papers praise the 
| ‘Holy Elizabeth,’ by Broomann, a pupil of Hihnel, 
, of Dresden. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SADLER’s WELLS.—This theatre re-opened on 
| Saturday, with ‘The Hunchback,’ in which Mr. 
Phelps performed, for the first time, the part of 
Master Walter. Asin all his assumptions out of 
| the tragic line, the manner of Mr, Phelps’s por- 
| traying this character was marked by considerable 
novelty. It was much less theatrical than the usual 
mode, and was, moreover, conceived in a vein of 
irony perfectly original. The part of Julia was 





Bell, and Thrupp, and Baron Marochetti.) The | here informed that the models were required by | performed by Miss Margaret Eburn, a young lady 


show is described as very rich in interest and as 
successful so far in attraction. 


Mr. E. M. Barry’s design, in the Italian style, | be commissioned to execute the monument.” | duous a character: 


for the Midland Institute in Birmingham, has been 

selected by the Committee. Prince Albert will lay | 
the foundation stone on his return from Scotland in 
November. According to the description of Mr. 
Barry’s plan, a rusticated base on the ground floor 
supports a facade of slender and graceful pilasters, | 





dows being decorated in that pleasing class of orna- 
mentation of which the style is readily susceptible, 
and which renders it so available for the purposes 
of street architecture; but there is almost an entire | 
absence of shadow,—arising, no doubt, in a great 
measure from the form and confined nature of the 
ground. The centre of the main part and the sides 
of the wings in Paradise Street rise a story higher 
than the rest, and in the north and south elevations 
form imposing entrances to the Industrial and 
Ornamental Art departments. At this end is also 
placed the theatre. The grand entrance to the 
general department is in the centre of the facade, 
parallel to the side of the Town Hall, and will 
consi8t of a portico of five arches leading to a grand 
staircase, with corridors traversing the entire 
length of this portion of the building. Right and 
left on the ground floor are arranged a museum, 
a repository for mining records, a meeting-room, a 
committee-room ; and, on the first floor, a news- 
room, a library, and a museum. The Industrial 
department will be entered in Edmund Street, and 
in that portion of the building will be a coffee- 
room and club-room, of a semi-circular form, the 
ceiling supported by Corinthian columns, The 
various class-rooms are situate upon the upper 
floors. 


The Daily News announces that Government 





| quent breach of faith. 


Sir William Molesworth ‘‘ upon the usual under- | 


standing that the author of the best model should 


Such, we believe, was not the case. Had such 
been the express understanding, no terms of repu- 
diation would have been too strong for the subse- 
On the contrary, the 
sculptors were warned that Government would not 
pledge itself to adopt any of the models; and in 


proposed to pay for them. In fact, the Board of 
Works invited the four eminent sculptors named | 
to send in models at a fixed price, 300/. we believe. 
Breach of faith, in the broad sense of the word, 
is therefore out of question here. But there is a 
breach of professional etiquette, we think, of a very 
unpleasant and indefensible kind. When a certain | 
number of artists—selected for their gained repu- | 
tation—are invited to compete for a public work, 
we think the Government making the selection 
and sending out the invitation is bound by all 
moral and professional considerations to commission 
the work within the circle it may have chosen. | 
Any one of the selected artists who, for his own 
reasons, declines the Government invitation, by 
that very act puts himself out of court. When 
Baron Marochetti refused to send in models to 
compete with those of his artistic brethren, it be- 
came impossible, without breach of good manners 
and professional courtesy, to offer him the prize. 
On this ground the award of the Wellington monu- 
ment to Baron Marochetti must be condemned, 
Worthing is carrying out its artistic purpose 
gallantly. A Catalogue of the collections which 
the townsmen have been able to bring together 
is before us; and we find among the large contri- 
butors to the Exhibition the names of the Dukes 
of Norfolk and Richmond, the Marquis of Anglesea, 








| of some provincial reputation and evident talent, 


| but without the requisite physique for so are 
We must therefore see her 
| in some more suitable attempt before we pro- 
nounce on her merit. On Monday Mr. Phelps 
undertook another new character of a comic com- 
plexion, the Bailie Nicol Jarvie, in ‘Rob Roy,’ 


| and gave to the self-importance of the Glasgow 
| magistrate a ludicrous relief that was highly effec« 
crowned by an entablature and cornice, the win- | order that it might reject them—if necessary—it | tive. 


We doubt much, however, the policy of a 
tragic actor showing that he can excel in such 
portraitures; since experience proves that it is 
difficult for an artist to get allowance for more 
than one special gift. Asan eccentric exception, 
towards the end of a season, or for a benefit, 
such aberrations from the usual course of things 
may be expedient; but, at other periods, are 
manifestly to be avoided. Perhaps, however, Mr. 
Phelps wishes to reserve himself for the hero of 
the ‘ new historical tragedy,” already underlined 
in his broad sheets. To-night he performs the 
character of Prospero, in the often-revived play of 
‘The Tempest,—which, at this house, is generally 
a favourite, and well calculated to hold the ground 
while something more novel is in rehearsal. 





STANDARD.—Mr. James Anderson’s re-engage- 
ment at this theatre appears to command an over- 
flowing audience. The poetic play of ‘Ingomar’ 
is the piece in which he has again presented 
himself, the delicacy of which might justify the 
suffrages of the finest taste, and which, on Tues- 
day —when we witnessed it — proved itself not 
to be “‘caviare” to the million. Mr. Anderson 
was the original representative of the character, 
and has now, by frequent repetition, wrought it 
to such a state of finish that his effects are of the 
surest ;—the applause and excitement produced 
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are scarcely credible except to the experienced. 
When this play was first acted, it was thought, 
being poetic, to be exclusively tragic, and was 
gone through with a certain stiffness and formality 
which concealed its real tendency. The natural, 
accordingly, was lost in classical and statuesque 
attitudes, which pleased the conventional critic, 
but entirely distorted the meaning of the poet. 
The vein in which the latter has conceived the 
action is comic and ironical in the highest degree, 
contrasting in a sportive mood the different quali- 
ties of barbaric and civilized life. This interior 
significance of the play has at length been pene- 
trated by the actors, and they now give free way 
to their spontaneous impulses, and the result is 
that the audience are delighted with the comic 
hilarity of the principal scenes. This spirit is 
maintained to the very fall of the curtain; and 
the last act, which used formerly to drag, is now, 
perhaps, the most effective of the five. 








Musica AND Dramatic Gossrp.—Our remarks 
on the success of the Birmingham Festival [ante, 
p- 1008] have received confirmation from the state- 
ments touching the gains and losses of the Nor- 
wich Music Meeting of 1854, which, a day or two 
since, were laid before the public. From these we 
learn the gradual decadence of an entertainment 
for a while holding a high place in the world of 
English music, and for a while, like the Birming- 
ham Festival, looked to as a centre of creative 
musical art. Want of purpose and of settled prin- 
ciple in its management have brought the Norwich 
Festival low. To postpone it because Mr. Bene- 
dict happened to be in America and Mdlle. Lind 
was hoped for, on her return, was a mistake ;—a 
second mistake was to allow other than musical 
considerations to prevail in the selection of Mr. 
Pierson’s and Dr. Bexfield’s Oratorios, three years 
since ;—while in 1854 the effect was to depend 
on particular artists rather than on any especial 
music performed. It seems too probable that 
another Norwich Festival will not be ventured; 
and a rumour is abroad that two annual concerts 
have been proposed by way of superseding the 
triennial meeting. There can be no reason why 
the form of these provincial celebrations should be 
stereotyped—why every town should not provide 
for its inhabitants and suburban residents that sort 
of amusement which best suits their habits and 
their means; but the annual Norwich Concerts 
will split on the same rock as the triennial Festival 
if they be planned and carried out in obedience to 
the policy of expediency,—and not to those sure 
and steady principles which never fail of sure and 
steady final results, 

It would have answered no good end had we re- 
ported minutely on the musical doings at Drury 
Lane, or had we noted, week by week, how ‘ Mari- 
tana,’ ‘The Mountain Sylph,’ ‘The Bohemian 
Girl,’ had succeeded one another. The operatic 
performances, however, will shortly close, without 
the slightest approximation to an establishment of 
an English Opera having been effected. We ob- 
serve that ‘The Slave,’ a drama which contains 
some of Bishop’s best theatrical music, has been 
given once or twice within the last few days; and 
*Acis and Galatea’ was to be revived on Thursday 
last. 

Weber’s ‘ Silvana’—the first and weakest of his 
operas, in which the master’s originality is only 
prophesied by one pretty and characteristic pea- 
sant-dance—has been revived during the summer 
at Dresden. 

A rumour is in London, not without foundation, 
that M. Halle intends to give up Manchester as a 
residence in favour of the metropolis. 








MISCELLANEA 


Gunpowder Explosions.—At a meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Prof. Olmsted read a paper ‘On the Wil- 
mington (U.S.) Gunpowder Explosion of the 31st 
of May, 1854.’ Wishing to trace out analogies 


between the explosion and some phenomena of 


tornadoes, Prof. Olmsted wrote to Bishop Lee, 
whose house was destroyed, and received in answer, 


the explosion does not appear ; but it is known that 

two of the men were smoking by the side of their 

teams. Some of the phenomena were surprising. A 

splinter from a Venetian blind was blown through 

an inch board, making as smooth a hole as if pointed 

with steel. Metals were often displaced. The shoes 

were torn off the horses’ feet, castors from furniture, 

and hinges from doors, and a waggon-tire was 

torn off and straightened, and one piece left on a 

hill a quarter of a mile off. Windows were de- 

stroyed for the distance of more than a mile. 

Those near the spot were burst in, those further 
off had the nearer windows burst in, the others 
out; those further off were all burst out. An open 
piano near the spot was little injured; one closed, 

further off, was burst open and nearly ruined. 

The effect on the animal system was to produce a 
sense of suffocation at first, and afterwards soreness 
of the throat, or even hemoptysis. Many persons 
were carried some feet and dropped erect. A man 
on horseback was lifted out of the saddle and 
dropped into it again. But the most wondrous 
effect was exhibited by three depressions where the 
waggons had stood. The one under the middle 
waggon was ten feet by five, and three feet deep. 
It appeared that the earth (macadamized) had not 
been removed but condensed. Prof. Olmsted 
knew of no instance of greater power, even in the 
great explosion of Brescia, where two millions of 
pounds of powder exploded, that equalled this. 
Iron water-pipes were broken four or five feet 
underground. In the New Haven tornado of 
1839, a piece of bureau was carried half a mile, 
and found sticking into a barn, having penetrated 
through a thick plank. Feathers have been 
stripped off fowls, and a woman washing found 
herself and her tub, with its water, in the cellar, 
while some of the clothes she was washing were 
found beyond West Rock, a distance of two miles. 
Prof. Mahan, in commenting on the facts adduced 
by Prof. Olmsted, said that sappers and miners 
had a rule that the lateral force of an explosion | 
would destroy the works at three or four times the 
distance to the surface, and the downward force 
would do the same to three quarters the distance 
of the surface. 


‘ Noctes Ambrosiane.’-—Mr. Punch records the 
promotion of the Editor of the ‘Noctes Ambro- 
sian’ to a place under Government, as our readers 
may see in the following paragraph. Our con- 
temporary says, in a free notice of the volume 
lately reviewed in our own pages:—‘“ Certain 
party men had strong stomachs in those days, and 
they, doubtless, enjoyed these things, even as a 
Kaffir enjoys his rough meal of swine intestines. 
When, however, the collected works of Wilson 
were first talked about, timid folks feared that the 
‘Noctes’ would make no part of the reprint: they 
feared that they might be allowed to pass away 
with the offal, the dead rats and drowned kittens 
that were once so buoyant, so biting, and so 
scratching, in the kindred columns of the Age and 
Satirist. Such timorous men knew not the stuff 
whereof Prof. Ferrier was compounded. That 
conscientious Editor has thought it a solemn duty 
to reproduce all the dishes compounded and gloated 
over by the living Christopher. They were sweet 
and fragrant to the nostrils of an age when Toryism 
tyrannized in the Commons, and doubted on the 
Woolsack ; and, like spices extracted from mum- 
mies, they must have a smack, a flavour still. We 
must in 1855 still enjoy the memory of a good, 
eccentric man, as ‘an Irish jackass,’ must still 
laugh heartily to have Lord Brougham a ‘Bil- 
lingsgate fish-wife,’—still acknowledge the delicious 
jest, subtly conveyed, in Mr. M‘Culloch as ‘an 
obseure and insolent lout!’ With an industry 
only equalled by his consciousness has Prof. Ferrier 
so far acquitted himself of his edition of ‘Noctes 
Ambrosianz.’ The more pleasant part remains to 
be told. For reward of the Professor’s services, 
the learned gentleman has been offered, under the 
operation of Sir Benjamin Hall’s Metropolitan 
Act, a very distinguished position in the sewers. 
Here, certainly, we have the right man in the right 
place.” 





To ConnesPonDENTs.—B, H. 8.—G. B. W.—J. T. C.—R. S. 
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ATHERINE; the Egyptian Slave in 1852. 
A Tale of Eastern Life. By the Rev. W. J. BEAMONT, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, late Principal of the 
English College,in Jerusalem. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 58, : 
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A GENERAL SURVEY of the HISTORY 
of the CANON of the NEW TESTAMENT DURING the FIRST 
FOUR CENTURIES. By BROOKE FOSS WESTOOTT, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Assistant Master of Harrow School. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. Z 

*¥* This is Part of a Series of Theological Manuals now in 
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POEMS, CHIEFLY POLITICAL. By the 
late HENRY LUSHINGTON, Chief Secretary to the Governor 
of Malta; ard FRANKLIN LUSHINGTON, Judge in the Su- 
preme Court of the Ionian Islands. Fecap. 8vo. cloth, 38. 

“One of a class of books that must be reckoned ana the rarest 
of our time....a genuine outpouring of the true spirit of manhood 
full of high and worthy aspirations of generous instincts, and of 
quick pure sympathies with what is right and what is human. 
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Honorary Member of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, Professor of Chemistry to the Horticultural Society of London, Lecturer on Chemistry in the Honourable East India Company's 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION.— 
important practical matters, not treated of in any former edition: 
Manufacture of Spirits, Baking, Cheese-making, Cookery, &c., 


“In accordance with numerous su; 
s, having been introduce: 


crops have likewise been given, and the whole has been carefully revised and corrected.” 
CONTENTS OF THE VOLUME. 
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PRINTED FOR 
WALTON & MABERLY, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
98, UrrPER GOWER-STREET, and 27, IVY-LANE, PATERNOSTER- 
ROW. 
— 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 


SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 

Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of 
Elementary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to 
the wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
hese little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief forthe memory; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 

I. 
FIFTH EDITION. 


A SYSTEM 


OF 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 


By Georce Dartey, A.B. 
Price 4s, 6d. cloth. 


II. 
NEW EDITION. 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


in which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarize#, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various 
purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 


By Grorce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill, 
THIRD EDITION. 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By Georce Darzey, A.B, 
Price 4s. 6d. 


Iv. 
THIRD EDITION, Just Published, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 


With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and 
the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 


By Grorce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


“For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
= Algebra.” —Library of Useful Knowledge, article * Me- 

anics,’ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, 
APPARATUS, and LENSES. 


R. W. THOMAS, 
CHEMIST, &c., 10, PALL MALL, 


SOLE MAKER OF THE XYLO-IODIDE OF SILVER, 
AND 


MANUFACTURER OF PURE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS AND APPARATUS, 








In the APPARATUS DEPARTMENT of this 
Establishment every kind of first-class Photographic 
Apparatus may be seen, including — 


CAMERAS, folding and rigid, of superior con- 
struction. 

Folding and other STANDS, of the best make. 
GLASS BATHS, arranged for carrying the Silver 
Solution, thus dispensing with the use of a 
bottle and funnel. 

GUTTA-PERCHA BATHS, mounted, to carry 
the Silver Solution for Glass Plates, up to 15 
by 12 inches. 

Jointed LEVELLING-STANDS and SPIRIT- 
LEVELS. 

COLLODION PLATE-HOLDERS, for prepar- 
ing large plates with facility. Pneumatic, ditto. 
PLATE-CLEANERS. 

COLLODION GLASSES. 

A Choice Collection of PASSEPARTOUTES, 
made expressly for this house, from original 
patterns. 

Albumenized and other PAPERS, French and 
English. 

A great variety of Glass, Porcelain, and Gutta- 
Percha DISHES. 

Also, a large assortment of ROSS’S Portrait and 
Landscape LENSES. 


PHOTOGRAPHY ON PAPER. 


Every requisite for practising the Calotype process may also be 
seen in the Apparatus-room, including Buckle’s Brushes, Shallow 
Glass Dishes for developing negatives, with case and covers, Deep 
Porcelain Dishes, for Washing the lodized Paper, &c. &c. 

An excellent Negative Paper, well adapted for Iodizing, -afterthe 
method followed and eaceeemen ne by Mr. Sutton, price 4s. per 
quire, or 31. 10s. per ream, 19 by 

N.B. The stock (50 reams) aby now been kept two years. This 
paper may also be had ready iodized. 


XYLO-IODIDE OF SILVER. 


This ee photo; rapite preparation is exclusively used at 
all the P cboaren tte, stablishments. Its ae univer- 
sally acknowledged. Testimonials from the best p dh begs 
and principal — men of the day warrant the assertion, that 
hitherto no preparation has been discovered which produces uni- 
— such perfect pictures, combined with the saab octets rapidity 
of action. 

In all cases where a quantity is required, the two solutions may 
be had at wholesale price in separate bot tes ; ; in which state it 
may be kept for years, and exported to any climate, Full instruc- 
tions for use, 


CAUTION.—Each ee is stamped with a red label, bearing 
my name and addr 
RICHARD W. THOMAS, Cuemist, 
10, PALL MALL, 
to counterfeit which is felony. 
NITRATE of SILVER BATH for the above preparation may 


be always obtained of R. W. Tomas, ready made, at a cost little 
more than the price of sapinennenrint used, 


CRYSTAL V. VARNISH. 
PREPARED FROM THE FINEST AMBER. 


This valuable Varnish, for protecting Negative Pictures, does 
not require the application of any heat tothe plate. The coating 
will be found free from stickiness, hard, and transparent. It dries 
immediately. 


HYPO-COLOURING BATH. 


FOR a THE POSITIVES ON PAPER DARKK 
ND RICH IN COLOUR. 


CYANOGEN SOAP. 


FOR REMOVING ALL Mtg OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 





The genuine is made only by the inventor, ‘and is secured with 

a red label, bearing this signature and address, 
RICHARD W. THOMAS, Cuemist, 

No. 10, PALL MALL, 

Manufacturer of Pure Photographic Chemicals and Apparatus. 
And or be i be goecemee of all eeqgestaite Chemists, in win ob ie. 
each, through Messrs. Epwarps, 67, S' t. Pau! 
, SE and Messrs. Barcuay & Co. 95, To.Ruleaed, 


NEW WORK, PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE 
PUBLICATION. 
SMALL COLOURED SACRED PRINTS, ADAPTED FOR 


SCHOOL PRIZES. 
RE | HISTORY of OUR LORD JESUS 
finished and beautifully coloured E: 


RIST, exhibited in a f——- of Seventy-two highly- 
ce 12. 1g. the Series, in 6 ‘6 She 


Pr ets. 
Mounted on asia: highly glazed, and cut into 72 separate 
Plates, 10. 98. co} mplete. 
Size of each Print. 5 bAnches by 34 in 
mates byt the Rev. HENR OHN RK Rosie e “D. and 
Rey. JOHN WILLIAM BURGON, M.A. 

The ae i. will be distributed over Six Sheets, each containing 
Twelve Engravings, Which may be separated with the scissors, in 
the following order 


Sheet No.1. T ie! Nativity and Infancy of Our iawt.. 12 P: 
” % The Ministry and Sayin “A 12 , ome. 
beg 3. The Miracles and Parables v x 
a6 4. The Passion, Death, and Burial én a 
we 5. ‘the Resurrection and Ascension -B «© 
9 6 Conclusion of the Sacred History .. 3B «s 


7 
** The Sheets will not be sold separately. 

A Sheet now on View at the Publishers, Hering & Remington’s, 

137, Regeut-street, London. 

Specimen and Prospectus forwarded free on the receipt of two 

postage stamps. 


A ours fe the PURCHASE and USE of 
C C INSTRUMENTS, by HORNE & THORN- 
THWAITE, Opticians, Philosophical Tastrament Makers, &c, 122 
and 123, Newgate-street London, containing upwards of 1,000 
Woodcuts of the various Instruments, Experiments, &c. in 











Chemistry, Telescopes, Magnetism. 
Photography, Microscopes, Thermo- ‘Electricity, 
roar gage Electro- magneton, 

oo ae, Opt Medical Galvanism, 
Meteorolog P ow Light, Purvering Instru- 
jlobes and ‘Urreries, Magic Lanterns, en 

-*neumatic Dissolving Views, Deine Instru- 

1ydrostatics, Electricity, ments, 
Hydraulics, Galvanism, Mechanics, 
Acoustics, Electro- Metallurg: &e. ke. 


Price 28. 6d., or post free f for 28. 10d. 


HOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS and CHE- 
MICALS at WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Cc. BAKER, of 243 and 244, HIGH HOLBORN, having recentl 
received a large consignment of the finest German and Frenc 
Photographic Lenses under very adva he 
is enabled to offer them at the following very low ee 
Quarter-Plate Double Achromatic PORTRAI LENS 8, with 
ag adjustment, for Pictures up to 5 by 4, at 228. 6d. 
Al DSCAPE ditto, 17s. 
Halt- Plate PORTRA rr L SENSES for sizes up to 64 by 43, 37. 
A Ditto, for LANDSCAPES, vey 2. 
Whole-size PORTRAIT LENSES for sizes a to 84 by 64, 52. 108. 
Ditto for LANDSCAPES re co larg: € size, 32. 108. 
Superior Mahogany EXPA) NDING CAMERAS, from 158. 
A large assortment of the finest English manufactured Lenses at 
equally low prices. Ap rT and | themicals of all kinds ; and 
every article warrante ves or y ex- 
changed. Catalogues AS eby 9 post 

lished 1765. 














HE OPERATOR'S NEGATIVE COLLO- 
DION.—HOCKIN & CO, (late 289, Strand,) are now enabled 

to supply a want long Sepa Ree by the Photographic. Artist and 
Amateur—viz., an Iodized Collodion, producing e negatives, 
highly sensitive, and at a moderate price (128. per 20 07,). Many of 
the highest Authorities p it to be POSITIVE 
COLLODION of great sensitiveness and beauty of detail. Hockin 
& Co. manufacture every Apparatus and Chemical required in the 


HOCKIN’S PRACTICAL Aes on PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Third Edition, price 1s.; per post, 1 
38, Duke-street, tee -square, London. 


HOTOGRAPHY.— Messrs. Simpson & 
MAULE, 1 and 2, Kennington-road, London, manufacture 
ALL CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS used in Photo ety ona 
qarge scale, and can — ae pe — on the ST terms. 
r their oomnenal superin- 














tendence, they are enab ed to anrantee the oe, of Nese prepa. 
ration. Price Lists on n all 
parts of London daily. 





RTRAIT and LANDSCAPE LENSES for - 
PHOTOGRAPHY.—Messrs. Horne & Toorntuwairte beg 
> x the attention of Photographers, Amateurs, &c. to their 
of P Lenses, which, for rapidity 
Pf act ection, flatness of field, coincidence of the chemical and visual 
rays, and long chemical range, are unequalled. Horne & 
—— stock embraces every article required in Pho- 





= CPiricgraphic Catalogue sent free to any address on receipt of 
two postage stamps.—122 and 123, Newgate-street, London. 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at_the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 
Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p.274. 

“Mr. Ross prepares lenses for Portraiture having the greatest 
intensity yet produced, by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, actinicand visual rays. The spherical aberration is: also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 

ie oss has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
isfurnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in aperture. There is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 


perfect up to the ede e.” 
talogues sent upon applicatio 
A. Ross, 2, Featheratone-buildines, High, Holborn. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 
OTTEWILL'S NEW DARK BOX, for 


e holding a number of ay Plates, enables Operators to 
transfer prepared Plates or Paper into the plate-holder without 
injury from light. and after exposure in Camera, to remove them 
ack again into the Dark Box. Supersedes the use of tent or other 
covering, end is applicable for any process. 
‘oad, Islington. 


harlotte-terrace, 

PHOTOGRAPHY, WHOLESALE, RETAIL, 

AND FOR EXPORTATION. 
TTSWILL & CO. 24, CHARLOTTE-TERRACE, 
SLINGTON. —OTTE WILLS REGISTERED DOUBLE- 
BODY POLDING CAMERA k-work Adjustment, is 
superior to every other form of => | is adegtes for Land- 
soa 6 and Portraits.—May be had o ‘eatherstone- 

















Wholesale Agents. 





el and atthe Photographic Institution, Bond-st 
* Catalogues may be had on application. 
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AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. ; 
Empowered by Special f L Pestiomant, 15 & 16 Vict. ¢. 100, 


Directors. 
Chairman—JAMES CLAY, Esq. 25, Montagu-square. 
Deputy-Chairman—G. B. HARRISON, Esq. 24, Great Tower-st. 


James B. Alexander, Esq. 

A, Beattie, Esq. 

‘W. C. Buller, Esq. x : 

G. Clive, Esq. A. Greig, Esq. — 

T. Clive, Esq. Hon, A. Kinnaird, M.P, 

Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Mills & Co. Lombard-street ; 
essrs. Ransom & Co. Pall Mall East. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Rooper, Birch, Ingram & Whately, 
68, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 

This Company grants Insurance Tickets for single or double 
journeys or for Excursions, which can be obtained at all the prin- 
cipal Railway Stations, and also Periodical Insurances to cover 
the risk of Fatal Accidents while travelling in aor class carriage 
on apy Railway in the United Kingdom or on the Continent of 
Europe,and insures Compensation for Personal Injury in any Rail- 
‘way Accident in the United Kingdom only. 

Toinsure 1,000/. at an Annual Premium of 208. 
Ditto ol. itto 58. 


abi 
H. M. Farquhar, Esq. 


The Premiums charged include the Stamp Duty, which is paid 
by the Company under its special Act of Parliament. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Office, WILLIAM J. VIAN, 
3, Old Broad-street, London. Secretary. 


E OBJECTS MOST TO BE DESIRED 

IN EFFECTING A LIFE ASSURANCE.—These are, Per- 

fect Security and the Largest Benefits in proportion to the Con- 

tributions paid. They are both fully attained inthe SCOTTISH 

EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, which is now of 

Twenty-four Years’ standing, and possesses Accumulated Funds, 

arising from the contributions of Members only, to the amount of 
910,8451.,and has an Annual Revenue of 163,394. 

The MUTUAL PRINCIPLE being adopted, the entire sur- 
pluses or “ Profits,’ as ascertained Triennially, are allocated in 
addition to the sums Assured, and they present a flattering pros- 

ect tothe Members. For example: the sum now payable on a 

olicy for 1,0001., effected in 1831, 1s 1,538/. 6s. 9d., being a return of 
Seventy-one per cent. on the premiums paid on middle-aged lives, 
and Policies effected in later years are similarly increased. 

The NEXT TRIENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS will take 
place on Ist MARCH, 1856, and Policies effected previously will 
— One Year’s additional Bonus over those opened after that 

Ce 


ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager, 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 





Head Office—26, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Office in London—126, BISHOPSGATE-STREET. 
Agent—WILLIAM COOK. 


[HE ASYLUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
OFFICE, 


72, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
Established 1824, 


Policieson Healthy and Diseased Lives, at Home and Abroad, 
for Civil, Military, and Naval Employments. 
he only Office on purely Proprietary principles, involving there- 
fore no Partnership among Policy-holders, 
For Prospectuses, Proposal Papers, &c. apply to 
MANLEY HOPKINS, Resident Director. 


j ATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
Capital, 400,0002. 
Head Office, 355, Stranp, London. 
Branch Offices in most of the important Towns in England. 

. This Office offers the benefit of mutual assurance without its 
liability, and will be found highly eligible for every description of 
ife Assurance, 

All policies indisputable. 

Rates of premium moderate. 
Aesarences granted against casualties. 
i 








Annuities granted. 
‘amily endowments. 
Loans granted on first-class personal or other security in con- 
mexion with Life Assurance. we 

Eighty-five per cent. of the profits divided amongst the assured 
every five years, 

Forms of proposal and every infoemation on application to the 

Vv 0 


rder, 
T. G. WILLIAMS, jun. Manager and Secretary. 


EAGLE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established 1807; Empowered by Act of Parliament, 53 Geo. IIL, 
and regulated by Deed enrolled in the High Court of Chancery. 


3, CRESCENT, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 








Directors. 

JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, Esq. Chairman. 

WILLIAM WYBROW, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. Chas. Thos. Holcombe, Esq. 
Thomas Secon Hop Esq. Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Thomas Devas, Esq. V. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. 
Robert A. Gray, Esq. Thos, G. Sambrooke, Esq. 


Auditors—THOMAS ALLEN, Baa.’ WILLIAM H. SMITH, 
un., Es¢ 


Medical Oficers—J AMES SANER, Esq., M.D., Tottenham Green; 
WM. COOKE, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity-square, Tower-hill, 
Actuary and Secretary—CHARLES JELLICOE, Esq. 
a of this Company exceed Three Quarters of a Million 

The Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Thirty-five 
Thousand Pounds. 

The Number of existing Policies is upwards of Four Thousand. 

The Total Amount Assured exceeds Two Million Eight Hun- 
dred Thousand Pounds. 

t the Division of Surplus in 1852, about One Hundred and 
Twenty Thousand Pounds was added to the Sums Assured, under 
Participating Policies, 

The Division is Quinquennial ; and the whole Surplus (less 20 
per Cent. only) is distributed among the Assured. 

‘he Premiums required by this Company, although moderate, 
entitle the Assured to 80 per Cent. of the Quinquennial Surplus. 

he Lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, without extra 
charge, to reside in any country—(Australia and California ex- 
cepted)—north of 33 degrees north latitude ; or south of 33 degrees 
south latitude; or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by 
profession), between any places lying in the same hemisphere— 
— more than 33 degrees from the Equator, without extra 

Deeds assigning Policies are registered at the Office, and assign- 
ments can be effected on forms supplied by the Company. 

he Annual Keports of the Company’s state and progress, Pro- 
Spectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, on 
Application at the Office, or to any of the Company’s Agents, 





W ESTMINSTER and GENERAL LIFE 
OFFICE, established 1836, at the Westminster Fire 
Office, 27, King-street, Covent-garden. Founded 1717. re 
Assuranceseftected during the current year, on the pare eos 
a will share inthe ensuing division of profit to be declare 
7 


a 
The additions made tosums assured by Policies in the Partici- 
peting Class up to the 3ilst December, 1851, have averaged one- 
alf of the Premiums paid on them. 
W. M. BROWNE, Actuary. 


THE YORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Established at York, 1824, and Empowered by Act of 
Parliament. 
CAPITAL, 500,0001, 
The attention of the Public is particularly called to the terms of 
this Company for 
LIFE INSURANCES, 


And to the distinction which 2 made between Maleand Female 
ives. 
No Charge for Stamps on Life Policies. 


FIRE INSURANCES 
Are also effected by this Company on the most moderateterms. 
LONDON AGENT: 
Mr. William Pitman, Solicitor, 34, Great James-street, Bedford- 


row. 
Solicitors are allowed the usual Commission. 
Agencies are also established at the various Towns in the 


Country. 
W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED in 1797, 
70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
Directors, 
RobertGurney Barclay, Esq. ,Thomas olen, Esa. 
William Cotton, Esq. F.R.S. | Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. | C. Hampden Turner, Esq. F.R.8. 
James A. Gordon, M.D. F.R.S.} ee 
Henry Grace, Esq. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. | Marmaduke Wyvill, jun. Esq. 
The Company offers:—Complete Security—Moderate Rates of 
Premium with participation in _Profite—Low Rates without 
Profits. NUS. 
Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 
LOANS 


in connexion with Life Assurance on approved security. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM 
required for the Assurance of 1001. for the whole term of life: 














Without | With Without With 
Ase.| Profits. | Profits, || Age-| Profits. | Profits. 
15 |£1 11 0/£1 15 0| 40 |£2 18 10/43 6 5 
20 1 13 10) 119 38 50 | 40 9] 410 7 
3042 4 0| 2 10 4] 6 | 6 1 01 6 7 4 








For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply at Offices as 
above, or to any of the Company’s Agents. i 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


Us KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
c 


OMPANY. 

8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Special Act of Parliament, 1834, 
Annual Income upwards of 125,0000. 
CHARLES DOWNES, Esq. Chairman. 
Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, MP. puty-Chairman, 

This Company offers the security of a large paid-up Capital, held 
in Shares by anumerous and wealthy Proprietary, thus protecting 
the Assured from the risk attending Mutual Offices. B 

There have been three Divisions of Profits, the Bonuses averaging 
11, 183, 4d. per cent. per annum on the sums assured from the com- 
mencement of the Company. 












Sum Assured. Bonuses added. Payable at Death. 
£5,000... 0. 000000 0s0e S987 10 O..ceccccceee ee £6,987 10 0 
i ee 1,590 9 5,590 0 0 
3,000 . 1,19210 0 4,192 10 0 
2,000 wenien 79 0 0 2,795 0 0 
1,000 39710 0 1,397 10 0 
500 19815 0 698 15 


Examp.e.—A person aged 25 in 1834, who Insured his life for 
5,0002., at an Annual Premium of 1071. 5s. 10d., will have paid to 
this Company, on 3ist December last, 2,2531. 2s. 6d. in Premiums, 
and have had a Bonus of 1,971. 108. added to his Policy, almost as 
much as the amount paid. 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are extremely moderate, and only 
que bet need be paid for the first five years, when the Assurance is 

or life. 

Loans granted on approved personal security, in connexion with 
Insurances. . 2 eee 

Prospectuses and every information afforded, on application to 
the Office. 


Pus LONDON ASSURANCE, 
A.D. 1720, 
Head Ofice—No.7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, 
West End Ofice—No. 7, PALL MALL. 
Governor—SAMUEL GREGSON, Esq. M.P. 
Sub-Governor—JOHN ALVES ARBUTHNOT, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—JOHN ALEX. HANKEY, Esq, 
Directors. 
David C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Edward Harnage, Esq. 
Louis Huth, Esq. 
William King, Esq. 
Charles Lyall, Esq. 
John Ord, Esq. 
David Powell, Esq. 
George Probyn, Esq. 
P. F. Robertson, Esq. M.P. 
Alexander Trotter, Esq. 
Thomas Weeding, Esq. 
Lestock Peach Wilson, Esq. 


Bonus, 1855. ; 

All policies effected on the series of 1846, prior to the 31st of 
December next, will participate proportionally in the profits to be 
divided at the close of the present year. The Reversionary Bonus, 
at the last division, was on an average equivalent to a gross addi- 
tion to the sum assured of 53 per cent. upon the amount of pre- 
mium paid, and from the character of the business transacted in 
the past four years and a half, very favourable results may reason- 
ably be anticipated at the coming division. 

All further information may be obtained of the Actuary, at the 
Head Office, or of the Superintendent, at the West End Office. 

PETER HARDY, Actuary. 
PHILIP SCUONES, Superintendent. 





Nathaniel Alexander, Esq. 
Richard Baggallay, Esq. 
George Barnes, Esq. 
Henry Bonham Bax, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esq. 

J. W. Borradaile, Esq. 
Edward Burmester, Esq. 
Charles Crawley, Esq. 
William Dallas, Esq. 
Bonamy Dobree,jun. Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. 





A LFRED LIFE ASSURANCE and DEFER- 
RED ANNUITY ASSOCIATION, 7, Lothbury, London, 
Established 1839. 

Trustees. 

John Pemberton Heywood, Esq. | Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 
George Frederick Dickson, Esq. | George Wodehouse Currie, Esq. 


p Directors, 

Chairman—The Hon. ELIOT T. YORKE, M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM JAMES MAXWELL, Esq. 
G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. | William James Lancaster, Esq. 

George Fred. Dickson, Esq. John Timothy Oxley, Esq. 
Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. Charles Snell Paris, Esq. 
Samuel Gurney Fry, Esq. Colonel Tulloch. 

Life Assurances of every description can be effected with this 
Association. 

Deferred Annuities granted with options upon very favourable 

ms. J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 


INE-ART MANUFACTURE.—ELKINGTON 
& Co. respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility, 
Gentry, Amateurs, Artists,and others interested in the advance- 
ment of British Art-Manufacture, to their increasing Collections 
of Statuettes, Vases, &c. published exclusively by them in Bronze, 
pee and Gold, from the Antique and select Works of Modern 
rtists. 
Also to their Artistic and Decorative Plate, calculated for the 
Table, Sideboard, Library, Boudoir, &c. 
hese productions were honoured at the late Great Exhibition 
by an award of the ‘ Council Medal,’ and may be obtained at their 
Meee REGENT-STREET 
is, MOORGATESTREET, }LONDON 5 
And at the 
MANUFACTORY, NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
“CRYSTAL PALACE.” 
W ATHERSTON & BROGDEN’S 
GOLD CHAINS, 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
CrysTAL PaLace, 


Au Pauais de l’Inpustriz a Paris, 


AND MANUFACTORY, 
16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lonpon. 








LL WHO WANT A GOOD PEN, TRY 

LOCKWOOD’S NUGGET PEN, universally acknowledged 

to be the best metal pen made. Being electro-gilt, is not liable to 

rust or corrode. With fine, medium, or broad points, 1s, per 

dozen in box, sent post free for stamps; at Lockwood’s General 
Stationery Warehouse, 75, New Bond-street.—Trade supplied. 


ISAL CIGARS.—At GOODRICH’S, 416, 


Oxford-street, London, nearly opposite Hanway-street. Box, 
containing 14, for 1s. 9d.; post free, 6 stamps extra. None are 
penne unless signed “ H. N. Goodrich.” No good cigars have ever 

een sold so cheap. 











VER-COATS, CAPES, and SHOOTING 

JACKETS. One of the largest Stocks in London. First- 

class Garments, and thoroughly Waterproof without extra charge, 

Also of Waterproof LADIES’ CAPES, &c. All on best terms.— 

a 96, NEW BOND-STREET, and 69, CORNHILL 
(only). 


ALMORAL.— ROYAL LOCHNAGAR 

WHISKY as supplied to Her Majesty and the Nobility.— 

Agents, RICHD. HODGES & CO., Porter and Ale Merchants, 
26, Endell-street, Long-acre. a 


TEEL BISCUITS.—The most valuable DIET 
for Invalids, Convalescents, and Delicate Children. Highly 
recommended by the Profession and the Medical Press as “a beau- 
tiful and useful invention.” : 
Sold in boxes, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. each, at the Patentee’s, 
F. ALLARTON, Chemist, 254, High-street, Southwark. 


URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 
TU BING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the 
Durability of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company 
have pleasure in giving publicity to the following letter:—FROM 
SIR RAYMOND JARVIS, Bart., VENTNOR, ISLE of WIGHT. 
—Second Testimonial.—* March 10th, 1852.—In reply to your letter, 
received this morning, respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for 
Pump Service, I can state, with much satisfaction, it answers per: 
fectly. Many Builders, and other persons, have lately examined 
it, and there is not the least apparent difference since the first 
laying down, now several years; and I am informed that it is to 
be adopted generally in the houses that are being erected here.” 
-B.—From this Testimonial it will be seen that the CORRO- 
SIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta 
Percha Tubing. 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON, 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &.?—ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINU- 
TRIAR is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c. ina 
few weeks, and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, 
strengthen it when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually 
check greyness in all its stages. For the nursery it is recommend- 
ed by upwards of 100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy 
head of hair, and averting baldness in after years. Sold by all 
Chemists, price 2s., or sent post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, 
by Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle-street, Newman-street, Oxford-street, 
London.—Mrs. Carter writes, ‘* My head, which was bald, is now 
covered with new hair.”— Mrs. Reeve, ** My hair is gaining strength 
and thickness.”—Sergt. Craven, Through using it I have an excel- 
lent moustache.”—Mr. Yates, “The young man has now a good 
pair of whiskers. I want two packets for other customers. 


NOW THYSELF.—Marte& CovuPELLe con- 
tinues to give her graphic and interesting delineations of 
character, discoverable from the handwriting. All persons 
desirous of knowing themselves, or any friend in whom they are 
interested, must send a specimen of - e oe mating oe ote 
and age, and inclosing 13 penny postage stamps to JLISS J 
PELLE, 69, CASTLESTRELT. OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
and they will receive a minute detail of the talents, tastes, virtues, 
and failings of the writer, with many other things hitherto un- 
suspected. ‘Miss Coupelle has established the truth of the 
Science of Graphiology, by several years’ successful practice of it. 
—Chambers’s Journal, May, 1854. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 
acknowledged for the last 30 years to be the most effectual 
remedy produced for restoring the Hair and promoting the growt 
of Whiskers and Mustaches, has received recently most distin- 
guished patronage from the feature it possesses in not soiling the 
most delicate head-dress or bonnet.—In bottles, 38. 6d., 6s., and 118 
Wholesale and retail, 13, Wellington-street North, Strand, 
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DLARD & JON E §S, 
BOORBIED EES. 35, VILLIERS-STREET, Strand, 
Established upwards of Thirty Years.) 
Libraries arranged, classified, repaired, and furbished. 
Books carefully bound in elegant and plain styles, antique and 
modern. Various Specimens may be seen on application to 
35, VILLIERS-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


OOKING GLASSES, CONSOLE and PIER 

TABLES, Cheval, and Dressing Glasses of every Descrip- 

tion for immediate delivery at the lowest possible prices. The 

taste and superiority of workmanship, v with the pare colour of 

the Glass, a nee patronage. esigns on receipt of six 

stamps, at C. TI’S, Manufactory, established 1822, 398 and 
399, Nd oe gy 


DENT, 61, STRAND, and 34 and 35, 

e ROYAL EXCHANGE, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock 
Maker, by appointment, to the Queen and Prince Albert, sole 
Successor to the late E. J. Dent in all his patent rights and ‘busi- 
ness at the above ‘Shops, and at the Clock and Compass Factory, 
at Somerset Wharf, Maker of Chronometers, Watches, Astrono- 
mical, Turret, and other Clocks, oan og and Patent hing 
Compasses, used on board Her Majesty’s adies’ Gold 
washes, &) 8 puinens Gentlemen’s, 10 guineas. la Silver Lever 

atches, 62 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.— 

Purchasers will find the largest Stock ON SALE at the 
BAKER-STREET BAZAAR, LONDON, the Manufacturers 
exhibiting free their various Implements as at the Cattle Show, 
affording a selection for Farm, Garden and Dairy, from Messrs. 
Ransomes & Sims, Hornsby, Garrett, Howare, Coleman, Crosskill, 
Barrett, Exall & Andrews, Richmond & Chandler, Samuelson, 
Smith & Ashby, Williams, &c. &c.; and all the other principal 
wes. Delivered and charged the same asif ordered from the 
V orks, 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the RECENT 
IMPROVEMENTS; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
CASH and DEED BOXES.—Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
may be had on application. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 28, Lord- 
street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester, and Horsley 
Fields, Wolverhampton, 


R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE - CONSUMING 

FIRE-GRATE is manufactured by F. EDWARDS,SON & 

Co. 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street; where one may be seen in 

daily use. The advantages of this Grate consist in the smoke 

being perfectly consumed, no Sea | sweeping being required, 

and a saving of from 40 to 50 per cent. being effected in the cost of 
fuel. Prospectuses, with Testimonials, sent on application. 


SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in con- 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham, Esta- 
blished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in great variety, 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of Table Glass 
at exceedingly moderate prices. Crystal glass Chandeliers, of new 
and elegant designs, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
Ornamental Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executed 
with despatch. 























LOWER-POTS and GARDEN SEATS.— 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large ‘assortment of the above woes 
in various colours, and solicits an earl Teer i tet 
scription of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWAR 
Par ik” est possible price, for Cash.— —250,O0xford- street, pales 





r 7 

0 Y ou BRUISE “YOU R OATS YET ?— 

Corn and Hay will be dear this year.—Examine your bills 

for Horse-keeping, do. —Great Saving.—OAT-BRUISERS, 2U.158.6d. 

and 41. 15s. 6d. ; Chaff-cutters, 11. 108. and 31. 78. 6d. ; Mant fas, te) 

Flour Mills, 42. 108, Book on’Feeding, 18., post fre. —WEDLAKE 
& CO, 118, Fenchurch-street. 


RELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE MANU- 
FACTURES consist of Matting, Door Mats, Mattresses, Has- 
socks, Brushes, &c., and are distinguished by superiority and 
excellence of workmanship, combined with moderate charges. 
Catalogues, containing prices and every particular, free by post.— 
?. TaELo. AR, Cocoa- Nut Fibre Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, 
ondon. 


912° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 

RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapour- 
izing), with all the Improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1540-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). THE STRONGEST, 
BEST, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS EXTANT. 

MILNERS’ PHENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, LIVERPOOL, 
the most _complete and extensive in the World. —Show- -rooms, 
6 and 8, Lord-street, Liverpool. London Depdt, 47a, Moorgate- 
street, . City. Circulars free by post. 


HE PEN SUPERSEDED. — MARK your 
LINEN.—The most easy, permanent, and best method of 
oe Linen, Silk, or Books, is with the PATENT ELECTRO- 
SILVER PLATES. With these Plates a thousand articles can 
be hi. in ten minutes. Any person can use them. Initial 
Plate, 1s.; Name, 2s.; Crest, 5s.; Numbers, per set, 2s. Sent free 
(w 7 instructions) for stamps, by the Inventor and sole Patentee, 
T. CULLETON, 2, Long-acre, one door from St. Martin’s-lane. 














VIOLETS. 


T BREIDENBACH, Distiller of Flowers 

and Eau de yim pe to the oe een, has now in great per- 

ection several EXTRACTS of the WOOD VIOLET. It hasa 

lasting odour, and wi it not stain the handkerchief. Violet Po- 

made, Cold Cream of Violets, Violet Sachet Powder, and several 

toilet preparations of the same flower equally fragrant.—157B, New 
Bond-street, London, 





\ ETCALFE & CO."S NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of improved 
graduated and powerful friction. are Brushes, which act in 
the most successful manner. a Sponges.—By means of 
direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to secure to their 
customers the Inxury of a Genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S Sole Establishment, 130, 
Oxford- -street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words ‘*From Metcalfe’s,” adopted by 
some houses. 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 28, per box. 


t Mr. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENTS, 
112, REGENT-STREET, 4, LEADENHALL-' STREET, 

and CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the finest epecengns « of 
British Manufactures, in DRESSING @ CASES: Work 
Writing Cases, Dressing Bags, and other articles of utility Or 
luxury. A separatedepartment for Papier-Maché Manufactures 
and Bagatell uTables, Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, 
Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping Orders executed. Superior Hairand 
other Toilet Brushes. 


PIsSHER'S DRESSING-CASES, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
FISHER’S STOCK IS ONE OF THE LARGEST IN LONDON, 
AT PRICES ad SUIT ALL PURCHASERS. 
atalogues post free. 
188 and 189, STRAND, corner of ‘Arundel- street. 


APER OF LINEN FABRIC.—WARR’S 

Letter and Note Papers are manufactured expressly for Steel 
Pens, on an improved principle, entirely from a Pure Linen Ma- 
terial, which renders their surface free from fibre, an advantage 
not possessed by an: papers having Cotton in their composition: 
a superiority of finis' also given without hot-pressing, by which 
the defect of a greasy surface, so much complained of, ig completely 
obviated.—_W. & H. 8S. WARK, Manufacturing 8 nd 








DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Prescribed with entire confidence by the Faculty for oe t 
and superior, immediate, and regular e fhicacy. one 





Testimonial from T. H. TANNER, Esq. M.D. L.R.C.P., 
Physician to tote ye for Women; Author of* Memorand® 
on Pois A Manual of the Practice of Medicine,’ &c. 
“Dr. Seament hasemployed Dr. DE JONGH’S Oil extensively, 
bothin a and hospital practice, for some months past, having: 
found that its medicinal powers are apparently greater than th oe 
ordinary Cod Liver Oil, that it creates less nausea, and that 
by no means unpalatable.—J anuary 25, 1855.” 


Sold onxy in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. de Jonghis 
Signature, wiTHouT WHicH te ARE GENUINE, by ANS. 
HARFORD & & CO. 77, STRAND, London, Dr. de Jongh’s sole 
Consignees; and by most respectable Chemists in Town and 
ountry. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 48. 9d.5 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 





Printers, 63, High Holborn. 


ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOF- 


ING FELT has been extensively used and pronounced efli- 
cient, and aoc ge to warm climates, It is a non- 
conductor. It is portable, being packed in rolls, ane not liable to 
damage in carriage. It effects a asving of half the timber usually 
required. It can be easily app) lied by any Bravos om person. 
From its etioem. Te small only 42 Jb, ne ne square of 100 feet, 
the cost of ca: e is smal Ha LATES, &c., in Church 
and other ‘outst e Felt hi B= used to REGU 
Hehe ATURE. INODOROUS FELT, for damp walls 
dam mp oo under carpets and floor-clot! ths; also for 
TINING IRON HOUSES, teequalize the temperature. PRICE 
ONE PENNY PER SQUARE 

PATENT PELTED 8 SHEATHING for Covering Ships’ Bot- 
toms, &c. DRY HAIR FELT, for Deadening Sound, for cover- 
ing Steam Boilers, vn. &e., preventing the radiation of Heat, 
ea! saving 25 per cent. of fue 

mples, testimonials, and full oars on application to 
croanon & CO. DOWGATE-HILL, LONDON. 


IENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE IRONS.— 
Buyers of the above are requested before finally decidin, 
to visit WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS, 39, Oxford- 
street (corner of Newman-street), Nos. 1,2, and 3 3, Newman- street, 
and 4 and 5, aes s-place. They are the largest | in the w: ori. and 








ey — an Sop a EN DERS, STOVES, 
FIRE ONS,and GENERAL IRONMONGE RY as cannot be 
pine ow elsewhere, Either for variety, novelty, bonny of design, 
or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright stoves, with bronzed 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 2/. 14s. to 5l. 108, ; ditto with ormolu 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 5J. 10s. to 12/. 128. ; Bronzed Fenders 
~~ with standards, from 73. to 3l.; Steel Fenders from 2U. 15s. 
ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 2. 158. to 71. 78. ; 

Fire-irons, from 18. 9d. the set to 4l. 4s, Sylvester and all other 
Patent Stoves, with AF ~ ony hearth plates. All which he is 
a tosell at these very reduced charges— 

First] ‘fe from the frequency and extent of his purchases; and 
Secondly—from those purchases being made exclusively for cash, 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL NICKEL cowl ene 20 years ago by 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PL. by the patent process 
of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is b whe ge all poe seer Be the very best 
article next to aeritig silver that can be em ed as such, either 
usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distin- 
guished from real silver. Thread or 
Fiddle Brunswick King’s 
Pattern. Pattern, Pattern, 
Tea Sroene, per om. cocccccs 108, 2 260, .. 88% 


essert sees 308, 408, 468. 
Dessert Spoons ,, SS aa wc 
Table —_ ecccccee 408. 568. 648. 
Table Spo: 5s 668. 


408, 
Tea and Coffee S Sets, * watisra: Candlesticks, &c., at proportionate 
prices. All kinds ofre-plating done by the patent process. 


CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle. Thread. se 
Table Spoons and Forks, full size, per doz. = oo BE 
Dessert anne — eo ccccccecccccoocs oo SB ae 
Tea di ee cvccccessccece "be. oo 11 oe igs. 


UTLERY WARRANTED. —The most varied 
Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all war- 
ranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at prices that 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 34-inch 
ivory-handled Table ro with high shoulders, 11s. per dozen; 
Desserts to match, 10s. ; if to'balanee, 1s. per dozenextra; Carvers, 
4s. per pair; larger sizes, een 48, 6d. to 268. per dozen ; extra fine, 
ivory, 328.; if with silver pave oy 378. to 508. ; white bone Table 
Knives, 78. ‘6d. per dozen ; Dessert: why 6d. ; Carvers, 28. 3d. per pair; 
black horn Table Knives, 78. 4d. r dozen ; Desserts, 68. ; Carvers, 
28. 6d. ; black wood-handled Table oe and Forks, 63. per doz. ; 
‘Table Steels, from 18. each. he largest Stock in existence of 
Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, and of 
the new Plated Fish Carvers. Alsoa large assortment of Razors, 
Penknives, Scissors, &c. of the best qual 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIRTRAN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS a ted to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING 


THO wc rccccccccccces 


IRONMONGERY (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and 
Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Bedding), so 
arranged an d that p may easily and at once 





make their « selections. 
= talogues, with Engravings, sent S (per, post) free. The money 
for yes ay not approv: 
“30, OXFORD-S' T (corner of Newman-strect) ; 1,2, and 3, 
NEWMAN- STREET > and 4 and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 

FLEET-STRE ET, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed withoutsprings, 
wires, or ligatures. They so oa resemble the natural teeth 
as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest ob- 
server ; they will never change colour or decay,and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not re- 
quire the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will 
support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to 
restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication.—At home from Ten till Five. 


ISS KIRBY, 23, Mortimer-street, Caven- 
etn having received numerou 5 orders for her 
BMOLIIENT P OMADE for RESTORING the HAIR, has 
appointed the following Agents :—Savory & Moore, High-street, 
Cheltenham; Wells, Snargate-street, Dover; Chater, Chemist, 
Watford; Morris, 29, High-street, Kensington ; Davies, Chemist, 
Bridge-street-row, Chester; Hallows, 2, High- -street, Isli oar $ 
Lf Dougall,174, Regent- -strect ; Swire, 14, Edgware-road ; Ti ppett, 
%. y ne aa Sawyer & Sop, Ramsgate; and Barclay, Farring- 
on-stree' 














RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to Ls the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA, The 
use ofa steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided: a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the —— resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC- AIN PAD PATENT 
ER fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may 
be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, 
on the circumference of the dy, two inches below the phils, being 
sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. Wuite, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 

for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and 

SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light 

in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary 
stocking. rice, from 78. 6d. to 168, each ; postage 6d. 


MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA. 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most eminent 
of the Medical Profession as an excellent remedy for Acidities 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As a Mild Aperient 
it is admirably adapted for delicate Females, particularly during 
Pregnancy ; and it [tee the Food of Infants from earning sour 
during digestion. Jombined with the ACLDULATED L N 

P, it forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which ig 
highly agreeable and efficacious. Sistah pp se by DI NEFORD & 
CO., Dispensing Chemists (and General Agents for the improved 
Horse-hair Gloves and Belts), 172, New_Bond-street, London ; and 
sold by all respectable C —* throughout the Empire. 


CLEAR COMPLEXION.—GODFREY’S 
XTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS is strongly recom- 
mended for softening, beautifying and nomasting the skin and 
frasra it a blooming and charming appearance, being at once @ 
ragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. It completely removes 
sun-burn, redness, &c., and by its balsamic an ealing 
a ualities renders the skin soft and free from dryness, scurf, &c., 
clears it from every humour, pimple or eruption; and, by con- 
tinuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue 
soft and smooth, and the complexion clear and beautiful. Inthe 
process of shaving it is invaluable, as it annihilates every pimple 
and all roughness, and affords great comfort if applied to the face 
during cold easterly winds.—Sold in Bottles, price 28. 9d., with 
directions for using it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. _ 


BAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD.— 
Free of Charge, for the Protection and Instant Relief 4 

the Deaf,a Book of 30 ey EON extraordinary Discovery.—Ju 
eee — free by post, to any deaf person writing for it, vA 
PIRICISM T'and J xorbitant Fees.’ Sufferers’ ex- 
tremely oak Oy means of Mee ook, permanently cure themselves, 
in any distant part of the world, without pain or use of any instru- 
ment. Thousands have been restored to perfect hearing, and for 
ever rescued from the snares of the numerous advertising danger- 
ous unqualified pretenders of the present day. It contains lists 
of startling cures, published by Dr. F. R peace Member of 
the London Royal See lege of Surgeons, May 2, 3. April 
30, 1846; Consulting Surgeon to the astitution 1 for the Cure of 
Deafness, 9, Suffolk-place, Pall Mall, London, where all letters 
are to be addressed.— Personal consultations every day between 11 
and 4 o’clock.—Sufferers deaf 40 or 50 years have their hearing 
perfectly restored in half-an-hour without a moment's inconve- 
nience. Testimonials and certificates’ can be seen from all the 

leading members of the Faculty, and from Patients cured. 


NC OW THYSELF.—To know ourself is, per- 
haps, the most difficult, ecg most important, know- 
ledge. Poets and oracles have given this advice figuratively, but 
the man of wisdom endeavours to follow out the precept through 
allits ramifications. The phrenologist details the propensities of 
the man from the var erage of his head; the anatomist studies 
all the organs of the body, the experience he thus obtaing 
enables him to renovate the “defects of the frame. By removin; 
the first cause of disease all the organs become endowed wit 
healthy action, the weak p= is made strong, and the hypochon- 
driac becomes cheerful and happy. 
PARR'S LIFE PILLS 
have acquired much of their celebrity from the fact that they 
soothe the system, destroy latent disease, impart cheerfulness and 
that conscious feeling of restored health and power which inevit- 
ably leads to the actual possession of health and strength. Parr’s 
Life Pills immediately eradicate any vicious, acrid, or dangerous 
matter which may have accumulated in the system, and the mo- 
ment the tone of the stomach is restored the patient finds new 
life and vigour, the appetite comes back again, and, with a little 
perseverance, even the oldest man discovers that he has a chance 
xine . little longer.—Parr’s Life Pills can be obtained of 
E. Edwards, 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard; Barclay & Sons, 95, 
i vatrest 3 Sutton & Co. 10, Bow ‘Churchyard ; Hannay 
& Co. 63, an anger, 150, Oxford- street, London: and by all re- 
spectable Chemists and Medicine Venders in Town and ountry. 
In boxes, price 18, 14d., 28. 9d.,and in family pace, 11s. each, 
Directions with each box. 


yg nh OINTMENT and PILLS 
s every REMEDY for the CURE of WOUND: 
Extract rit a “etter from Mr. Hubbard, of Walsall.—To a 
Holloway.—Sir,—A most remarkable instance of the virtue of ed 
medicine has recently come under my notice, A young man, @ 
needle-maker, at Studley, was — from several ulcers upon 
his legs and other parts of the body so much that he could not 
walk without crutches ; he had the benefit of medical treatment 
foralong time, but gradually got worse ; he was then advised to 
try your Spm le medicines, and by these alone he is perfectly 
cured.—Sold by all Medicine Venders, and at Professor one eae ‘3 
—_— 244, Strand, London; and 80, Maiden-lane, N 
or. 
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2 vols. large 8vo. with Portraits, &c. price 11. 4s. 
LIFE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
By SIR DAVID BREWSTER, K.H. 


Edinburgh: THomas ConsTaBLE & Co. London: Hamittoy, Apams & Co. 





This day is published, price 6s. 
VOLUME I. OF 


NOCTES AMBROSIAN A. 
By PROFESSOR WILSON. 
To be completed in 4 Volumes. 


Witt1am Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





THE NEW TALE OF REAL LIFE. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, . 


MARTHA: A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


By ANTHONY SMITH, the Elder, of Allesley, in the County of Warwick, late Attorney-at-Law. 


** A very real story.”—Press. ** A striking and clear story.”—Atheneum. 

* The fearful pov erty, the passion of Martha against her husband, and her maternal feelings towards the children, 
are striking, if not tragic.” —Spectator. 

** The interest is “sustained throughout, The style is graphic, and the story is constructed with considerable dra- 
matic effect.” —Critic. 


London: Hore & Co. 16, Great Marlborough-street. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘ ALONE.’ 





LOW, SON & CO. have the pleasure of announcing for publication on the 20th instant, 
Price 2s. with Design by Alfred Crowquill, 


THE HIDDEN PATH. 


A TALE, 
By MARION HARLAND, Author of 


Published simultaneously in London and New York. 
*,%* Orders received by all Booksellers. 


* Alone.’ 





And, on the same day, a New and Cheaper Edition, with ornamental cover, price 1s. Gd., feap. uniform with 


Low’s Cheap Series, 
bf R U T H. 


By CHARLES B. TAYLER, M.A. Author of ‘Margaret; or, the Pearl,’ &e. 





Also, this day, 


LETTERS TO THE PEOPLE ON HEALTH AND 
HAPPINESS. 


By CATHERINE E. BEECHER, Sister of Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 


Feap. cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


WAIKNA; THE ARAUCANIANS; 
Or, LIFE on the MOSQUITO SHORE. | Or, NOTES of a TOUR among the INDIAN 
By SAMUEL A. BARD. | TRIBES of SOUTHERN CHILI. 


| 
With 60 Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. | By EDMOND REUEL SMITH 
a) ~ ww . 
SA narrative of thrilling adventure and singular beauty.” | 
With several Illustrations. 


Daily News. Post 8yo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 





London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47, Ludgate-hill, 
English and American Bother and Publishers. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
ALL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had in succession 


from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by every Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum. 


The preference is given to Works of History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, and Travel. 
Fiction are also freely added. 


BOOK 











The best Works of 


SOCIETIES and LITERARY INSTITUTIONS supplied on liberal terms. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


CHarLes Epwarp Munir, 510, New Oxford-street, London, and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 


BALAELAVA. .—Just published, A SERIES 
f SKETCHES illustrative of the SEAT of WAR. Ly 
BRADLEY ROBERTS, Royal Engineers. Price One 


Dickinson Brothers, 114, New Bond-street. 


EBASTOPOL.—COLNAGHI’S AUTHEN. 

TIC SERIES.—PAUL and DOMINIC COLNAGHI & CO, 
13 and 14, Pall Mali East, ane anete to Her Majesty, will imme: 
diately publish the following 


SEBASTOPOL BEFORE ITS FALL, from 
the Drawing the property of His Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
taken on the spot by Canto Bossou1, showing the entire Harbour, 
and every Public Monument of interest in that noble city. 
SEBASTOPOL IN RUINS, drawn on the 
spot by WrLi1am Simrso 

Both Prints will be exe reaited in the highest style of Lithography 


by Messrs. Day. Size, 57 by 2linches, Price, each, 21s., or framed 
and glazed, 429, 


EVASTOPOL. —WYLD’S PLAN of the 
SIEGE and ATTACK of SEVASTOPOL. In sheet, 2s, 6d; 
in case, 48. Ditto, 48. in sheet; in case, 8s. 


WYLD’S MAP of the CRIMEA, showing the 
Roads, Passes, &c. 38., 58., and 7s. 6d. 
James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen, Charing-cross East, next 
door to the Post- office 3 and 2. » Royal E Exchange. 


Lieut. 
Guinea. 











ALL OF SEVASTOPOL.—The Seventh 

Edition of STANFORD'S MAP of SEVASTOPOL is just 
published, with the Positions, Works, and Batteries previous 
to the Bombardment, the important Russian Works on the 


North Side of the Harbour, Geological Notes, &.&c. Price in 
1 sheet, 28.; case, 48. 6d.—Also, 
BATTLE OF THE TCHERNAYA.—A Plan 


sketched by Capt. WOLSELEY, 90th Regiment, and Lieut. 

FREDERICK BRINE, R.E. Price, sheet, 18. ; case, 2s. 6d. 
MAJOR BIDDULPH’S SKETCHES of the 

GROUND before SEVASTOPOL. 1 vol. folio, 10s. 6d. 


The THIRD EDITION of STANFORD'S 
BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. A Pictorial Map, much prized for its 
attractiveness as well as accuracy. Price, plain, Positions 
coloured, 2s. 6d. ; full coloured, 4s. 

SWEABORG and HELSINGFORS.—A Pho- 
tozraphic View, 1s. 67. 

Any of the above sent free per post on receipt of stamps or Post 
office order. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing-cross. 
4th Edition, with Portrait of the Author, 3s. 6d. 
OGIC for the MILLION: a Familiar Expo- 
sition of the Art of Reasoning; with an Ap endix on the 
Philosophy of Language. By J. W.GILBART, F,R.S.—Also, 
LOGIC for the YOUNG. Price 1s. 


London: Longman & Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 











ARIS EXHIBITION. —STANFORD’ S 

NEW GUIDE to PARIS and the PARIS EXHIBITION 

is just published, price Half-a-Crown, 

“It contains abundance of information, well selected, well 

arranged, and pleasantly conveyed, on all points of invariable 
inquiry—passports, routes, money, aparbmenis, restaurants, sights 

and promenades, and centres of pleasure.”— Atheneum. 
London : Edward Stanford, 6 _Charing- -CTOss. 





In Four Series, to suit all Schools, 
STER’S PENCILLED COPY-BOOKS :— 
For Ladies’ Schools, fine post 4to. 6d. each. 
For Boys’ Schools, fine feap. 4to. 4d. each. 
rhe the National Schools, to. 5d. each. 
For Parochial gee 4to. 14d. each. 

Published for J. Souter by C. H. Law, 131, Fleet-street ; W. 
Aylott, 8, Paternoster-row ; ona may be had of the Nations al ) 
ciety of Education, the British and F oreign School Socicty, and of 
= Booksellers, Stationers, and Newsmen. Full allowance tv the 

Trade and to Schools. 








FOSTER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 
Just published, Sixth Edition, improved, to which is added, an 
Appendix on Partnership Settlements, ‘Official Balance Ss! eets, 
Examination of Government Clerks, &c. 4to. price 88. 6d. cloth, 


OUBLE ENTRY ELUCIDATED. By B.F 
FOSTER, Accountant. This work contains a fav. Boo ex- 
position of the principles and practice of Book-keeping, and will 
be found alike useful to the teacher, the learner, and the man of 
business. 
* Mr. Foster has produced a treatise Ay yea “as simplicity 
clearness, far exceeds anything of the kind ex 
Banker's Magazi 
published by C. H. Law, 
Paternoster-row ; and sold by 


and 






London: printed for John Souter ; 
Fleet-street ; by Aylott & Co. 8, 
Booksellers. 





COLLECTED W ORKS OF DUG ALD § STEW ART. 
Edited by Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart. 
2 vols. large 8yo. price 249. 

HILOSOPHY of the ACTIVE and MORAL 
POWERS. a6 which is prefixed, Part Second of the OUT- 
LINES of MORAL PHILOSOPHY, with many new and inpor- 

tant Additions. 
Eitabaceh= 


“Thomas Constable & Co. Hamilton, 
Adams & Co. 


London: 





Small 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
HE TABLE-TALK of JOHN SELDEN. 
With Notes, by DAVID IRVING, LL. 


Edinburgh: Thomas Constable & Co. 
Adams & Co. 


GUIDE to the KNOWLEDGE of LIFE, 
VEGE ETABLE and ANIMAL By R.J.MANN, M.D. 
F.R.A.S. &c. Embossed cloth, 500 pages, price 4s. 
“One of the most delightful and instructive little books that 
ever came under our observation.”—Charles Knight. 
“What a world of wonders is opened tothe young scholar in 
this little book.”— Douglas Jerrold. 
Prospectuses will be sent free on application to 
Jarrold & Sons, 47, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


_ ae Hamilton, 











Printed by James Hotmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the 
county of Middlesex, at his printin -oftice No. 4, Took’s-edurt, 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St.Andrew, in thesaid county; and 
published by Jonn Francis, of No. 14, W ellington-street, North, 
in thesaid county, Pub lisher, at No.14,in Wellington-street afore: 
said; and sold by all ee and Newsvenders.—Agents: for 
ScorLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for IRELAND, 





Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, September 15,1855. 
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